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AND 
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ARTICLE I. 


The Mosaic Account of Creation. Gen. i. 


Various are the strange theories which have been in- 
vented to account for the existence of the heavens and 
the earth. "The imagination has been followed, hypothe- 
ses have been substituted for facts, the only record has 
been rejected upon which any considerable reliance can 
be placed ; and, without history or evidence, a multiplicity 
of causes has been assigned for the origin of the solar sys- 
tem, all of which are without true foundation, though 
they are dignified with the name of philosophy. Deny- 
ing the existence of that Intelligence which reigns over 
matter, in its varied and varying forms, some speculators, 
from the time of the ancient. Peripatetics, have and do 
hold that the world is eternal in existence; some, from 
the time of Democritus and Epicurus, that it attained cre- 
ation and beautiful arrangement from an accidental union 
of innumerable atoms; while at least one philosopher has 
supposed that the earth is a piece of the sun, struck off 
and thrown out into space, by a comet, during its wander- 
ings. In fact, from the days of the Grecian philosophic 
schools, there has been a continued series of systems to 
explain the origin and arrangements of nature, — systems 
which have been advanced but to be exploded. 
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Butkoeiihstanding the speculations of men, there is 
no theory which, for simplicity, candor, and philosophy, 
approaches the Mosaic account of the creation of the solar 
system. Moses ascribes that creation to an adequate cause, 
viz. to a Being infinite in wisdom, power, and goodness, 
who “created the heavens and the earth.” Every reflect- 
ing mind will.admit that it is far more reasonable and 
philosophic to attribute the matter of the solar system, 
and the innumerable forms into which it is fashioned, to 
a Being capable of producing them, than to suppose that 
chance, or laws without a lawgiver, were the originating 
causes. It is true that we cannot comprehend the mode 
by which Deity created the matter of the world; but this 
circumstance affords no objection, in the mind of the ra- 
tional thinker, against the proposition that he did create it. 
For we are ignorant of many of the most common objects 
in nature, and yet our ignorance of them does not militate 
with their existence. Hence the conclusion of Buckland 
and Bakewell is sound, — that “ the matter of the universe 
is not eternal and self-existent, but was originally created 
by the power of the Almighty;”! and that “the only 
proper answer to the question, How was the world made? 
is briefly this: By the almighty power of its Creator.” ® 
Therefore, the basis of this article is the declaration of 
Moses: “In the beginning, God created the heavens and 
the earth.” When this instruction is forsaken, we fall 
into speculation, hypothesis, uncertainty. 

In illustrating the creation as described by Moses, the 
first and second verses should be particularly observed : 

‘1. In the beginning, God created the heavens and 
the earth. 

‘2. And the earth was without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

It is demonstrated, by the clearest facts in geology, that 
Moses must have had reference to two distinct periods of 
time in these verses. In the first verse, he must have 
had reference to the time when the matter of the solar 
system was created. In the second, he must have had 


' Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 25. 
? Bakewell’s Geology, p- 2. pe Fi 
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reference to the time when God gave to the solar system 
ws present order and arrangement. Between these two 
periods, long and indefinite ages’ elapsed; of whose dura- 
tion, as well as their events, Moses\makes no’ mention, 
because they were foreign from his subject. It ‘is'evident, 
however, that those indefinite ages'must’have embraced a 
great duration of time, as existing facts on the surface’ of 
the earth prove. Perhaps no greater light has been’ cast 
upon the secrets of’ that long duration of time, than the 
geological system of Dr. Buckland, contained in his trea- 
tise on’ geology: and mineralogy. His system is, that, 
when God created the matter of the earth, it was a mere 
melted mass of ‘‘ metals and metalloid bases of the earths 
and alkalies.” Over this melted mass he thinks that 
granite was formed from these bases, which was ‘‘subse- 
quently broken into fragments, disposed at unequal levels 
above and below the surface of the first-formed’ seas.’’ 3 
There is much that is sublime and awful in the consider- 
ation that the matter of ‘the earth, when created, was a 
melted mass, and that, as existing facts are developed, 
there is reason to believe that the central mass of the 
earth is now in a melted state of fire. From the account 
of experiments made in mines, as given in an essay on the 
temperature of the earth; by L. Cordier, professor in one 
of the philosophical schools of Paris, it appears that the 
deeper the earth is penetrated, the greater is the warmth. 
That there is immense internal heat, is demonstrated by 
the existence of hot, boiling springs’ and vast volcanoes, , 
dotted in great numbers on the map of the earth. What 

but the most intense and overpowering heat could throw 
from one of the volcanoes of Iceland, in 1783, a mass of 
melted lava fifty miles in length, twelve to fifteen miles 
in breadth, and of an average depth of one hundred feet! 
And what but inconceivable and very durable heat could 
vomit a mass of volcanic matter from Jorullo in Mexico, 
1759, which retained its heat so long, that, twenty-one 
years afterwards, a cigar could be lighted by opening the 
lava a few inches from its surface!* The system by 
which the results of internal heat, as they are exhibited 


3 Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 48. 
4 Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. pp. 344, 345. 
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on the surface of the earth, may be accounted for, is very 
rational. Volcanoes are openings through lands and rocks 
into the central mass of melted matter. When water gets 
into this mass, vapor is generated, which, being pent up, 
causes earthquakes; and, when the pressure becomes 1n- 
tense, lava is thrown out at volcanoes. ‘The pressure 1s 
thus removed, and peace restored to the surface of the 
earth. 

We may obtain a faint idea of the arrangement on the 
surface of the earth, by the coats of an onion: the differ- 
ent strata of rocks lie one above the other, in something 
of the manner in which the coats of an onion lie around 
its centre; with this difference, however: the coats of an 
onion are uniform; but the strata of rocks are broken up 
into masses by internal convulsions, sometimes rising into 
hills, mountains, in rude confusion. But yet there is 
sufficient order to demonstrate which class of rocks be- 
longs above the other. The first rocks which occur are 
the primary rocks, in which no animal remains are found. 
These rocks are called primary, because it is supposed 
that they were formed prior to animals. The next class 
is the transition rocks, whose strata are principally formed 
of limestone, slate, sandstone, and conglomerate. Organic 
remains of the lowest order of marine animals are found 
in this series. These rocks are denominated transition 
rocks, “‘ from the supposition that they were formed when 
the world was passing from an uninhabitable to a habitable 
state.” Over the transition series, the great coal forma- 
tions occur. These formations are demonstrated to be of 
vegetable origin, from plants and trees discovered in them. 
Coal never occurs in the lower transition rocks, except 
rarely and in very thin lamina. Over the coal is found 
the secondary series, whose strata are principally composed 
of limestone, with beds of clay, shale, and sandstone. In 
the upper secondary strata, the remains of lizard-shaped 
animals, of immense size, are found. Next in order is the 
tertiary series, composed of various rocks, with clay and 
marl, in which are many animal remains. Lastly, diluvial 
and alluvial occur, composed of gravel, sand, clay, and 
fragments of rocks. In the examination of these various 
series of strata, it is very evident that parts of them have 
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been alternately subjected to salt and fresh water opera- 
tions, For, if in the transition series marine animal re- 
mains are found, it is clear that they must have been 
deposited from salt water; if above this series fresh water 
remains are found, it is equally evident that they must 
have been deposited from fresh water. ‘In the strata of 
sandstone and shale, which alternate with coal, and cover 
transition rocks of marine origin, the remains of terrestrial 
vegetables are abundantly distributed, and those of marine 
animals disappear entirely in most of the beds; the part 
formerly covered by the sea had, therefore, become dry 
land, with rivers, lakes, and marshes, on which the plants 
had grown or were deposited. Again, at a subsequent 
period, the dry land and its vegetation became buried 
under a deep ocean, that deposited numerous calcareous 
beds, filled with shells and remains of marine animals, but 
occasionally containing a few broken fossil remains of 
terrestrial plants, which had probably been carried into 
the ocean by the rivers of distant countries. In the upper 
strata, the alternations of marine and fresh water forma- 
tions are distinct and frequent.” ® 

The most of these vast deposits were made, and the 
most of the animals found imbedded in rocks and earths 
were deposited, during the indefinite period which elapsed 
between the creation of matter and the present arrange- 
ment of the surface of the earth, with its existing animals. 
Their deposition cannot, with due attention to the phe- 
nomena of geology, be referred to the period of time 
between the creation of man and the deluge, nor to the 
deluge itself. Such a reference is wholly at variance 
with the immense thickness of the stratified rocks, and 
the innumerable divisions and subdivisions of the strata 
which form the crust of the earth. It is at variance 
‘with the numerous and regular successions which” 
those strata ‘contain of the remains of animals and vege- 
tables, differing more and more widely from existing spe- 
cies, as the strata in which we find them are placed at 
greater depths. The fact that a large proportion of these 
remains belongs to extinct genera, and almost all of them 


5 Bakewell’s Geology, p. 28. 
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to extinct species that lived, and multiplied, and died on 
ornear the spots where they are now found, shows that 
the strata in which they occur were deposited slowly and 
gradually, during long periods of time, and at widely-dis- 
tant intervals. These extinct animals and vegetables 
could therefore have formed no part of the creation with 
which we are immediately connected.” ® 

“But why,” it may be inquired, ‘‘did Moses neglect to 
notice these phenomena of creation? why preserve such 
profound silence in regard to them?” The answer is 
simple and obvious: They were foreign from his subject. 
He was in the midst of a people degraded by oppression, 
who were frequently led by ignorance to an idolatrous 
worship of the visible objects of the universe. His aim 
was to convince them that the visible things of creation 
were made by a Being far superior to all material forms. 
Hence he taught them_that the matter of the earth, to- 
gether with water, vegetables, trees, animals, men, moon, 
and sun, were created by a Father who alone was deserv- 
ing of their worship. And they could appreciate his in- 
struction, because these objects came within the cognizance 
of their senses; while the conclusion was clear, that they 
must worship the Creator, and not the created thing. It 
would have been perfectly useless for Moses to penetrate 
the strata forming the crust of the earth, for the purpose 
of displaying before the Jews those wonderful animal and 
vegetable remains to which geology has given a resurrec- 
_ tion in these days; because they were in no danger of 

worshipping material forms which were hidden from their 
sight. And even if he had revealed all the magnificent 
works contained in the crust of the earth, from alluvium 
down to the foundations of primitive granite, they, in their 
barbarous condition, could no more have appreciated them, 
than a child, unacquainted with the elements of arithmetic, 
could appreciate the deepest problems of mathematics. 
But, though Moses did not mention these works, yet, as 
geology demonstrates that there was a point when they 
all had a beginning ; and as they, in their organization, 
prove that intelligence was displayed in their creation; 


* Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. p. 24. 
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so they form a language written on the everlasting rocks, 
which declares that they sprang into being by the fiat of 
him from whom the universe received its existence. 

In the Mosaic narrative, after the declaration that God 
created the heavens and the earth, we are informed that 
the present order of the solar system was arranged in six 
days by the wisdom and power of Deity. The earth, 
being in chaos, was ‘without form, and void.” Dark- 
ness reigned over its whole surface, until the spirit or 
creative energy of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
to bring light from darkness, order and beauty from disor- 
der and confusion. And, successively, all the planets, with 
their sun, forming the solar system, and all the phenomena 
of arrangement on the earth, together with men and ani- 
mals, commenced their wonderful operations, to the praise 
of God and the good of the intellectual creation. And as 
they were, one after another, fashioned and pronounced 
“very good” by the divine Architect, they exhibited and 
da now exhibit so many testimonials of the plain and 
sensible statement, that to the supreme Intelligence which 
reigns in the universe all things owe their being. 

These events, according to the chronology of the Bible, 
occurred about six thousand years since. ‘The truth of 
this position is, however, denied by certain individuals, 
who reject the Bible as containing a revelation from God. 
They affirm that facts on the surface of the earth, and in 
the history of nations, demonstrate that the present order 
of things is much older than six thousand years. A few 
of these objections will now be noticed : 

Ist. The first objection to be noticed has long been 
exploded. But, as it was considered, in its day, an in- 
superable objection to the truth of the Mosaic narrative, it 
is introduced, with its ample refutation, to show how very 
plausible an argument may sometimes appear, when there 
is not the least truth in the conclusion to which it arrives. 
Brydone, in his Sicilian Tour, makes the Canon Recupero 
say that he discovered a stratum of lava, which, in his 
opinion, flowed from Mount Autna in the second Cartha- 

-ginian war, or about two thousand years ago. On this 
stratum of lava, the soil is not sufficiently strong for corn. 
The conclusion, then, was, that it required two thousand 
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years to change the surface of lava into fertile soil. On 
sinking a pit near Mount tna, seven distinct strata of 
lava were discovered, between most of which rich soil 
was found. On applying the conclusion of the Canon 
Recupero to this fact, it was decided that the lowest 
stratum of lava must have flowed from the volcano four- 
teen thousand years since; which, admitting the position 
correct, falsified the Mosaic chronology. But it appears, 
after all, that Brydone misrepresents the Canon Recupero. 
For Dolomieu, a distinguished mineralogist, says of the 
Canon, ‘“ He died without any other affliction than that 
which was caused to him by the work of Brydone. He 
could, not conceive for what purpose this stranger, to 
whom he had rendered services, endeavored to excite 
suspicion concerning the orthodoxy of his faith. This 
simple man, very religious, and attached to the faith of 
his forefathers, was far from admitting, as an evidence 
against the book of Genesis, pretended facts which are 
false, but from which, even if they had been true, nothipg 
could have been concluded.” * 

But, even if it be admitted that the argument is truly 
ascribed to the Canon Recupero, the conclusion deduced 
from it is wholly without foundation. For it is very 
doubtful whether lava ever becomes sufliciently decom- 
posed to form a fruitful soil. There is lava in Auvergne, 
France, which has most probably been there for three 
thousand years, without any apparent change of its sur- 
face. The soil discovered between the strata of lava near 
Mount tna is undoubtedly formed of volcanic tufa or 
ashes, which might have been deposited in a few hours 
after each stream of lava had flowed.* But, if it could be 
demonstrated that lava can be decomposed and converted 
into fertile soil, the conclusion that fourteen thousand 
years are necessary to make seven coverings of soil be- 
tween seven strata of lava, is fallacious, from the follow- 
ing fact: — The towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the year 
79,——a year rendered famous by the death of Pliny, as 
mentioned in a letter by his nephew to Tacitus. Now, 


7 Quoted in Comstock’s Geology, p. 371. 
* See the proofs collated in Comstock’s Geology, p. 369, and onward. 
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actual examination has proved that the matter which has 
buried Herculaneum is the result of six distinct eruptions, 
‘with veins of good soil betwixt them.” Yet these have 
all been deposited in less than eighteen hundred years, 
Instead of twelve thousand, as should have been the case, 
according to the representation of Brydone.? 

2d. Another objection to the Mosaic chronology is de- 
duced from the phenomena exhibited in the neighborhood 
of Niagara falls. It is very evident that the falls of 
Niagara were once many miles below their present station, 
even if we did not admit that they formerly fell over the 
hill at Lewiston, seven miles from Goat island. And it 
is equally evident that the falls have worn out nearly, if 
not quite, all of the enormous ravine which extends to 
Lewiston, and through which the Niagara river flows. 
Concerning this fact, an eminent geologist has ventured 
the following speculation: ‘If the ratio of recession had 
never exceeded fifty yards in forty years, it must have 
required nearly ten thousand years for the excavation of 
the whole ravine ; but scarcely any estimate can be formed 
of the quantity of time consumed in such an operation, 
because the retrograde movement was probably much 
more rapid when the whole current was confined within 
a space not exceeding a fourth or fifth of that which the 
falls now occupy.” "° 

Certain individuals, adopting as demonstration, what 
indeed Lyell himself considers as uncertain reasoning, 
have affirmed positively that ten thousand years were 
occupied in forming the ravine below the falls, and that 
therefore the Mosaic chronology must be false. The fol- 
lowing considerations prove the conclusion to be falla- 
cious. 

From abundant marine remains found in every portion 
of the State of New York, it is clear that the ocean once 
covered the whole of it. Dr. George E. Hayes, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. has attempted to prove, that when the State of New 
York was gradually elevated from the ocean, the ridge of 
limestone at Lewiston must have formed a reef separating 
the waters south of it from the waters north of it; that as 


® See Watson’s Appeal to Infidels, at the end of his Reply to Gibbon. 
10 Lyell’s Geology, vol. 5 p. 178. 
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the reef received greater elevation, the water south must 


have rushed through gaps in the reef; that the ravine at 
Lewiston was one of those gaps; that the rushing of the 
water from the south and the action of the water north of 
the reef, must have formed an estuary which tore up the 
limestone with great rapidity; and that thus we may 
account for the formation of at least four miles of the 
ravine. If this calculation may be depended on, then it 
is evident that the portion of the ravine which formed the 
estuary must have been excavated in a short period of 
time. But, even if this consideration is not urged, there 
are facts of great weight which bear upon the point. The 
argument which rests upon Lyell’s speculation is uncer- 
tain, because the shale, which lies beneath the limestone 
formation over which the river flows, may have been 
washed out more rapidly and to a greater extent at some 
periods than at others, and thus have left a vast mass of 
unsupported limestone to be broken down by the enor- 
mous power of the water. Consequently the falls may, in 
a short period, have receded a space which, at other peri- 
ods, may have required a longer time. A small acquaint- 
ance with our limestone formations will serve to convince 
any person that seams often occur in them, leaving them 
in a condition far from being solid. Hence the limestone 
along the Niagara river may have been seamed or cracked 
in many places, so that vast portions may have cleaved off 
in a few hours, which, under other circumstances, may 
have required years. 
The water of the falls is now spread over a surface of 
eight hundred yards. But a short distance below the 
_ present site of the cataract, the American and British falls 
were united, and poured over a channel only one hundred 
and sixty yards wide. ‘ The old channel being one hun- 
dred and sixty yards wide, is exactly one fifth of the 
width of the present falls. Now, supposing the retrograde 
movement of the cataract had been in proportion to its 
width, then, according to Mr. Lyell’s estimate, it could 
have been only two thousand years in travelling from 
Queenstown to its present place; for one hundred and 


" American Journal of Science and Arts, vol. xxxv. No. 1. 
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sixty being a fifth of eight hundred, and allowing the 
present movement to be at the rate of seven miles in ten 
thousand years, then, being only a fifth as wide anciently | 
as now, there is reason to believe that it moved at least 
five times as fast. But, reasoning from the data before us, 
the time must have been even less than two thousand 
years ; for it is plain that a given quantity of water, say a 
yard in breadth, would perform the work of excavation 
more than five times as rapidly as it would if spread over 
five yards in breadth. It is, however, but fair to state that 
the falls at Queenstown were not so high as they are at 
present, and therefore, estimating the quantity of water 
the same as at present, the movement must have been 
slower than now. For we know that the denudating 
or excavating power of water bears not only a proportion 
to its depth and rapidity, but also to the height from which 
it falls, so that cataracts of little elevation produce no per- 
ceptible effects for centuries, while, if the same quantity 
of water were precipitated from a height of several hun- 
dred feet, the whole precipice would gradually retrograde 
up the stream. Allowing, therefore, that the falls moved 
only at half the rate above estimated, this would fix the 
time at four thousand years since they were at Queens- 
town. Now, without giving any opinion as to the real 
epoch, when this cataract was at Queenstown — for there 
are no grounds on which such an opinion ought to be 
formed — still we must be permitted to say that, according 
to the data Mr. Lyell has given us, it is quite plain that 
the cataract of Niagara could not have been more than 
three thousand or four thousand years in moving from 
Queenstown to its present place, instead of ten thousand 
years ; which impression, if any, he conveys.” # 

- These considerations prove that not only is the objec- 
tion fallacious, and founded on uncertain data, but that 
there is no fact connected with the falls of Niagara which 
militates with the Mosaic chronology. Feeble indeed 
must be the faith which can yield the attested principles 
of the Bible for the speculations of an unproved theory, 
false in fact, and unsustained even by the localities of the 
cataract to which it refers for testimony. 


12 Comstock’s Geology, pp. 33, 34. 
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3d. It is not unfrequently alleged, that the chronology 
of the Chinese and Hindoos, as well as that of some other 
pagan nations, extends to a very ancient period beyond 
the Mosaic chronology, and therefore that the age which 
the Bible assigns to the present creation is not to be cred- 
ited. But this objection is not valid, because most 0° the 
chronology of pagan nations, especially of the Chinese and 
Hindoos, is not only inadmissible, but absurd. A tera 
thorough examination of the claims of heathen nations to 
excessive antiquity, Cuvier not only saw that those claims 
were without foundation, but he came to this deliberate 
conclusion: “‘ We see that wherever nature addresses us, 
she uses the same language,” and ‘“‘everywhere informs 
us that the present state of things has not commenced at 
a very remote period.” * That the chronology of the 
Chinese and Hindoos is almost entirely fabulous, and that 
but little credit is to be given it, may be established by 
the following facts: In some of their traditions, the 
Chinese claim to have been a separate nation for three 
millions, and in others of their traditions, nine millions, 
of years before the Christian era; when it is notorious that 
Confucius, their oldest known author, wrote, at the very 
farthest date, only about the sixth century before Christ, 
while all that relates to that people previous to his time is 
a mere mass of fable, not deserving even the name of his- 
tory, though compiled by him.’* The Hindoos divide 
the age of the world into four grand periods, denominated 
yugs. Of these periods, three have already elapsed, and 
the fourth is now passing. The four periods, they say, 
comprise 3,892,911 years. And what stamps their chro- 
nological system with tenfold absurdity is their grave 
declaration that one king reigned during the whole of the 
first yug, a period of 1,728,000 years.° Will any reflect- 
ing person urge such fables as these, to prove that the 
Mosaic chronology is not worthy of credence? And yet 
it appears to me that all the objections which are brought 
to falsify the relation contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis, partake more or less of the same character. 


* ures io the eS of the Globe, p. 103. 
istory of China in the Family Library, vol. i. p. 165, and onwards. 
iS History of the Bible in the Family Library, vol i. p. i. ; 
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In the account of the present arrangement of things on 
the surface of the earth, we are informed, in the third, 
fourth, and fifth verses, that God created light; that the 
light was named day, and the darkness night; and that 
the evening and the morning were the first day. A very 
grave question is frequently propounded, in reference to 
these statements, viz. How could there have been light 
and a day, when the sun was not fixed in the heavens 
until the fourth day? This question is founded on an 
error. It assumes that there is no light independent of 
the sun. This is a great mistake. Dr. A. Clarke informs 
us, by a collation of some passages where the word occurs, 
that the Hebrew aur signifies not only light, but also heat, 
fire. When God said, ‘‘ Let there be light; and there was 
light,” it means that he everywhere diffused the elements 
of light, heat, and fire; for they exist in all portions of 
the earth. The glow-worm and fire-fly have light; flint 
and steel will produce both light and heat ; two dry sticks, 
rubbed together, will yield them; while light flashes in 
electric fluid, and sparkles in the phosphorescence of the 
ocean wave. ‘To the goodness of Deity in causing light 
and heat to be thus universally diffused, man is greatly 
indebted ; for, however dreary the spot of earth on which 
we may sojourn, both may be procured. This light was 
designated by the term ‘day ;” and the absence of it, 
producing darkness, was called “night.” By the remark, 
‘“‘and the evening and the morning were the first day,” 
we do not infer that the same arrangement existed then 
as on the fourth day, when the sun was placed in his 
sphere. ‘The simple fact embraced in the remark is this: 
When the earth commenced its revolutions, each of those 
revolutions divided time into a night and a day; and this 
division was ever after to exist. And, in order to signify 
this fact to men, the sun was fixed in the heavens, to 
shine on various parts of the earth in succession, that the 
period designated by the terms evening and morning 
might become manifest. Hence, in the sacred narrative 
it is said that the sun, &c. should be “for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and years.” 

The next act of Deity was to arrange the firmament, or 
atmosphere, or air, around the earth. One of the great 
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objects of this firmament was to separate the water above 
the firmament from the water beneath the firmament ; or, 
in other words, to divide the water which rises in the 
form of vapor from the water contained in oceans, lakes, 
and rivers. Most wise and sublime arrangement! fraught 
with divine benevolence, and pregnant with blessing for 
the earth. Water is eight hundred times heavier than 
air; yet it has a property by which it is changed into 
vapor, when it becomes lighter than air, and ascends to 
form the clouds which float in the heavens. In those 
clouds it becomes condensed, resumes very nearly its for- 
mer weight, and of course tends to the earth, on which it 
falls in the shape of rain and dew. 

On the third day, God deposited the water into beds, 
which depositions of water were named seas, and also 
caused the dry land to appear, which land was named 
earth ; while at the same time he brought forth vegeta- 
tion in all its forms, orders, and beauties. On the fourth 
day, he created the sun and moon, and put them in the 
heavens, that they might rule the day and night, the time 
or duration of which he appointed when he said, “ Let 
there be light; ”’ and also that they might divide the light 
from darkness, and be for signs, seasons, days, and years. 
An objection is frequently started against the sixteenth 
verse of this account: “‘ And God made two great lights; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night: he made the stars also.” his language 
seems to convey the idea that the stars, as well as the sun 
and moon, were not made until six thousand years since. 

_ The objection is, that it degrades the Deity to suppose 
that he remained listless in his greatness, and created 
nothing until the period mentioned by Moses. This ob- 

_ jection would be valid, provided the Mosaic narrative as- 
_serted that the stars were not created until then; for it is 
very rational to believe that the divine attributes have 
been continually in operation, creating and recreating va- 
rious portions of the universe, throughout all past time. 
The Mosaic narrative, however, does not assert what the 
objection assumes. ‘The sentence upon which the objec- 
tion is founded is this: ‘he made the stars also.”” The 
words “he made,” as they stand in the common version, 
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are printed in italics, and are not found in the Hebrew, 
but, like every other italicised word in the Bible, were 
added to the text by the English translators. Take away 
those words, and the simple statement remains. that the 
moon, so far as this earth is concerned, was destined to 
rule the night, and “the stars also.” This parenthetical 
and very brief notice of the celestial hosts, among which 
are undoubtedly myriads of suns, while the moon is men- 
tioned as the next greatest to the sun of our system, 
“shows clearly that astronomical phenomena are here 
spoken of only according to their relative importance to 
our earth, and to mankind, and without any regard to 
their real importance in the boundless universe.” 

On the fifth day, animals of the sea and the air were 
brought into existence; and, on the sixth day, animals 
dwelling on land received their birth, together with man, 
the highest order of earthly being, because endowed with 
intellect. The remarks which are yet to be offered will 
relate wholly to the creation of man, since, if it is evi- 
dent that God created man, it will readily be admitted 
that he fashioned all other animals. There are certain 
facts in reference to man which are demonstrable by 
the clearest evidence of geology. One fact is, that man 
has existed on the earth but for a period comparatively 
short. 

The proof by which this position is sustained is ample. 
It has already been observed in this article, that in each of 
the series of rocks, with the exception of the primitive 
series, animal remains are discovered. For instance, in 
the transition rocks, the remains of the lowest order of 
marine animals are deposited. Now it is evident that, at 
the time those remains were deposited, the substance of 
the transition rocks must have been in a soft state; that 
those rocks were once the uppermost of all strata; and 
that all the series above them have been formed since the 
transition series. The irresistible conclusion is, that, as 
no fossil remains of man are found in the rocks of the 
transition series, man did not then exist. On examining 
all the other series, animal remains of different orders have 
appeared, nearly all of which belonged to species now 
extinct. As no remains of men have been discovered in 
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any of the series of rocks, it follows that man had no ex- 
istence when the strata of those series were reduced to 
hardness. The uniform testimony of geology is, that 
there was a period when.man began to exist, and that the 
period is recent. Buckland remarks that “ the modern 
discoveries of geology’ have established the conclusion 
“that existing species have had a beginning, and this ata 
period comparatively recent in the physical history of 0 'r 
globe.” 36 Lyell declared that he ‘‘ need not dwell on the 
proofs of the low antiquity of our species, for it is not con- 
troverted by any experienced geologist.” Bakewell says, 
“‘that man is the latest tenant of the globe, is confirmed 
by the oldest records or traditions that exist of the origin 
of the human race.” * 

As it is, then, beyond controversy a fact that man be- 
gan to be, it is a proper question to urge, How came he to 
exist? It will not be necessary to notice the fantastic 
dreams that man sprang from the earth like a vegetable, 
or that a monkey was his parent, or that the blind laws of 
matter deliberately moulded clods of the valley into a liv- 
ing being: let these pass, like other vagaries of the mind. 
It is evident that wherever design exists, there must have 
been a designer. ‘To deny this would be denying that 
every effect must have a cause. ‘The human frame is a 
volume of design, and is composed of a series of organs 
evinecing the nicest skill and wisdom. As it has been 
demonstrated that there was a time when man began to 
exist, it isan axiomatic position that the first man was cre- 
ated by intelligence. That intelligence we denominate 
God, of whom Moses said, ‘The Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 


The Mosaic narrative, then, agrees with reason, and 
with geological facts as they exist around us. We are 
convinced that the narrative is correct, and is a true exhi- 
bition of the phenomena of the present creation. ‘ We 
argue thus: it is demonstrable from geology that there 
was a period when no organic beings had existence: these 
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organic beings must have had a beginning subsequently 
to this period ; and where is that beginning to be found, 
but in the will and fiat of an intelligent and all-wise 
Creator?” From this reasoning, founded as it is upon 
physical facts, there is no escape. It not only discovers 
the supreme God, but it gives strength to the proposition 
that to Moses were the secrets of creation revealed, for the 
purpose of instructing his people that the same Being who 
gave birth to the celestial orbs, also lit up the fires of the 
sun, arranged the planets of the solar system, fixed the 
earth upon its axis, and filled it with bounty and blessing. 
The earth, then, from centre to circumference, in all its 
internal fire, vast strata of rocks, mighty mountains, rivers, 
lakes, oceans, and organic beings, unites with the magnifi- 
cence of the solar system in attesting the truth of the 
Mosaic narrative, which ascribes the origin of the universe 
to one supreme, wise, powerful, just, and good Being, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” who, ‘ before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and 
the world were made,” was “‘ God from everlasting, world 
without end.” G. W. M. 


Art. II. 


Historical Sketch of the Form and Structure of the He- 
brew Language. 


Tue Hebrew language has a strong claim on our notice, 
on account of its high antiquity. In the light of all that 
history relates, it is as old as the memory of man, and 
carries that memory back to the remotest period of our 
world. It is also the mother of languages. In this rela- 


tion, which it bears to a very considerable portion of the. 


languages of the world, it affords a proof, which ti 
itself cannot efface, of the very extended relationship of 
mankind. his proof appears the most visible to those 
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who can best trace the analogies that exist between the 
mother language and her children, and from these “ to her 
children’s children, of the third and fourth generation.” 
But what renders this language of the greatest importance 
to us is, that, with very few exceptions, it is the original 
of the entire Old Testament. The oldest and best histo- 
ries of the ancient world were drawn up in the Hebrew 
language; and it is first in this tongue that we find the 
sublime language of prophecy, speaking forth the glories 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. A historical ac- 
count, then, of its form and structure, it would seem, 
must be interesting to the great body even of common 
readers, and by no means uninviting to the biblical student. 

It may be proper here to remark, that, should any one 
imagine that, from the nature of the subject, this article 
can possess nothing inviting to him, since it embraces a 
topic beyond the reach of his comprehension, he is in- 
formed that this is not the design of the writer. It is 
hoped that every reader who is inclined to pass this article 
by on this account, will so far yield to our request as to 
peruse, at least, some few of its pages. 


In the structure of the Hebrew language, we meet with 
a feature, at the very commencement, of which a scholar 
in the modern languages would hardly dream. This is 
the singular manner—singular to us—din which it is 
read, it being the reverse of our own: from the right hand 
side of the page toward the left, instead of being read from 
the left toward the right. This is not an arrangement 
peculiar to the Hebrew, but is common to most of the 
Asiatic languages. The Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, are,’ 
in this respect, like the Hebrew. 'The Ethiopic, said to 
be derived from the Arabic, is an exception ; it being read, 
like the English and the European languages generally, 
from the left hand side of the page toward theright. We 
are, then, to look for the title-page of a Hebrew book 
where we would look for the conclusion of an English; 
and for the end, where we should expect to find the title- 
page in a work of our own language. When informing 
persons of this circumstance, and at the same time putting 
a Hebrew Bible or Psalter into their hands, how often do 
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we meet with the reply, Then Hebrew reads backward! 
But a little reflection will show us that this is not true. 
Hebrew no more reads backwards than English; since 
the idea of backwards or forwards arises simply from the 
custom that belongs to a language. 

The Hebrew alphabet has twenty-two letters, of a 
somewhat thick and square form, the names of which are 
found, in their proper order, in the 119th Psalm, dividing 
the Psalm into sections of eight verses each. The Jews 
anciently had no numerical figures, but used their letters 
for numbers, as well as for constituent parts of words. 
Hence, in the Psalm above referred to, they serve for 
ordinals ; as first, second, third, &c. 

The sounds of Hebrew letters are now considered as 
comprehending nearly all the variety of consonant sounds 
expressed by the alphabets of modern languages. 'They 
are more numerous than those of the Greek, though the 
latter language is immensely rich in its vocabulary, and 
exceeds the Hebrew in the number of its elementary 
characters. But, as a period of more than two thousand 
years has elapsed since Hebrew was spoken and written 
in its purity, it is highly probable that the exact original 
sounds of most of the letters are lost. Most of the modern 
languages, and, perhaps it may be said, all the Huropean 
languages, have come into existence long since the Hebrew 
ceased to be spoken as vernacular, or held a place among 
the living expressions that fall from the lipsof man. ‘The 
images of the words of David and Solomon have come 
down to our times; but the sownds of those words have 
vanished with the breath that uttered them. What long 
and wonderful periods have elapsed since the whole struc- 
ture of the richest and most magnificent temple of the old 
world was demolished! and yet the very symbols of 
thought that were uttered in that temple are presented to 
our eyes in the words, and the arrangement of words, that 
formed the first prayer which was uttered within its walls. 

Whatever were the sounds of the Hebrew alphabet 
originally, it has for a long period been considered, by the 
Jews and most nations, an alphabet of consonants only. 
The vowel sounds that belonged to it have been supposed 
to be understood. But this subject, in a historical view, 
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is not without obscurity. For, when it is considered that 
the Jews have letters which appear to correspond to most 
of the vowels of modern languages, and that it is acknowl- 
edged, on all hands, that those vowels are derived from 
them, it is difficult to conceive how they ever could have 
been used exclusively as consonants. It is nearly as cer- 
tain, from the common laws of language, that no letter 
was ever invented for the purpose of being silent, as that 
the dry limbs of a green tree did not originally grow dry. 
In the transformation of words that were incorporated into 
languages not originally their own, and in accommodating 
the sounds of new-made words to the ear, a blow was 
often struck to a letter, that deprived it of its sound, 
though its form, like a dry limb in a green tree, was per- 
mitted to retain its place. This is, in most cases, the true 
origin of silent letters in modern languages. But those 
letters in Hebrew cannot be accounted for in this way. 
That language is original; and, though it may have 
adopted some words from other languages, it is not at all 
probable that it is indebted to them for its structure, or for 
any of its grammatical forms. 'The Chaldee and Syriac 
languages are in the same predicament with the Hebrew. 
Whichsoever of these we account the most ancient, still it 
throws no light upon this subject. We have, for example, 
no conception how the aleph, which corresponds to the 
first letter of most alphabets, could ever have been sound- 
ed as a consonant. Our grammars tell us that we now 
give it no sound, because we do not know what sound to 
give it. But the ancients certainly gave it some sound, 
either vowel or consonant, or a combination of both. 

Whether some few of the Hebrew letters were originally 
vowels, or not, there can be no dispute that many of their 
words were written without vowels. And it may be that 
this laid the foundation for the conclusion that, as many 
Hebrew words were without vowels, all were. But we 
must take the language as we now find it; and as it now 
is, it undoubtedly will remain; for immutability is the 
province of dead languages. This, however, will not 
preclude great improvements in teaching, learning, and 
understanding them. 

Here we would indulge a single remark, that the fact 
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that both the Hebrew and Greek languages, having long 
Since ceased to be the common and living languages of 
any people, tends very much to establish the immutability 
of the sacred pages. Those languages, from their very 
condition, must remain unaltered. The sources for under- 
standing them are drawn from antiquity, a period utterly 
beyond the reach of innovations; and they are not there- 
fore subject to the fluctuation of any living language, or 
the caprice of any comparatively recent body of men. 

To return to the subject of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
reader will not now be surprised to be told that the word 
Sodom, for instance, has in Hebrew only the three letters 
s, d, m, the vowels being understood. The question 
would naturally be asked, How are we to know what 
vowels to supply? If we may be allowed to conjecture, 
we think the strong probability is, that such vowels were 
understood as the received pronunciation dictated, and 
that the pronunciation of words was not understood by 
the learned themselves, until they were taught it by com- 
mon usage. As, for instance, the letter 5, beth —corre- 
sponding to our b— might stand for the syllable bau, bah, 
ba, be, bo, or boo ; and the reader would understand, from 
his previous acquaintance with the word, which of these 
syllables to make of this letter. Respecting the word 
Sodom, the vowels which we put in it were copied from 
the Greek Septuagint. 'The Hebrew scholar would now 
spell it Sedom. 

To supply the deficiency of vowels, we have, in most 
Hebrew Bibles, little points, placed in different relative 
situations, connected with the letters, serving for the vari- 
ous purposes of vowels, accents, and pauses. ‘They serve 
to limit the grammatical construction of the language, as 
the punctators understood it, to an extent that amounts to 
nearly as much as a translation into some of the more 
modern languages. But it is not believed, at this day, 
that these points form any part of the original text. ‘They 
were added, for pronunciation and other purposes, at a 
remote period — though for the most part, if not altogether, 
since the Christian era— by a set of Jews called Masorites ; 
hence they are usually termed Masoretic points. They 
profess to preserve the original pronunciation of the lan- 
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guage; but this is not at all likely, although they afford 
us the pronunciation and accent that obtains among the 
Jews at this day. Were it the case that these points came 
down to us from a period so early as that of Ezra, they 
would serve the, double purpose of conveying to us, SO 
near as may be, the original pronunciation, and, in many 
instances, a comment on the original text, that would have 
equal authority with the text itself. That this is not the 
case, is apparent from the Septuagint and Vulgate transla- 
tions of the Old Testament, in cases where they retain 
the names in the Hebrew Bible. The translation of the 
Septuagint was made between two and three hundred 
years before the Christian era; while that of the Vulgate 
is attributed to Jerome, in the latter part of the fourth 
century after Christ. This translation, with some few 
alterations, has become the authorized Scriptures of the 
Catholics, and, in their estimation, of equal authority with 
the original. 

“The age of the Masorites,” says Buck, in his Theo- 
logical Dictionary, “has been much disputed. Archbish- 
op Usher places them before Jerome; Capel, at the end of 
the fifth century; father Morin, in the tenth century. 
Basnage says they were not a society, but a succession of 
men; and that the Masora was a work of many gramma- 
rians, who, without associating or communicating their 
notions, composed this collection of criticisms on the He- 
brew text. It is urged that there were Masorites from 
the time of Ezra and the men of the great synagogue, to 
about the year of Christ, 1030; and that Ben Asher and 
Ben Naphtali, who were the best of the profession, and 

_ who, according to Basnage, were inventors of the Masora, 
flourished at this time. Each of these published a copy 

3 of the whole Hebrew text, as correct, says Dr. Prideaux, 
as they could make it. The eastern Jews have followed 
that of Ben Naphtali, and the western, that of Ben Asher ; 
and all that has been done since is to copy after them, 
without making any more corrections or Masoretical criti- 
cisms.”’ . 

The Masoretic points having no divine authority, a 
method of reading without any regard to them obtained 
in some parts of Europe in an early part of the last centu- 
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ry, and prevailed in this country until within about the 
last twenty years, since which time the reading by the 
vowel points has returned so rapidly as almost to exclude 
every other method. On the plan of reading without 
points, five of the original letters were considered as hav- 
ing vowel sounds, viz. aleph, he, vav, yod, ain or ajin. 
In words where neither of these letters occur, the sound 
of a short vowel, like that of e or a, connected the conso- 
nants that were otherwise destitute of vowels. This 
mode of reading is very simple, and easily acquired, and . 
presents us the original text strictly ‘without note or 
comment.” But the diversity of reading on this plan had 
become nearly as great as the number of the grammarians 
who had adopted it. Hence the great variety of spelling 
that has obtained in writing the same Hebrew word in 
our letters. 'The use of the Masoretic points has the fol- 
lowing advantage over every other method: 1. It produces 
a uniform mode of reading. 2. By them we must read 
Hebrew as the Jews have and do read it. 3. They show, 
in many instances, how the Jews understand their own 
language. 

- When we speak, as we have done, of a uniform mode 
of reading, we would not be understood that the usages of 
different nations can be brought exactly to the same tone 
of utterance, or that exactly the same sound will, in all 
cases, be attached to any single vowel point. With all 
that Walker has done to fix the pronunciation even of our 
own language, and though we say he has produced a uni- 
formity among his admirers, yet experience has shown us 
that this uniformity is not without the shadow of turning. 

In Hebrew, there is a peculiarity in the connection of 
words, that opens to the mind of the young student with 
no small degree of novelty. Who would not admire, on 
being first told that, without circumlocution, the very first 
word in the Hebrew Bible comprehends the whole phrase 
in our Bible, In the beginning? This word is PYWN7D; 
which, expressed in our letters as nearly as practicable, is 
bérashéth, with the accent on the last syllable. Here we 
have a word, composed of six letters in Hebrew ; but the 
increase of letters, when expressed in our alphabet, is 
much less than usual, owing to two of the original letters, 
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N, aleph, and 3, yod, being superseded by the points, 
so that four only of the original letters are sounded: what 
else we find in the word, as we spell it, is made by the 
Masoretic points. But the reader will wish to know how 
we translate it by the three English words, In the begin- 
ning. The first letter, 9, is called a prefix to the remain- 
ing part of the word, which remaining part is a distinct 
word of itself. This prefix has the force of a preposition, 
and makes what we call ix. The same prefix, when the 
sense requires, is rendered by other prepositions, such as 
with, at, by. There is nothing in the Hebrew word that 
corresponds to our the. It depends entirely upon the 
sense, whether we say, In the beginning, or In a begin- 
. ning, or In beginning ; whether we use the article the, a, 
or no article at all. Here is a case, like a thousand others, 
which would be utterly out of our reach, were we exelu- 
sively confined to a translation, and in which we derive 
the advantage of being our own judges, by understanding 
the original Scriptures. ‘The remarks we have here made 
on the articles are not of universal application. The He- 
brew language has a word that is considered an article, 
commonly abridged to what is called an emphatic letter. 
This corresponds usually to our definite article; but the 
Jews have nothing that bears analogy to our article a. 

All the relations of words expressed by prepositions in 
our language are commonly made in Hebrew by the junc- 
tion of single letters, as prefixes to the following words. 
Notwithstanding, however, that this is the general prac- 
tice in the construction of sentences, the Jews have prep- 
ositions that are distinct words, which are used in the 
same manner as ours are. 

There are also in Hebrew many peculiarities in the 
connection of pronouns, or parts of pronouns, with nouns, 
verbs, participles, adverbs, and prepositions. The pro- 
nouns that express possession, or serve as objects, corre- 
sponding to our pronouns in the objective case, are usually 
connected with nouns and verbs by parts of themselves, 
consisting more frequently of one letter, seldom of more 
than two, postfixed to the noun or verb, as the case may 

be, and constituting with it a single word. The postfixes 
frequently follow a single prepositive letter; so that, in a 
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word of one syllable, we have what makes two words in 
our language. Take, as an example, the word 4s, Jo, 
which means ¢o, or for him, the first letter serving for a 
preposition, and the other for a pronoun. 

Some word signifying and must be of very frequent use 
in all languages. The Hebrew manages this to peculiar 
advantage, by prefixing the letter 4, vav, only ; which, 
though it may make an additional syllable, never makes 
an additional word. ; 

The inflections of the verbs, to form modes and tenses, 
are so different from those of Greek, Latin, or any of the 
modern European languages, as to form a great curiosity. 
These likewise are made by parts of pronouns, prefixed 
for the future, and postfixed for the past. Though the 
future is never destitute of prefixes, it sometimes has post- 
fixes likewise. Another property of the Hebrew verb, 
unlike the classic and modern languages, is, that it varies — 
for gender, as well as the noun. So the Hebrew verb 
makes its mode, tense, and gender, by the help of parts 
of pronouns. 

The multiplicity of tenses with which many languages 
abound is altogether unknown in the Hebrew, which has 
only the past and the future. This may seem like a most 
inconvenient barrenness; but a few considerations will 
make the contrary appear true. In the multiplicity of 
tenses which we have, we find that one is sometimes 
substituted for another. We find, also, that we must 
attend to the scope of a writing, to discover what is meant 
by a tense, rather than to the shape of a word, or the 
appendages that are called auxiliaries. The tenses in 
Hebrew are understood to be used relatively to some 
point of time, which the scope of the subject naturally 
suggests. Thus, the past and the future are used alike in 
prophecy as in history. The present tense appears only 
in participles, which are called intermediate ; that is, be- 
tween the past and the future. It is what Buxtorf, in his 
Brief Philosophical Lexicon of Rabbinical Words, calls 
“994995 (Lenont) Medius, intermedius: ‘Tempus preesens 
participii, apud grammaticos, quia Medium est inter Pra- 
teritum et Futurum.” 
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Having, in the foregoing pages of this article, given the 
reader a brief sketch of the form and structure of the 
Hebrew language, it may be desirable that something be 
said of lexicons. These are numerous, with many of 
which the writer of this article has had no means of be- 
coming acquainted. And, indeed, if he possessed the 
requisite information, it would not be expected he would 
offer it at length in this place. 

Something more than two centuries have elapsed since 
the appearance of the two Buxtorfs, father and son, who 
did wonders in reviving Hebrew lore. They were for 
the seventeenth century what Gesenius of Germany is 
for the nineteenth. The lexicons of the Buxtorfs have 
had a prominent influence in modeling all the following 
Hebrew lexicons, down to very nearly our own times. 
Time has not so far eclipsed those works as to render 
them useless to the scholar of the present day; though 
we should by no means recommend them to the exclu- 
sive use of the young student. Their lexicons and gram- 
mars, like most literary works of their day, were all writ- 
ten in Latin. About the middle of the last century ap- 
peared the Hebrew and English Lexicon of John Parkhurst. 
This was quite an extensive work, embracing also all the 
Chaldee words in the Bible, with Hebrew and Chaldee 
grammars; and all without any regard to the Masoretic 
points. We may say, without the fear of contradiction, 
that this work bore the palm in England and in our infant 
country for something more than a half century. Park- 
hurst’s lexicon was abridged by Pike into a very small 
and useful form for almost any scholar, on account of his 
peculiar arrangement of the words. This was likewise 
without points. But, since the works of Gesenius ap- 
peared, and have been translated for the use of biblical 
students in this country, the study of Hebrew has been 
greatly revived, and the Masoretic points, having been 
reinstated in their former standing, have gained an entire 
ascendency. — Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, the 
writer of this article sought in vain for a Hebrew gram- 
mar to teach him the use of the points which he found in 
his Bible: at this day, he can scarcely find a grammar 
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without them, if he excepts some few of his own preser- 
vation. — The lexicon of Gesenius was originally written 
in the German language, the second edition of which was 
translated by Prof. Gibbs, and published in this country 
in the year 1824. Since this time, Prof. Gibbs has pub- 
lished a small Hebrew Lexicon, which is an abridgement 
of the foregoing. 'This has latterly been the lexicon of 
common use. In the year 1836, Prof. Robinson published 
a translation of a new Hebrew and Latin Lexicon of Ge- 
senius, containing 1092 8vo. pages. This has been noticed 
in the Expositor heretofore, and is considered the best of 
anything of the kind accessible to the students of this 
country. It must be confessed that Gesenius’s Hebrew 
and Latin Lexicon has very many important improvements 
on his earlier editions, that were published in the German 
language. These improvements are incorporated into the 
translation of Prof. Robinson.—In the year 1837 was 
published, in New York, a lexicon having the following 
title: ‘‘A complete Hebrew and English critical and pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, on a new and improved plan; con- 
taining all the words in the Holy Bible, both Hebrew and 
Chaldee, with the vowel points, both prefixes and aflixes, 
as they stand in the original text, together with their deri- 
vation, literal and etymological meaning, as it occurs in 
every part of the Bible ; and illustrated by numerous cita- 
tions from the Targums, T'almuds, and cognate dialects. 
By W. L. Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages in New 
York.” If a pronouncing dictionary is useful in any lan- 
guage, it certainly must be in Hebrew ; for there are sev- 
eral things in the’ pronunciation of Hebrew that are not 
only difficult to learn, but difficult to retain. Some of the 
original letters are sometimes sounded, and sometimes 
silent. Some of the vowel points are differently sounded 
in different circumstances; and even one of the points, 
called sheva, is sometimes sounded, but often quiescent. 
To be sure, we have rules to direct us in understanding 
all these varieties, in our grammars; but these are points 
in which we need, if ever, ‘‘ precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept, line upon line, line upon line, here a little, 
and there a little.” Roy’s Dictionary is thoroughly ortho- 
dox, but on many accounts useful. Its references to 
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particular passages are more copious than any other; so 
that, for a concordance, it is better than that of Gesenius. 

The late labors of Gesenius on the much-disputed (7), 
olam, usually rendered eternal, or everlasting, and, in 
connection with other words, forever and forever and ever, 
is a great advance on the definition he gave in his first 
Lexicon, published in 1810 and 1812. I shall be pardoned 
a digression in presenting a comparative view of them. 
His only definition in his first German edition is, Hwigkeit, 
eternity. He then goes on to tell us, “ein Ausdruck, 
welcher nur, wie auch bey uns in der Sprache des gemei- 
nen Lebens, haufig ungenau gebraucht wird, wo bloss 
eine sehr lange Zeit ausgedriickt werden soll ;” i. e. an 
expression which is often used, as indeed it is used by us 
in the language of common life, in a lax sense, where only 
a very long time is intended to be expressed. .In his Lex- 
icon of 1833, the original of Robinson’s, his explanation 
of the same word is, in Latin, thus: ‘ Occultum, spec. 
tempus occultum, absconditum, diuturnum, cujus vel ini- 
tium vel finis vel incertum est vel non definitum, @fernitas, 


- perpetuitas. Ponitur 1) de tempore diu preterito, antiquo. 


2) Sepius etiam ad tempus futurwm refertur, ita quidem 
ut terminus ad quem, quem vocant, ubique ex ipsa rei 
natura definiatur.’”’ Robinson’s translation of the above 
is, ‘‘ Occult, hidden, spec. hidden time; i.e. that is obscure 
and long, of which the beginning or end is uncertain or 
indefinite, duration, perpetuity, eternity. Spoken, 1. Of 
time long past, gray antiquity, of old, everlasting. 2. Often 
also of time future, ever, forever, evermore, in such a way 
that the terminus ad quem, as it is called, is to be deter- 
mined from the nature of the subject.” 

It may be proper to inform the reader that Gesenius, in 
his Lexicon of 1833, in explaining this word, has returned 
to the ground of former lexicographers, from which he had 
very much retrograded in his first work. It is certainly a 
matter of gratification, if not of instruction, to find, in 
works that cannot have been influenced by the controver- 


1 It may be proper here to remark, that it appears the Germans use their 
word for e¢ernity in much the same manner as they do its adjective for eternal. 
Our use of these words is different: we often use the word eternal in a limit- 
ed sense, but seldom or never eternity. 


‘ 
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sy between Universalists and their opponents, those defi- 
nitions of important words which coincide altogether with 
our views. Had Professor Stuart written his ‘‘ Exegetical 
Essays” three years later, Gesenius would have afforded 
him very little peculiar assistance. From an edition of 
Buxtorf, published in the year 1531, we find the follow- 
ing, given as a definition of this word: ‘Seculum, tempus 
homini absconditum tam infinitum et eternum, quam fini- 
tum;” i.e. dn age, time hidden from man, as well infi- 
mite and eternal as finite. —We quote from one more. 
Schindler’s Pentaglot Lexicon was published in 1512. 
His definition of this word is, “ A‘vum, seculum, certum 
temporis spatium ; longum tempus preteritum aut futurum ; 
tempus cujus duratio est abscondita; duratio finita juxta 
subjectam materiam, de qua agitur;” i. e. an age, a cer- 
tain space of time; long time past or future; a time, the 
duration of which is hidden ; a duration defined according 
to the subject matter treated of. S.C. L. 


Art. III. 


The New Testament Doctrine of Salvation. 


Ir has seemed to us that the idea commonly attached 
to the words save and salvation does not answer, in all 
respects, to the scriptural import of those terms; and that 
a misapprehension here has led to some questionable 
methods of illustrating the subject, as well as to some 
confusion in our general views of the doctrine. In a sub- 
ject, indeed, of so much consequence, occupying so broad 
a space in the Scriptures, it cannot be otherwise than that 
a slight mistake of the kind, in setting out, will involve 
many difficulties in the sequel. For, when we come to 
explain the numerous texts that relate to it, the attempt 
to harmonize them with each other and with sound reason, 
will be perpetually baffled by any erroneous element in 
our conception of their leading terms. While the texts 


le 
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treat of one thing, we shall unconsciously refer their lan- 
guage to another thing, and thus be driven either into 
false conclusions of doctrine, or into arbitrary schemes of 
interpretation, if not into both. 

The notion formerly current—at least the vulgar one 
—was, that to be saved, in the Christian sense of the 
phrase, is to be rescued from exposure to endless perdition, 
and received into heaven. We suppose it unnecessary to 
show, in our pages, that this is not the meaning. Few 
Universalists, and probably none of our readers, regard it 
as such, or admit that man needs salvation from a doom 
which they do not believe was ever denounced. It would 
not be strange, however, if the idea, having been so long 
and so deeply fixed in the public mind, should continue to 
exert some unconscious influence on the habits of think- 
ing, even among those,who have decidedly rejected it in 
its naked form. Is it not still the common sentiment that 
the term salvation, in its religious use, has always a direct 
and immediate reference to our final condition after death ? 
and does not this idea enter, more or less, into the habitual 
impressions of Universalists themselves, so as to affect 


_ their language and their forms of argument? For in- 


stance, when. it is contended, as we sometimes hear it 
done, that to make salvation in any respect conditional is 
derogatory to the attributes of God, ——on what ground is 
this argued? Why, on the ground that salvation is sy- 
nonymous with the final, ultimate attainment of immortal 
blessedness ; and this, it is very properly maintained, is 
secured in the divine counsel. It is on the same ground, 


too, that many are so reluctant to admit that we can pro- 


cure our own salvation, or that of our fellow-men, in the 
sense in which we procure other objects. Our salvation 
—meaning still our everlasting welfare —is said to be too 
momentous a concern to be committed to human agency, 
or to be affected by our exertions. It is the work of God 
alone. People are strengthened in this conclusion by the 
language of certain texts, which seem to ascribe salvation 
exclusively to the divine will, and to speak of it as the 
unconditional gift of God, “not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” ‘There are many other texts, however, 
which seem to regard man himself as an agent in procur- 
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ing it; and when these passages are brought into view, 
the attempt is sometimes made to reconcile them with the 
former, by supposing that two different kinds of salvation 
are referred to, — one of which is effected in this life, by 
human means, and is therefore conditional, as implied in 
the latter class of texts; the other, belonging to the future 
state, is the gift of God, and unconditional, as implied in 
the former class. 

Now, we confess we have doubts whether these 
representations are the best that could be chosen. We 
doubt whether the Scriptures will be found to justify 
them in their full length and breadth, if we bring into 
view all the passages that treat of the subject. To us, 
they seem, in part, to have grown out of two mis- 
conceptions, — one, respecting the relation between the 
divine and human agency; the other, respecting the 
scriptural meaning of the words in question. _ We shall 
first attend to the latter of these points, and endeavor to 
ascertain the idea of salvation, according to the New Tes- 
tament. And, since the term is often used there, as in 
the language of common life, with reference merely to 
physical relief, it may afford us some aid towards our 
ultimate object, if we begin by marking its signification in - 
these plainer cases, before we proceed to those of a moral 
or spiritual kind, which are less obvious to our senses. 


First, then, let us exemplify the usage of the term in 
cases of physical and secular salvation. When the disci- 
ples were overtaken by a storm on the sea of Galilee, they 
awoke their Master, and besought him, ‘saying, Lord, 
save us; we perish:” that is, preserve us alive; which 
he did, by stilling the tempest, and thus removing the 
danger.! So, too, Peter, when he found himself sinking, 
as he walked on the sea towards Jesus, cried out, ‘‘ Lord, 
save me,” or keep me from drowning; which was done 
by Christ stretching forth his hand and supporting him.” 
In St. Paul’s voyage to Rome it is said that, “when 
neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no small 
tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was 
then taken away ;” that is, all hope of surviving. And 


1 Matt. vii. 24—26. 2 Matt. xiv. 30, 31. 
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when they cast anchor, off the coast of Melita, and the 
sailors were about to flee out of the ship, “ Paul said to 
the centurion, Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot 
be saved,” or preserved alive.? The apostle says that 
‘Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
prepared an ark to the saving [Jiterally, for the salvation] 
of his house: ’’ that is, for the preservation of his family.* 
We read, also, in numerous instances, of ‘“ saving life,” or 
‘saving one’s life,” when simply preserving or keeping 
one’s life is intended, without direct reference to any 
thing from which it was to be rescued : ‘‘ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 
And, again: “Is it lawful on the Sabbath-days to do 
good, or to do evil? to save life, or to destroy?” ® At 
another time, when foretelling the troubles that should 
precede and attend the destruction of Jerusalem, our Sav- 
iour says to his disciples, ‘‘He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved;” that is, he that continueth steadfast in 
the truth shall, as a general rule, be preserved through all 
these dangers. But, ‘‘except those days should be short- 
ened,” adds Christ, “there should no flesh be saved ;” 
none of the people would survive, or be kept alive.® 
Speaking of the persecutions which fell on the Christians 
just before the destruction of Jerusalem, St. Peter says, 
‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, [meaning, be scarcely 
preserved through these judgments,] where shall the un- 


. godly and the sinner appear?”” In certain cases, how- 


ever, there is evidently involved a reference to something 
from which the person or persons Were to be rescued ; so 
that the idea is strictly that of deliverance from. Thus, 
when Christ hung on the cross, his enemies reviled him, 
saying, ‘‘Save thyself ;’’ that is, deliver or release thyself 
from the cross; for the whole sentence, according to Mark, 
was, “Save thyself, and come down from the cross.” 
Again: “ He saved others,” said they ; ‘himself he can- 
not save. If he be the King of Israel, let him now come 
down from the cross, and we will believe him.” Here, 


3 Acts xxvii. 20, 31. 4 Heb. xi. 7. 
> Matt. xvi. 25; Mark iii. 4; viii. 35; Luke vi. 9; ix. 24,56; xvii. 33. 
§ Matt. x. 22; xxiv. 13, 22; Mark xiii. 13, 20. "1 Pet..iv. 17, 18. 
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saving himself is connected with coming down from the 
cross. And when they thought that he called for Elias, 
they said, ‘‘ Let us see whether Elias will come to save 
him,” or, as Mark expresses it, “will come to take him 
down.” One of the thieves, also, that were crucified with 
him, said, “If thou be Christ, save thyself and us;” 
rescue us.> Just before he was betrayed, and probably in 
the garden of Gethsemane, Christ prayed, saying, ‘‘ Father, 
save me from this hour;” preserve me from the impend- 
ing tortures; let me escape them.* In the address, or 
song, of Zacharias, on the birth of his son, John the Bap- 
tist, he blesses God, who ‘hath raised up a horn of salva- 
tion for us,.... that we should be saved [lterally, even 
salvation] from our enemies, and from the hand of all that 
hate us;’’ that is, deliverance from our enemies, &c.” 
In the same sense is the word used by Stephen, when he 
remarks that Moses, in Egypt, slew one of the oppressors ; 
‘for he supposed his brethren would have understood how 
that God, by his hand, would deliver them, [lterally, 
would give them salvation,|”’ or deliverance from their 
servitude." Jude also remarks that the Lord “saved the 
people out of the land of Egypt,” or delivered them out 
of it.!? 

In the cases thus far adduced, the distinctive idea is 
that of deliverance from certain evils, or else of simple 
preservation. There is, however, another class of passages 
that belongs here, and that has still stronger claims on our 
notice, though the relation to our subject is, for the most 
part, obscured in the common English version. We al- 
lude to the accounts of healing the sick, or of saving 
them, as it is frequently expressed in the original. In 
these examples we are presented with a salvation which, 
though still physical, is more strikingly analogous to the 
moral or spiritual kind, inasmuch as it is internal, effected 
within the patient. We have marked the following in- 
stances: A woman, who had been diseased twelve years, 
came to Christ, “and touched the hem of his garment; 
for she said within herself, If I may but touch his garment, 
I shall be whole, [Ziterally, shall be saved.] But Jesus 

8 Matt. xxvii. 40—49; Mark xv. 30—36; Luke xxiii. 35—39. 

® John xii. 27. 10 Luke i. 69—71. 1 Acts vii. 25. 12 Jude 5, 
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titrned him about, and when he saw her, he said, Daugh- 
ter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole, 
[déterally, hath saved thee.] And the woman was made 
whole [literally, was saved] from that hour.” Here, 
saved is synonymous with healed, signifying the removal 
of the disease. It was on the same occasion that Jairus, 
a ruler of the synagogue, came and fell at Christ’s feet, 
“and besought him greatly, saying, My little daughter 
lieth at the point of death: I pray thee come and lay thy 
hands on her, that she may be healed, [/iterally, that she 
may be saved,] and she shall live.” Here, the word has 
the same meaning. According to Luke, when it was 
announced that the daughter was already dead, Christ 
said to the father, ‘‘ Fear not; believe only, and she shall 
be made whole, [Jiterally, shall be saved,|” or brought to 
life.4 Again, it is said of Christ, that “‘whithersoever he 
entered, into villages, or cities, or country, they laid the 
sick in the streets, and besonght him that they might 
touch if it were but the border of his garment; and as 
many as touched him were made whole, [literally, were 
saved.|’’?}5 When blind Bartimeus besought Christ that 
he might receive his sight, ‘“‘ Jesus said unto him, Go thy 
way; thy faith hath made thee whole, [lterally, hath 
saved thee.] And immediately he received his sight.” 
The salvation was the cure of his blindness.1° When the 
Gadarene demoniac had been cured of his mania, the peo- 
ple ‘came to Jesus, and found the man, out of whom the 
demons were departed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in his right mind; and they were afraid. They also 
which saw it told them by what means he that was pos- 
sessed of the demons was healed, |/iterally, was saved.]”?™ 
On a certain occasion, when Christ had cleansed ten lep- 
ers, one of them only returned to give thanks. “And 
Jesus answering, said, Were there not ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine?.... And he said unto him, Arise, 
go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole, [literally, 
hath saved thee ;]” that is, cured thee.’ On the death 


3 Matt. ix. 21,22; Mark v. 28—34; Luke viii. 48. 
< Ne V. 23; a viii. 50. 18 Mark vi. 56. 

ark x. 52; Luke xviii. 42. V7 Luke viii. m 
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of Lazarus at Bethany, Christ, who was in another place, 
said to his disciples that were with him, “Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him out of 
sleep. Then said his disciples, Lord, if he sleep, he shall 
do well, [Ziterally, he shall be saved:]” that is, he shall 
get well; for they did not understand Christ to mean that 
he was dead, but “thought he had spoken of taking of 
rest in sleep.” 1% When Peter and John had cured the 
cripple who sat in the gate of the temple, and the Jews 
demanded of them by what power or by what name they 
had done this, Peter answered, ‘If we this day be exam- 
ined of the good deed done to the impotent man, by what 
means he is made whole, [/terally, he has been saved,] 
be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him, 
doth this man stand here before you whole.” His salvation 
was the removing of his impotence, so that he stood before 
them whole. Again: ‘“ There sat a certain man at Lys- 
tra, impotent in his feet, a cripple from his mother’s womb, 
who never had walked. ‘The same heard Paul speak, 
who, steadfastly beholding him, and perceiving that he 
had faith to be healed, [Jiterally, to be saved,]” &c.”' St. 
James says, ‘Is any sick among you? let him cali for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick ;” that is, ‘the Lord will raise 
him up,” as it is explained in the next words.”? In St. 
Paul’s voyage to Rome, when the ship had anchored off 
Melita, ‘Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, 
This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried fast- 
ing, having taken nothing. Wherefore, I pray you to 
take some meat; for this is for your health, [dterally, for 
your salvation ;]” either, simply for restoring their ex- 
hausted spirits, or else for strengthening them to the exer- 
tions yet necessary for their deliverance.” 

In all the cases of this latter class—except, perhaps, 
the case last quoted—the idea is that of restoring to 
soundness of health, making whole, by removing the in- 


19 John xi, 11—13. 20 Acts iv. 7—10. 21 Acts xiv. 8, 9, 
* James v. 14, 15. 23 Acts xxvii. 33, 34. 
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ternal disorders of the several patients. And, if we mis- 
take not, this will be found the leading idea in the New 
Testament doctrine of moral or spiritual salvation; to 
which subject we now proceed. 


It should be remembered, that the salvation we are now 
to consider is that which Jesus Christ came into the world 
to effect, in accordance with the import of his name, Jesus, 
which signifies Saviour. The following text, therefore, 
is directly in point: The angel who announced to Joseph 
the approaching birth of Christ, said to him, ‘‘ And thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” *4 The reason why he should be called 
Jesus, or Saviour, was, that he should actually be a Sav- 
iour, —should save his people; and the kind of salvation 
he should effect for them was salvation from their sins. 
Such was the nature of the great work that entitled him 
to the appellation of Saviour. And the analogy between 
this salvation and that of the sick is seen at once: in the 
one case, he restored to physical health; in the other, to 
moral or spiritual soundness. To the same purport it is 
said that Christ ‘gave himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” * Speaking of the 
great change of character and life which had taken place 
with the Christians at their conversion, St. Paul says it 
was “not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he [God] saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” *®© Their redemption was deliverance from ini- 
quity, and purification unto good works; their salvation 
was the cleansing and renovation of their minds, produced 
by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the holy 
spirit. Accordingly, the apostle says the gospel “is the 
power of God unto salvation, to every one that believ- 
eth ;” ” that is, the gospel, when believed, exerts a divine 
power in the heart, purifying and restoring it to moral 
soundness. So, St. James says to his brethren, ‘“ Receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, [that is, the gospel,] 


** Matt. i. 21. * 'Titus ii. 14. 
6 Titus iii. 5, compare 3, 4. *7 Rom. i. 21, 
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which is able to save your souls,’”"— to make them morally 
whole ; and in the same sense it is said that “godly sor- 
row worketh repentance to salvation,” * or to deliverance 
from sin. ‘Blindness in part is happened unto Israel, 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in; and 60, all 
Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There shall come 
out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodli- 
ness from Jacob. For this is my covenant with them, 
when I shall take away their sins.” ®? Here, the saving 
of all the Israelites is made synonymous with turning 
away ungodliness from them, and taking away their sins ; 
for the apostle quotes these predictions of the prophets, in 
order to prove or to illustrate his position. To the Ephe- 
sians he says, that ‘‘God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, (by 
grace ye are saved,) and hath raised us up together, and 
hath made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” °° Their being saved was the same with their 
having been made alive from the death of sin, and raised 
up to a heavenly frame of mind in Christ. In the one 
case, this is said to have been effected by the grace of 
God ; in the other, by his rich mercy and great love. In 
the verses immediately succeeding, the apostle illustrates 
the subject still further: ‘‘For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that* not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast: for 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” *! The salvation they had experi- 
enced was indeed wrought in them through the instru- 
mentality of faith; but still it was the gift of God. It 
could not be ascribed to their good works, because it was 
God himself who had created them anew in Christ unto 
these good works, having before ordained that they should 
practise them; so that, even in this respect, they were 
but his workmanship. Here, again, it is plain that their 

28 James i. 21; 2 Cor. vii. 10. 29 Rom. xi. 25—27. 80 Eph. ii. 4—6, 

* The pronoun that does not here refer to “ faith,” in the preceding clause, 
it being of a different gender in the original. It probably refers to the idea 


contained in the expression, ‘“‘ by grace are ye saved.” 
31 Eph. ii, 8—10. 
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being saved by grace was the same with their having 
been converted from their former sins, and, by the power 
of God, created in Christ unto good works. — Other pas- 
sages might be adduced to the same purport; but those 
we have already quoted will suffice to show that Christian 
salvation is deliverance from sin, and restoration to spirit- 
ual health, if we may use this figure. In one word, it is 
spiritual life. 

Of course, it is never perfected in this world, since there 
is no perfect holiness nor perfect developement of spiritual- 
ity here. For these wé must look to the future world. 
And it is natural to expect that salvation should sometimes 
be spoken of with exclusive reference to that state where 
only it will be complete. At other times, it would be 
naturally referred to any period, whether in this life or 
the next, in which it is realized in some special manner, 
or under special circumstances. And, from the nature of 
the subject, we should expect to find it frequently men- 
tioned indefinitely with respect to time; as, for instance, 
in the case of the salvation of the world,—a work that 
embraces all ages onwards to the final consummation. 

Still, it should be particularly observed that salvation 
exists here, in a degree, and is often spoken of as having 
already taken place with believers, just as holiness and 
spirituality are frequently ascribed to them. Thus, in the 
passages we have quoted, St. Paul says to his Ephesian 
brethren, ‘‘ By grace are ye saved ;” meaning, Ye are al- 
ready saved ; the Greek participle, in both passages, being 
in the perfect tense. So he says to Titus, “ According to 
his mercy he [God] saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion,” &c.; and to Timothy, “Be thou partaker of the 
afflictions of the gospel, according to the power of God, 
who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not 
according to our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.” ** Their salvation was already effected : 
it took place when they were cleansed by the washing 
of regeneration, when they were called, &c. Again: 
“The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, fool- 
ishness ; but unto us who are saved, it is the power of 


82 2 Tim, i. 8, 9. 
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God ;” and, ‘We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ in 
them that are saved, and in them that perish.” Here, 
the saved are the believers then living. So, again: “For 
we are saved by hope;’’*4 where the apostle refers, of 
course, to the present condition of his brethren. St. Luke 
says that, after the day of Pentecost, ‘The Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved, [Jiterally, those 
that were saved, or the saved.]”** When “ Zaccheus 
stood and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken any 
thing from any man by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold, .... Jesus said unto him, This day is salvation 
come to this house;’’* referring to the state of mind 
which Zaccheus evinced by his regard for Christ, his lib- 
erality and rectitude. —From these instances, it is plain 
that salvation may be experienced in this life, in the same 
sense in which we may here become holy and heavenly- 
minded. 


We have now seen that salvation, in the religious ac- 
ceptation of the term, is deliverance from sin, purification 
of the heart through faith in the gospel, attainmént of 
spiritual peace and joy. Is there anything unreasonable, 
then, in the proposition that man is an agent in the work, 
and that he can, according to the popular use of words, 
save himself? We know that, to many, this form of ex- 
pression is in the highest degree offensive; but St. Paul 
says to Timothy, ‘‘'T'ake heed unto thyself, and unto the 
doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear thee.”*’ Put the 
same idea in other words, and it would cease to be so 
obnoxious: it is but to purify one’s self from the corrup- 
tions of sin, and to cherish the spirit of the gospel. And 
cannot we do this, we mean, in the sense in which we 
can perform any other moral act? We do not meddle, 
here, with the nicer metaphysics of the case: we would 
speak, as we believe the Bible speaks, after the manner of 
plain practical sense, without descending to abstrusities. 
And, according to the universal use of language, we can 
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believe, we can reform, we can grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. Who, indeed, ever 
became either wise, or virtuous, or religious, without an 
act of his own, a mental effort? He knows little of our 
nature who imagines that faith and righteousness can be 
communicated to the mind, without any agency on our 
‘part, just as water may be poured into a vessel or passive 
receiver ; for faith and righteousness are themselves but 
exercises of the understanding and affections. ‘They are 
the results of active thought and feeling. And in the 
same sense in which we can bring ourselves to think 
aright and to feel aright, we can save ourselves, or effect 
our salvation ; for the cases are identical, so far as respects 
our present subject. Accordingly, St. Paul says to his 
brethren, ‘Work out your own salvation, with fear and 
trembling.” = So, too, salvation is often spoken of as 
conditional, or, if the reader prefer another expression, as 
connected with certain prerequisites on the part of man. 
Thus, says Christ, ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved.” ** Again: “I am the door; by me, if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved.” *° In order to be 
saved, it was necessary to believe, and to enter in by 
Christ. ‘Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” *' St. Paul says, “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” Again: “I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, 
and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye 
keep in memory what I preached unto you.” * Calling 
on the name of the Lord, belief, confession, keeping the 
truth in memory, were conditions or prerequisites to salva- 
tion. It is said that Christ became “ the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him ;” and that “he is 
able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him.” * Tn these respects, then, salvation was conditional, 
and the work of human agency. ; 
“4 re ii, 12. 8° Mark xvi. 16. 4° John v. 34. 
cts ii, 21; Rom. x.18. 4? Rom. x. 9, 10. es 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2. 
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But here, perhaps, we shall be met with the objection, 
that several of the texts we have quoted, assert expressly 
that it is God who saves us, —not we ourselves; that.he 
saves us by grace; and that it is not of works. How 
does this agree, it may be demanded, with the position 
that we can save ourselves, arid that salvation is in any 
way conditional with us? May we return the question to 
the inquirer, and ask him how he explains the case? for 
he has seen that, as a matter of fact, the Scriptures do 
require men to work out their own salvation, and assert 
that, by taking a prescribed course, they will save them- 
selves. How shall we reconcile the seeming paradox? 
Why, it may perhaps be answered, nothing is easier. 
The latter passages refer to a salvation that may be effect- 
ed in this world, and by human agency; the former, to 
another kind of salvation, that does- not belong to the 
present life, and on which man’s volition, character, and 
conduct have no influence. But is this the actual state 
of the case? Look at the facts again, and we shall see 
that the very passages in question, which assert that sal- 
vation is by grace, are also the passages which speak of it 
as having been already effected in Christians who were 
still living ; so that, in those cases at least, the salvation 
was such as took place in the present life. -And they 
assert, too, that it was effected through faith, by regenera- 
tion, by the renewing of the holy spirit; so that it could 
no more be independent of the moral exercise of man’s 
faculties, than are faith and regeneration. ‘God hath 
saved us, and called us with a holy callifig, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus, before the world 
began.” ‘By grace are ye saved, [that is, already saved,] 
through faith.” ‘After that the kindness and love of 
God our Saviour towards. man appeared, not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy, he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 'This, surely, is present 
salvation, as it is called; such as results from faith, regen- 
eration, &c. Indeed, so far as we have observed, every 
text which asserts that salvation is of grace, or not of 
works, speaks of it, at the same time, as experienced in 
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this life, and effected by moral influences ; so that, after 
all, it is the same salvation which is represented, in other 
passages, as attained by human agency. 

But how, then, shall we account for the two represen- 
tations, so different from each other, at least in words? 
How shall we reconcile them? By considering that not 
only salvation, but all other good procurable by men, Is 
ascribed sometimes to God exclusively, as the ultimate, 
ever-superintending cause, and sometimes to man, as the 
immediate agent, accordingly as the subject is contem- 
plated in one or the other of these two relations. ‘The 
universal sentiment of piety, under every creed, has always 
been, and always will be, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto thy name, be the glory” for every good, 
through whatsoever means obtained and enjoyed.* Yet 
much of the very same good is, at other times, referred to 
human agency, by the unanimous conviction of all man- 
kind, even of the pious themselves, as well as by the 
Scriptures. The religious sense in man spontaneously 
acknowledges God to be the giver of all benefits: of the 
harvests, for instance, which we have reared with much 
toil; of the success we have acquired in our pursuits; of 
deliverance that we have effected from danger or suffering ; 
and likewise of good resolutions we have formed, of con- 
quests we have achieved over passion, and of virtues we 
have carefully cherished and practised. We instinctively 
feel the obligation to pray to God for all these, and to 
thank him for them when they have been attained by our 
exertions. And the Scriptures everywhere adopt the 
same complex idea, without defining scientifically the two 


*In Psalm xliv. there is an exemplification of this, so directly in point, 
that it ought not to be omitted. Speaking of the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites under Joshua and his successors, the psalmist says, “We have 
heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what work thou didst 
in their days, in the times of old; how thou didst drive out the heathen with 
thy hand, and plantedst them; how thou didst afflict the people, and cast 
them out. For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, nei- 
ther did their own arm save them; but thy right hand, and thine arm, and 
the light of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto them.” (vs. 
1—3.) Still, nothing is clearer from the history, than that it was, partly at 
least, by means of their own sword and arms, that the Israelites obtained 
possession of the land. It was certainly by a long series of hard fighting. 

et all this would have been in vain, without the success given them by Je- 
hovah ; to whom, therefore, the victory was to be ascribed. 
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elements of which it is composed. They do not attempt 
to mark the point at which divine agency stops, and hu- 
man agency begins; or to define how they coalesce. Nor 
does our religious sense solve this intricate question. That 
is the task, not of the moralist, nor of the theologian, but 
of the metaphysician,—a task, however, which he has 
never accomplished, and never will. We may therefore 
leave the philosophy of the case to be explained by every 
one according to his own views; since it is sufficient, for 
all practieal purposes, to take the general fact, recognized 
both by the Scriptures and by the religious consciousness, 
that human agency is dependent on the divine, to which 
it is, nevertheless, accountable. We acknowledge those 
blessings to be the gift of God which are the immediate 
products of our own exertions. 

Accordingly, though salvation is wrought by our faith, 
it is still the gift of God’s grace. St. Paul expresses the 
complex idea, with equal stress on both of its parts, when 
he says to the Philippians, “‘ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” *® In 
this “‘ working out of our salvation,” the agency of man is 
the immediate and responsible power, but still dependent 
on the divine agency, even for the will with which it 
operates. Again: It is but a truism to say that our works, 
even our good works, are our own, in every sense in which 
our agency is our own; yet St. Paul says to his Ephestan 
brethren, ‘‘ We are God’s workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” Their very works were, 
in the higher sense, to be ascribed to the agency of God. 
T'o the same purport the apostle quotes the language of 
the prophet, and applies it to the new covenant or Chris- 
tian dispensation: ‘This is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: 
I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts,” &c.:‘ that is, God himself would conform 
their minds and hearts to his laws; though it is self-evi- 
dent that this could be done only through the means of 
their own volition and agency. What sort of moral con- 
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formity, indeed, would it be, in which their wills and 
affections should remain passive ! 


From the nature of the case, as now laid open, we can 
readily understand why the Scriptures refer salvation not 
only to the power of God, but likewise to any agent or 
influence whatsoever that is engaged in the work. ‘This 
fact, though doubtless well known, seems to have been 
often overlooked; for the subject is not unfrequently 
treated as if there were but two classes of texts belonging 
to it,— the one ascribing salvation to God, and the other to 
the human will. Whereas, it is ascribed sometimes to the 
gospel, which “is the power of God unto salvation;” 
sometimes to ‘‘ the engrafted word, which is able to save 
your souls;” sometimes to “the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation ;’? sometimes to 
the teaching of the apostles, ‘‘ who shall tell thee words 
whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved ;” often 
to Christ, of whom it is said, ‘neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.” * And 
it is sometimes represented, also, that we are to save each 
other; as we have already seen in St. Paul’s injunction 
to Timothy: “Take heed unto thyself and to the doe- 
trine ; continue in them; for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee.” Again, he says of 
the Jews, “I magnify mine office, if by any means I may 
provoke to emulation them which are my flesh, and might 
save some of them.’? “IT am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some.” To the believing 
wife he says, “For what knowest thou, O wife, whether 
thou shalt save thy husband?” and to the believing hus- 
band, ‘‘ Or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt 
save thy wife?” * In a word, out of the innumerable 
causes and circumstances which contribute to the work of 
salvation, that particular one is usually mentioned which 
the course of argument had brought the most directly into 
the writer’s view at the time. And such is the universal 
method of representation in other subjects. . 


7 Rom. i. 16; James i. 21; 2 Tim. iii. 15; Acts xi. 14; iv. 12. 
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We may illustrate the case by an example taken from 
common life: The father of certain disobedient children 
determines to reclaim them from their vice and ignorance. 
He accordingly places them in circumstances favorable to 
his purpose, and assigns them a preceptor, whom he him- 
self has thoroughly qualified and instructed for the busi- 
ness. ‘The preceptor by degrees attaches them to himself, 
affects them by the tender tokens of their parent’s regard, 
rouses their latent energies, and at length brings them, 
one after another, to apply themselves faithfully to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of virtue. He 
sees the work prosper in his hands. He sees them, day 
after day, exerting themselves with increased devotion, in 
their own reformation and improvement; and, finally, he 
enjoys the high satisfaction of delivering them into the 
father’s hands, enriched with every virtue, and adorned 
with every attainment. Now, in such a case, it would be 
true, both that the father and that the preceptor reformed 
the children; and it would be true that they reformed 
themselves, since the exertions to which they had been 
induced were the immediate cause of their improvement. ° 
And, if we suppose that the earlier converts among them 
assisted in the care and instruction of the rest, it would 
also be true that they reformed each other. The reader 
will apply this illustration to the subject we have dis- 
cussed. It was our heavenly Father who sent his Son to 
save us by his gospel ; and the Son, when he had fulfilled 
his personal ministry, transmitted the same gospel, with 
his own blessing, to his apostles and servants. St. Paul 
says, ‘‘We are ambassadors for Christ; as though God 
did beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God. .... We, then, as workers together 
with him, beseech you that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain.” ® 


Will it be inferred that the subject, as it now lies before 
us, involves an uncertainty whether all will be saved, or 
whether some may not forever neglect the means? since 
salvation is represented as conditional, depending, in 
one respect at least, on the moral exercise of the human 
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will. A little reflection, however, will suffice to show us 
that any such inference can arise only from a total over- 
sight of the most important element in the case, viz. the 
divine agency, which we have found, throughout, to be 
included as the ultimate cause. ‘ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God that 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleas- 
ure.” “By grace are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God; not of works, lest 
any man should boast. For we are Ais workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.” Salvation, 
whether in the present life, or in the world to come, rests 
ultimately on the divine superintendence ; as much so in 
the one case as in the other. If God can and does exer- 
cise such an influence in the mind of man, as all acknowl- 
_edge—no matter how they define it metaphysically— 
‘there is no room left for absolute contingency, or chance, 
in the result of his purposes. All admit that he can and 
does work in the hearts of his creatures; though, when 
they attempt to fathom the metaphysics of the subject, 
some choose to explain it on the ground of what is called 
necessity, and others on what is called the hypothesis of 
free-will. . Their philosophy here may be right, or it may 
be wrong; we are at present concerned only with the fact 
itself that God can influence the human will. 

When considered in relation to God, even conditionality 
never implies uncertainty ; for he sees and declares the 
end from the beginning; and, of course, the end, thus 
foreseen and declared, is sure, under whatsoever conditions 
it be involved. We may illustrate this point by the case 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck, in his voyage to Rome. When 
the tempest had beat on the vessel for many days, and all 
hope of surviving was gone, St. Paul stood forth in the 
midst of the crew, and said, “I exhort you to be of good 
cheer ; for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among 
you, but of the ship. Fr there stood by me, this night, 
the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, 
Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before Cesar: and, 
lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer; for I believe God, that 
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it shall be even as it was told me.” Here let us pause. 
Was the result, thus announced, certain? Unquestiona- 
bly ; both from the veracity of the divine declaration, and 
from what we know of the sequel: as a matter of fact, 
there was no loss of life among them; they were all saved. 
And yet, this sure result was involved in what we have 
called conditionality. For when the vessel approached 
the shore, and ‘‘ the shipmen were about to flee out of the 
ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
color as though they would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.’ 
Nothing can be more clearly taught, than that their abid- 
ing in the ship was an indispensable condition to their 
being saved; and still, explain the matter how we please, 
nobody supposes that the conditionality in this case made 
the event of their deliverance uncertain. The same 
course of illustration might be drawn from a thousand 
other cases, many of which are daily occurring, in which 
the codperation of the human will is a necessary condition 
to the production of results which all regard as sure. 


We now dismiss the subject. Our readers will doubt- 
less perceive that we have aimed, throughout this article, 
to interpret the language of Scripture by that of common 
life, and on the grounds which common sense and the 
religious consciousness universally recognize, without fol- 
lowing the several principles out into those abstruse ques- 
tions which they indirectly involve. We have carefully 
avoided these, not from any contempt of metaphysical 
disquisitions, but partly from distrust of our capacity to 
manage them profitably; but more especially from a 
strong persuasion that the inspired writers had no view 
to these nice points, in their treatment of the subject we 
have considered. We wished to confine ourselves to the 
circle of thoughts which they intended to embrace. It 
would be vanity in us, however, to suppose that we have 
fully explored it ; and it will not surprise us to find that 
we have even mistaken in some particulars. H. B, 7 
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Arr. IV. 


The Birth of Jesus Christ, and its Consequences. 


A-Curistmas Sermon. Text: “ Unto you is born, this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” Luke ui. 11. 

Tue annunciation in the text was made under circum- 
stances the most extraordinary and impressive. ‘These 
circumstances will doubtless occur readily enough to your 
recollections ; and, still, it may not be amiss to bring them 
before you in the plain but affecting language of the sa- 
cred writer himself: ‘‘ And there were, in the same coun- 
try, [near Bethlehem,] shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. ' And, Jo! the 
angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them ; and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be unto 
all people. For unto you is born, this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord..... And -sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
enly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest! on earth peace, good will towards men!” 

Such was the manner in which heaven itself celebrated 
the entrance of Jesus Christ into our world. As Chris- 
tians, our respect for the Son of God would perhaps lead us 
to say, though merely in course, and without much re- 
flection, that the occasion was worthy of the honors thus 
rendered. My brethren, it was indeed worthy of them; 
worthy of the celestial pomp, the retinue of angels, and 
acclamations of the heavenly host. It was the opening of 
a new era on earth. The day on which a Saviour was 
born to men was the beginning of a state of things here 
below, which the spirit of God in prophecy had likened to 
the creation of a new firmament and new earth. Heaven 
foresaw, at the moment, what we may now see in part, by 
looking back over the past, that there were consequences 
flowing onwards from that event, as wide as the world in 
their reach, and as lasting as time. It was a fountain of 
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at first, but swelling, broadening as it went on, and be- 
coming at length a boundless river, an ocean, sweeping 
the face of the whole earth. 

_ We have thought it would be appropriate to the occa- 
sion on which we are assembled, to point out and survey 
some of the great results that were involved in the birth 
of Jesus Christ. And if we but succeed in our object 
to any such degree as we hope, we shall fully convince all 
who hear us, of the unrivalled importance of this event. 
There never was another event, in the whole history 
of our race, which, even in the eye of cool, calculating 
reason itself, can be justly compared with this, for magni- 
tude and far-reaching, all-controlling influence. It is true, 
the scene that was passing on that quiet night, in the 
manger at Bethlehem, was of the obscurest kind in ap- 
pearance. ‘Though heaven was intent upon it, there was . 
no attention awakened on earth, except from a few shep- 
herds. It was indeed unnoticed, unthought of, unknown, 
among men. But there certainly lay wrapped up in it, as 
in embryo, all the mighty energies that Christianity has 
since exerted in the world, and all the revolutions and 
changes to which it has given rise. Blot out that hum- 
ble, unnoticed scene from off the page of God’s provi- 
dence; suppose the event of that evening never to have 
taken place, nor the babe of Bethlehem to have seen the 
light ; and how different the course of the world’s history 
ever since, and onward to the end of time! We can now 
see that, as matter of fact, that rude manger was the court 
of a Monarch whose power, far out-vieing that of all 
earthly potentates, was to shake_all nations in the progress 
of its developement, to overthrow every opposing institu- 
tion, and turn the kingdoms of this world into the king- 
dom of our Lord and his Christ. It is to this view of 
the subject that I would particularly request your atten- 
tion. 

There is reason to suspect that, in contemplating the 
consequences of Christ’s birth, and the influence of his 
mission, on our race, we are too apt to regard it as though 
the whole were confined within the hearts of his follow- 
ers; in other words, as if it were an influence exclusively 
internal. We are so accustomed to consider his power — 
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as indeed it is essentially —a spiritual principle, that we 
do not trace it beyond the realm of spirit. We forget that 
it has necessarily had much to do in the outward affairs 
of the world, in the secular as well as religious history of 
nations, and in all the civil, political, and social condition 
of mankind. Now, we think this oversight a very great 
defect in our views of the matter. We do not deny that 
the influence of Christ and his religion has its seat in the 
inmost affections of men. These are indeed the sphere 
of its immediate and direct operations. It is here that he 
holds his government, and sways his sceptre. But there 
is a further consideration that cannot be too plainly stated, 
viz. that nothing ever enters into the hearts and spirits of 
men, and reigns there, without working itself forth, sooner 
or later, into external forms, manners, customs, and estab- 
lished regulations, that go to make up the outward struc- 
ture of society. It is like seed sown in a field: as surely 
as it takes root in the depths of the soil, it cannot be con- 
fined there; it will spring up, and appear in congenial 
forms above ground, giving another face to the scenery. 
Ineulcate any new principle in the hearts of a people or 
community, and it will first affect their feelings, of course ; 
then their personal characters. But it cannot stop there. 
It will work on, and work outwardly, changing their 
modes of life and conduct, giving rise to new laws and 
institutions, or affecting the old ones, and finally modify- 
ing everything in which the people take an active part, 
or that grows up out of their agency. For it makes them 
a different people; and they must, of course, act differ- 
ently in all subjects on which the principle bears. I trust, 
my brethren, that you all perceive how these remarks 
apply to the influence of Christ’s mission, which so deeply 
affects the hearts and personal characters of mankind. It 
has, in all ages since, manifested itself at length on the 
very face of society, and in the structure of the body poli- 
tic. It has done much to shape the social and civil exist- 
ence of every people among whom it has borne sway. It 
has given the course of their history new directions. 
How, indeed, could it do otherwise, if it operated in their 
hearts? For the condition and fortune of communities 
are, in a great measure, but the result of the internal 
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principles that form their tastes, characters, conduct, and 
aim. An intelligent people will not, and cannot, long re- 
tain even the kind of government, much less the institu- 
tions, that grew up in their state of ignorance; or, if the 
form remain, the character and operations will be changed. 
Among a virtuous or a religious people, the manners, laws, 
and public measures cannot continue the same as when 
they were vicious and irreligious. And to whatever ex- 
tent Christianity has imparted intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence, it has affected the secret springs that move the 
whole visible machinery. : 

But, to leave theorizing, look back, now, into past time, 
and see how Christianity has actually affected the history 
of the world. We can only glance at some of the most 
prominent facts, passing over wide intervals between. In 
little more than three centuries from the birth of Christ, 
the train of causes put into motion in that obscure manger 
at Bethlehem, had revolutionized the government of the 
entire civilized world, under Constantine and his succes- 
sors. ‘The babe of Bethlehem had shaken heathenism, 
universal heathenism, forever from the throne of empire ; 
and, from that day forward, the history of civilized man 
was the history of Christianity, —of Christianity which, 
indeed, was often perverted, often corrupted by a mass of 
foreign principles, but still retaining a pure element, that 
shared in the control of all outward affairs. It is well 
known to every one who has looked into the state of 
those times, that the former dominant and controlling 
influences had nearly lost their hold of the public mind. 
The superannuated civilization of old Rome had long 
been sinking, and was now approaching the last stage of 
dotage. But, along with the decay of this, a far better 
culture was slowly rising towards the ascendency, and 
exerting in every city and town a healthful power to ren- 
ovate the diseased and staggering carcass of the social 
system. Nor did it work in vain. It kept the body alive, 
and supplied a germ of vitality which has never perished. 

Look again; direct your attention to a period somewhat 
later. When the barbarians from the fierce and turbulent 
North broke, like a flood, into the ancient seats of empire, 
and in successive surges overflowed all Europe, what was 
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it that saved the world from the hopeless devastation of 
Gothic ignorance and Vandal ferocity? The Christian 
church and the Christian institutions, degenerate as they 
had become in that age. When all other power had 
passed away in the general wreck, the church alone kept 
her station; and she rétained vigor enough to bring the 
countless hordes of invading and conquering savages into 
her own bosom, where, by slow degrees, she softened 
down their asperities, and transformed them, though im- 
perfectly, into civilized men. It was the influence of the 
event we are now commemorating, that was the mighty 
agent in preserving the relics of cultured life, and in re- 
ducing the stern victors to social order. Their irruption 
had been like a mountain avalanche, rushing from frozen 
heights into the vale below ; a wide-spread waste of earth, 
and rock, and all kind of unformed materials! And it 
was Christianity which, uncrushed herself when all else 
went down, stood up amidst the ruin, and toiled with 
untiring energy at the chaotic mass, till she had converted 
the crude elements, by degrees, into the soil of a new 
cultivation. A task of centuries! and on its success de- 
pended the subsequent condition and fortunes of Europe. 
We have all heard much of the dark ages, which, after 
a considerable interval, gathered down on the face of the 
old world, —the natural consequence of the rough barbar- 
ism of the new race on the one hand, and of the corrup- 
tion and inertness of the remaining Roman population on 
the other. There was not sufficient energy left in the 
ancient social system to rule the chaos in which it had 
been overwhelmed; and the wheels of human progress 
seemed, for a while, to go backward. Yet, even in those 
‘times, there were brighter aspects. Throughout the long 
period of night, the historian cannot overlook the fact that 
what still remained of intelligence, or civilization, or pub- 
lic order, in Europe, was owing chiefly to that element of 
Christianity which had not entirely departed from the 
hearts and institutions of the people. In one way or 
another, indeed, the mission of Jesus Christ was. still 
working and counterworking in the court and camp, as 
well as in the church and cloister, operating in the free- 
cities, in the feudal baronies, and in the petty kingdoms, 
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as the great moving power of the whole social machinery. 
True, its power was sometimes developed, by the force of 
circumstances, in the most grotesque forms, sometimes in 
the most perverse, and often desecrated to the vilest pur- 
poses. But its more genuine influences also were all the 
while at work, arranging the elements of a better order of 
things, and preparing the way for the advances and im- 
provements that have since been realized. Nothing is 
plainer to the eye of the observant historian, than that the 
present existing state of the civilized world grew up out 
of causes that were operating in the dark ages, and that 
the successive revolutions by which it has been gradually 
effected, were occasioned by the action or counteractions 
of the same dominant principle. Why need we mention 
the Reformation, the settlement of our country, the French 
Revolution, and other leading events, with each its mighty 
train of consequences? 

But time would fail us, to follow the subject down, 
step by step, through the intermediate centuries. Nor is 
this necessary. We have only to turn to facts that lie 
directly before us in our own day, for the most astonishing 
exemplifications of the influence which the birth of Jesus 
Christ has exerted, and still continues to exert with accu- 
mulating force, on the general history of our race. My 
brethren, I invite your attention to the state of the world 
as it is at present: what do we behold? 'That Christian- 
ity has already stretched her dominion over nearly one 
half of our globe! He that was born in Bethlehem King 
of the Jews, now reigns acknowledged Lord from the 
eastern limits of Europe to the Rocky Mountains qn the 
west, and from the Arctic circle to the burning sands of 
Africa and the farther provinces of Southern America. 
Over this immense region—the most enlightened portion 
of our earth—the religion of Christ has stamped itself, 
more or less deeply, into all the circumstances and condi- 
tions of outward life. The modifications it has wrought, 
may be traced in the forms and details of government, in 
the political connections of states and kingdoms with each 
other, in the general progress of community, in the enter- 
prises that agitate the world, in the customs, manners, 
literature, and character of the people,—in short, in every- 
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thing, from their most public concerns down to their 
domestic and fireside intercourse. We do not, of course, 
mean that it has yet assimilated this wide realm to itself, 
or that it bears sway in a thousand of the several depart- 
ments. No,indeed; far from it. But its influence, direct 
or indirect, is felt in them all, even where it is avowedly 
discarded... We see it in the momentous part which the 
church acts in civilized life; we trace it in the systems of 
education, in the projects of reform and improvement, in 
the gradual elevation of the common people, in the ac- 
knowledged standards of morality and universal maxims 
of conduct, and in the redemption of woman from her 
ancient degradation to her appropriate sphere in society. 
Imperfectly, very imperfectly indeed, as Christianity is 
yet realized, a cursory glance will show that, such as it 
actually is in its immediate and remoter effects, it could 
not be separated from the existing state of things, without 
dissolving the entire structure of the body politic, and 
destroying everything that is regarded as excellent. ‘Take 
the present condition of the civilized world, and all its 
better elements may be traced back to the mission of 
Jesus Christ. It would scarcely be a figure of speech, to 
say, that it was wrapped up, as a germ, in the unnoticed 
event of that evening when a Saviour was born; just as 
the future oak, with its towering top and wide-spreading 
branches, is enveloped in the acorn that is silently dropped 
into the bosom of earth, amid the solitude of the forest. 

We have said that the birth of Christ is already felt in 
its influence over nearly half of the earth. How sublime 
and affecting the thought! ‘Blessed are our eyes, for 
they see; and our ears, for they hear.” And yet, my 
brethren, in that heart-swelling declaration, the one half is 
not told. For it is now become clear to the eye of reason 
itself, to say nothing of the testimony of ancient prophecy, 
that Christianity must complete her conquest, and carry 
her dominion around the whole circuit of the globe. We 
see unquestionable indications of her sure progress to this 
universal triumph, in the advances she is now making, 
and in the tenor of her past history. 

Everything in the existing state of affairs goes to show 
that Christianity cannot be restricted to its present limits, 
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broad as they are. From its vast territories, where it acts 
with central vigor, it is extending outwards in every di- 
rection. Like a spreading conflagration, it is reaching 
forth into all the surrounding countries; and who can say 
to its onward march, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
farther?’ Even now it is kindling a feeble light over 
the wide extent of the Mahometan regions, like the first 
blush of morning spread on the mountains. And there is 
nobody, who has looked. into the moral and intellectual 
condition of that quarter of the world, but foresees that 
the day will rise, and that the dawn will grow into clear 
light. Already it shines on the hills and plains of old 
Hindostan ; it-has darted a beam into farther India; the 
depths of Africa have caught its rays; and, taking the 
wings of the morning, it has visited the distant isles of 
the Pacific. Truly, it is on its way to universal domin- 
ion. No matter how dim may be its light in these new 
stations, nor how sadly shaded with monstrous errors; the 
light zs there, and it will spread and brighten till it has 
accomplished the round of the earth. What is there in 
Paganism, or in Mahometanism, that can stay its progress? 

The very history of Christianity shows that it must 
triumph, as it always has done, and that the power with 
which it goes forth conquering and to conquer, is inextin- 
guishable, irrepressible, turning opposition itself into aid, 
and seeming defeat into final victory. In its earliest in- 
fancy, it broke through the spiteful, determined resistance 
of the whole Jewish hierarchy and people. Contemned 
and despised, it made its way amidst the hostile science 
of the most cultivated nations of antiquity, as it afterwards 
did among the untamed invaders from the North. For 
three centuries it stood the patient, unresisting victim of 
all the exterminating cruelty the Roman world could 
bring upon it,— with no arms of self-defence, except its 
own meek but unflinching spirit; and that overcame. If 
ever it could be turned back from its career, then was the 
time: who shall check it now? Even when it became 
corrupted, it had a vitality within itself that wrought out 
its own regeneration, and sent it forth, with fresh vigor, 
to the work of its mission. Witness the Reformation, 
with all its accumulating results in the condition both of 
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the Protestant and Catholic churches! And when infi- 
delity seemed, for a while, to have abolished its very 
‘name in one of its ancient dominions, and to have endan- 
gered its existence in every part of Christendom, it was 
only that it might return again, with renovated influences, 
to repair the long-neglected wastes, and to enthrone itself 
in the hearts of the people, on a firmer foundation than 
ever. 

Yes, my brethren, the cause of Christianity has already 
sustained every ordeal, every turn and crisis of fortune, 
that could test its indomitable force. And, throughout 
the whole, it has failed not. It has moved on, like the 
sun, sometimes wading in clouds and tempests, but never 
checked in its course. It is now riding high towards the 
zenith, and the scattered mists have left the firmament 
almost clear. Its remaining pathway lies through a tract 
of heaven all light and glory. We cannot mistake its 
future course. It will encircle the globe, and the king- 
doms of this world must become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ. Such is one of the grand results that 
lay concealed from human wisdom, but manifest to the 
eye of prophecy, in the transactions of that night when a 
Saviour was born. 


We have now taken a general survey of the outward 
changes in the world, which the birth of Jesus Christ has 
effected, and is yet to effect. We have already intimated 
that these external results, in the condition of mankind, 
are but the visible symptoms, the outward indications, of 
what is operating, internally, in the spirit and mind of the 
human race ; just as the revolutions of the hands on yon- 
der dial-plate do but denote the workings of the wheels 
concealed within. The hands are the external affairs; 
the wheels, the constituent principles of the inner man. 
It is to the wheels that the moving power is immediately 
attached ; and, if these are impelled aright, no danger but 
that they will make the hands go right. And it is to the 
heart of man, to the invisible depths of his affections, to 
his understanding, to his whole soul, that the influence of 
Christ is immediately directed. The outward results fol- 
low in course, but are only the accidental and secondary 
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consequences. Before we dismiss the subject, we wish to 
turn your attention to this, the proper sphere of Christ’s 
religion, where he holds his seat of government, and 
sways the sceptre with hisown hand. We can merely 
Introduce it, without dwelling upon it, in the scanty time 
that may be spared. Indeed, although it is the most 
important part of our subject, it may be the more briefly 
despatched on the present occasion, since it is so frequent- 
ly illustrated and enforced in the ordinary labors of the 


pulpit. 


The direct and immediate work of Jesus Christ is to 
save mankind from their sins, and reconcile them to° God. 
By this we mean to express all that Christ or his gospel 
effects in the hearts of his followers, including repentance, 
conversion, faith that purifies, knowledge and love of God, 
hope in immiortality, and joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
These, these are the primary and paramount blessings 
which our Saviour confers; and; compared with them, all 
the secondary benefits we have surveyed are of trifling 
account, howsoever they may be regarded by the world. 
God and immortality were manifested through Christ. 
He may be said to have taken away the veil which had 
always rested on those subjects of infinite interest, and to 
have let in upon men’s hearts and understandings a broad; 
pure stream of light, from all the upper world. No matter 
how much of these truths had already been surmised by a 
select few; it was Jesus Christ who first sent them forth 
in their clearness and moral energy, and presented them 
alike to Greek and barbarian, to the wise and to the un- 
wise, as the power of God unto salvation. It is matter of 
historical fact, which the condition of Christendom in all 
ages attests, that he brought the knowledge of God, and 
the assurance of immortality, home to men’s bosoms, as 
they had never been brought before. They became active, 
living ideas, familiar household thoughts, operating deeply 
en the human heart, to reform, elevate, and console. 
Who can compute the influences of this kind which the 
mission of Christ has already exerted in the thousands of 
millions who have lived and died in the faith, and in mil- 
lions of his followers who are yet struggling with the trials. 
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of earth! From the erring but penitent soul, from the 
rescued slave of sin and ignorance, from the unburthened 
conscience, from the comforted mourner, from the heart 
exulting in the hope set before us, how many thanks, in 
tears of peace and joy, have arisen, and are still rising, to 
God, for his unspeakable gift! Multitudes, whom no man 
can number, out of every nation, and in every age since 
the birth of Christ, have felt and evinced the renovating 
power of his salvation. And, as time rolls on, he who 
came to create all things new, sees the work prospering 
more and more in his hand. The countless hosts of his 
converts are increasing, century after century, to swell the 
general assembly and church of the first-born. 

And why should we doubt that his mission is eventually 
to accomplish the salvation of the whole world? His 
birth was announced from heaven as “good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be unto all people.” He was God’s 
salvation, “ prepared before the face of all people: a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of the people Israel.” 
It seems a contradiction of all the essential principles of 
his gospel, to suppose that it can pause in its goings forth 
from conquering to conquer, until it has regenerated the 
entire mass of humanity. It is a leaven, deposited by 
unerring skill in the measures of meal; and it will work, 
it must work, till it has leavened the whole. We have 
already seen that his religion is destined to universal 
dominion in the outward world: it cannot prove less suc- 
cessful in its own immediate sphere,— the moral and spir- 
itual world. 

This conclusion we gather from two or three considera- 
tions. In the first place, it was unquestionably the design 
of Heaven, in the mission of Christ, that he should be a 
universal and not a partial Saviour. He was made “the 
head of every man;” he was “appointed heir of all 
things.” ‘We have seen and do testify,” says St. John, 
“that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world.” As St. Paul says, “God will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. For 
there is one God and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time.”’ Accordingly, in the second 
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place, we find that Christ himself adopted this universal 
design as his own, and acted upon it in self-devoted ear- 
nestness. “ He gave himself aransom forall.” ‘ He tasted 
death for every man.” ‘He is the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.” We see how extensive was the enterprise 
he undertook, in accordance with the Father’s will; and 
shall he not accomplish it? Or may we suppose that, 
having laid the foundation, and begun to build, he will 
incur the disgrace represented in his own parable, and. be 
unable to finish his work on so broad a plan? If God and 
Christ are engaged in the undertaking, it is not becoming 
-in us, my brethren, — no, it is not becoming in us, to fear 
but that it will be completed. Unbelief may oppose, and 
sin withstand; but there is a power that can overcome 
sin, and remove unbelief. Were it not so, the kingdom 
of heaven could never have advanced a single step. Ev- 
ery conquest it has hitherto made, every step in its prog- 
ress, has been effected by subduing the perverse wills of 
men. ‘The very work which Christ came to perform, and 
which he has always been achieving, was, to ‘‘save his 
people from their sins;” and shall we, now, regard the 
broken and annihilated power of sin as the effectual bar to 
his future triumph ? 

Or, if we turn to the testimony of the Scriptures, we 
shall find that they do as clearly and as positively assert 
the final accomplishment of this work, as they declare the 
fact that it was originally designed by the Father, and 
undertaken by the Son. St. Paul professes to look for- 
ward to the end of the mediatorial kingdom, and to de- 
scribe the ‘state of things in which it will finally result. 
“Then cometh the end,’’ says he, “when Christ shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority 
and power. For he must reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under his feet. Death, the last enemy, shall be 
destroyed..... And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all.” Such, my brethren, will be the ultimate result of 
that event we are now celebrating. ‘The apostle, in an- 
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other place, speaks of the same period of glorious consum- 
mation, under the significant phrase, the dispensation of 
the fulness of times: ‘God hath made known unto us,” 
says he, “the mystery of his will, according to his good 
pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself; that, in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth, even in him.” When 
stating the purposes of divine Providence with respect to 
Jews and Gentiles, the blinded and the converted, the 
elect and non-elect, the apostle says, ‘‘ God hath concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all. 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord! or who hath been his counsellor! or 
who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again! For of him, and through him, and to 
him, are all things; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
Fitting words, on a theme so overpowering! Here we 
behold the ultimate result which Christ’s mission will 
effect in the whole intellectual creation. 


We have now laid before you the two grand results of 
the birth of Jesus Christ; both of them universal, — the 
one, in the outward and visible world, the other, in the 
moral and spiritual. 


We have met together, this evening, to commemorate 
the event from which all these consequences have flowed, 
and are yet to flow. The occasion, my brethren, is in- 
deed worthy of our observance. If Heaven itself saw fit 
to celebrate it, with pomp of angelic retinue, with songs 
and acclamations of praise, well may we observe it, at this 
late day ; well may future generations, in all coming time, 
follow the example. And it will be celebrated. The 
longer the world stands, and the more fully the conse- 
quences of that event are disclosed, the higher will it rise 
in the estimation of mankind, until it shall be universally 
acknowledged that, with respect to its influence, whether 
on the civil, social, intellectual, or spiritual condition of 
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our race, all other occasions sink into insignificance in the 
comparison. 

But let us not forget that, if we would observe the occa- 
sion acceptably, or indeed to any valuable purpose what- 
soever, we must do it “in spirit and in truth.” Without 
this, all rites, all ceremonies, will be in vain, —but empty, 
idle pageantry. It is true, we naturally seek some appro- 
priate forms and symbols, by which to express our estima- 
tion of memorable events; and this is well, —it is becom- 
ing. But still they are only forms and symbols, which 
represent a deeper reality, or else they are but a mockery. 
It is in the heart alone that our Saviour can be honored, 
or the benefits of his mission acknowledged. Let that 
mind be in us all, which was in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The proper offering, on this occasion, is a heart trans- 
formed into his likeness. While the garlands of evergreen, 
with which you have decorated this temple, shall pass 
away, faded and worthless, in a few weeks, the spirit of 
Christian meekness, of love to God, of devotion to truth, 
and of universal benevolence to mankind, will be an orna- 
ment precious in the sight of Heaven, and more lasting 
than yonder stars that are shining in the firmament. . 

Ba 
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1. Histoire dela Geographie. Par C. Malte-Brun. (First volume, not 
translated, of his Geographie Universelle.) 

2. Outlines of Scripture Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Worcester. 

3. Bibel-Atlas, nach den neuesten und besten Hulfsmitteln gezeichnet von 
C. F. Weiland, und erliutert yon C. Ackermann. 


WE shall not here attempt to show how important to 
the biblical student is a general knowledge of Scripture 
geography. Its utility would seem self-evident to the 
least reflection, though we fear it is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Nor can we, in the narrow space at our command, 
sketch forth a complete outline of the science ; much less 
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can we enter into its more interesting details. All that 
we shall now undertake is, to offer, in the first place, some 
general remarks, which we think may be used with ad- 
vantage in reading the Bible; and, in the second place, to 
give a brief specimen of geographical illustrations on the 
book of Genesis. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 


The ancient Jews had but very imperfect notions of 
general geography. In the times of the Old Testament, 
and probably of the New also, they regarded the earth, 
not as a globe, but as an immense plane, overarched with 
the solid dome of the sky, beneath which the sun, moon, 
and stars revolved. Accordingly, this is the idea employed 
by the sacred writers themselves, whenever they allude to 
the subject. For it was not their business to teach the 
natural sciences; such as cosmology, geography, astrono- 
my, &c. On all such points, therefore, they used the 
language and ideas common among their countrymen ; 
just as moral and religious writers in our day employ the 
usual rather than the scientific forms of expression, in 
subjects casually introduced. 

The world distinctly known to the ancient Jews, and 
clearly embraced in Scripture geography, was not more 
than about one fourth of what we now call the Eastern 
Continent. Five things are worthy of special notice here: 
1. It does not appear that they divided that continent, as 
we do, into three grand parts, — Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
At least, none of these grand divisions are named, as such, 
in the Scriptures. It is true, the name Asia occurs in the 
New Testament; but there it appears to denote only the 
Roman proconsular province of Asia on the western coast 
of ‘Asia Minor, of which Ephesus was the metropolis. It 
occurs also in the two apocryphal books of Maccabees, 
where it is to be taken in a much wider sense, including 
not only the whole of Asia Minor, but Syria, and even 
Persia. 2. None of the five great oceans on the globe are 
mentioned, or alluded to, in the Scriptures. By the term 
sea is always meant some smaller body of water: such as 
the Mediterranean, called the Great sea; the Red sea; 
the Dead sea; the sea of Galilee ; sometimes large rivers, 
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especially when, in a state of inundation, they flooded the 
country along their banks. Probably that particular branch 
of the Indian ocean which is now called the sea of Arabia, 
is sometimes alluded to in the Old Testament. 3. The 
only rivers, of the larger kind, which are referred to in the 
Scriptures are the Euphrates and the Nile (each of which 
is sometimes called simply the river) and possibly the 
Tigris. The Ulai and Chebar also were streams of con- 
siderable size ; the Jordan was smaller. We may remark 
that the Nile itself is never mentioned by this name, but 
either as the Sihor, or by some other appellation. Re- 
specting Pison, Gihon, and Hiddekel, the rivers of Eden, 
we shall say a few words in the second part of this article. 
A. No part of what is now called Europe is brought into 
prominent view, except in some passages of the New Tes- 
tament, particularly in the accounts of St. Paul’s voyage 
and travels. 5. More than one half of the places men- 
tioned in the Bible were crowded together within the 
small territory of Palestine, but a little larger than the 
State of New Hampshire. And all the countries of which 
much or frequent notice is taken, were confined to the 
southwestern part of Asia, the northeastern part of Africa, 
and to Turkey in Europe. They lay within a circle run- 
ning around through the modern Armenia, Persia, Arabia, 
Upper Egypt, Lybia, across the Mediterranean, through 
Greece and the northern border of Asia Minor. Let the 
reader take a map of the Eastern Continent, and trace this 
line around, and he will include the proper field of Scrip- 
ture geography. India, however, is mentioned in the 
book of Esther. Ethiopia also frequently occurs, but 
commonly as the name of the southern parts of Persia and 
Arabia; yet sometimes denoting Nubia, and possibly 
Abyssinia. Italy is brought into view in the New Testa- 
ment; and even Spain is twice mentioned by St. Paul. 
From the scanty knowledge of the ancient Jews on the 
subject, it is obvious to remark —and it is important to 
remark distinctly — that whenever the sacred writers speak 
of the world, all the world, the carth, the whole earth, all 
nations, &c. merely in a geographical sense, the terms 
must be understood with corresponding restrictions. As 
an instance of such a use of these terms, see our Saviour’s 
declaration that, before the destruction of Jerusalem, “ this 
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gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, 
for a witness unto all the nations; and then shall the end 
come;” (Matt. xxiv. 14;) where he evidently means 
only the nations of the world then known. 


The ignorance of the Jews respecting the form of the 
earth, and the structure and extent of the world, is by no 
means surprising ; for on these subjects the most learned 
nations of antiquity were but little better informed. ‘This 
will appear from the following historical sketch :—+'The 
Greeks of Homer’s time, a century later than Solomon, 
regarded the earth as a great island, or circular plane, sur- 
rounded by a universal ocean. This ocean, they supposed, 
according to their peculiar notions of things, was a river, 
which had its sources in some remote, unknown region of 
the west; so remote, indeed, that they probably formed 
no more distinct idea of it to themselves, than we do of 
the regions beyond the orbit of Herschel. On the cireum- 
ference of the world, there stood, they thought, the solid 
vault of sky,—a dome of immense height, beneath which 
the sun, moon, and stars revolved, daily rising out of the 
all-surrounding ocean in the east, sinking into it in the 
west, and moving around on its surface by the north, in 
order to reach their eastern point of rising again. Their 
geographical knowledge was confined chiefly to Greece, . 
Asia Minor, and Egypt. Of the countries surrounding 
this very narrow space, they had indeed some idea; but 
of the most distorted kind, and strangely obscured by 
fables. 

In the following centuries; the Greeks extended their 
information, and embraced a region considerably wider ; 
but, respecting the general system of the universe, they 
retained about the same notions as formerly, till the age 
of Herodotus. He lived about the time of the prophet 
Malachi, the last writer of the Old Testament. Having 
travelled over nearly all the world then known, Herodotus 
greatly enlarged the circle of geographical knowledge. 
But even his ‘ world’ was comprised within a line drawn 
from the Straits of Gibraltar in the west, around to the 
north of the Danube and of the Black and Caspian seas, 
to the heads of the river Indus, or Sind, in the east; from 
this river westward to the Straits of Babelmandel; and 
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thence, across Africa direct to Gibraltar again. Even 
within these limits, his views were, in many cases, ex- 
tremely imperfect and erroneous. As tothe shape of the 
earth, some of the Greek geometricians and philosophers 
had recently discovered, or surmised, its globular form ; 
but the discovery was understood by few, and had no 
influence on the common notions. 

At the time of the New Testament, the /earned among 
the Greeks and Romans generally regarded the earth as a 
globe. But they thought, at the same time, that the 
“habitable world” was a great island, of an oblong form 
and oval surface, occupying a small portion of the upper 
part of this globe, and surrounded by the universal ocean. 
Some idea of the narrowness and inaccuracy of their views 
at this period may be gathered from a map of the world, 
drawn after the representation of Strabo, who was the 
greatest geographer of antiquity, before Ptolemy. He 
wrote about A. D. 60. According to his outline, the 
world. terminated, on the north, at an imaginary shore, 
stretching from near the mouth of the river Elbe, south- 
easterly across Europe and Asia, as far as the desert of 
Cobi; on the east, at the mouth of the Ganges, and Bay 
of Bengal; on the south, at the shores of Hindostan and 
Arabia, and at a coast which was thought to run, in nearly 
a straight line, across Africa, from the southern border of 
Abyssinia to Gibraltar in the west. ‘The whole comprised 
no more than a third part of the Eastern Continent. Un- 
der the equator, a burning zone was supposed to extinguish 
all life; and a girdle of eternal ice was thought to bar in 
the world on the north. Great errors prevailed, also, with 
respect to the extent and outlines of the several countries, 
seas, rivers, &c. which were known. 

When such was the small extent to which the most 
learned, even among the Greeks and Romans, were ac- 
quainted with the world, how narrow and obscure must 
have been the knowledge of the less-informed Jews! 


II. GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 


From the Creation to the Deluge. — Respecting Eden, 
and the garden of Eden, mentioned in Genesis, there have 
been various opinions among the learned. Some have 
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regarded the account —justly, we think —as but an alle- 

gory, representing the original condition of man, and not 

any particular tract of country. Those, on the other 

hand, who regard it for the most part as a literal narrative, 

have placed the site in various regions; generally, how- 

ever, in Asia, and the most of them somewhere near the 

- Euphrates. There is, indeed, scarcely any part of the 

world, old or new, to which it has not been assigned. . 
But only three or four of the supposed sites are worthy of 
mention : 

1. The prevailing opinion formerly was, that it lay on 
the Euphrates, between its junction with the Tigris and 
its separation into the different channels through which it 
empties into the Persian gulf. Hiddekel was supposed to 
be the Tigris, entering, like the Euphrates, on the north; 
of the channels passing out of Eden on the south, Pison 
was taken for the western, and Gihon for the eastern. 
Assyria would then be the country afterwards so called, 
but including Mesopotamia; the land of Havilah and 
Ethiopia — properly Cush— would lie around the head 
of the Persian gulf. With respect to this scheme, howev- 
er, we may observe that, in the sandy region along the 
lower course of the Euphrates, the rivers have so mani- 
festly changed their beds, that we cannot judge of the 
primitive channels by the present. 

2. Another conjecture, which became very common, 
was, that Eden lay on the Euphrates and Tigris, north of 
the future site of Babylon. These rivers were supposed 
to be the Euphrates and Hiddekel ; and Pison and Gihon, 
certain parallel or intersecting channels, which may have 
since disappeared in that level and sandy country. 

3. Many of the learned place Eden on the high plains 
of Armenia, near Mount Ararat, between the heads of the 
Kuphrates and ‘Tigris, and those of the ancient Araxes 
and Cyrus. Hiddekel is taken for the Tigris; Pison for 
the Cyrus, now called Kur; and Gihon for the Araxes, or 
modern Aras. ‘The land of Havilah is accordingly placed, 
in the ancient Colchis, between the Black and Caspian 
seas; and Ethiopia, or Cush, on the southwestern shore 
of the Caspian. ‘This is the scheme which appears now 
to have the preference among the literal interpreters of the 
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account. But, owing to the great height of the plains 
around the sources of those rivers, the climate there is so 
cold, and the summers so short, as hardly to agree with 
our notions of an Eden. 

4, Some suppose it lay among the lofty valleys, embo- 
somed in the great Indian chain of mountains, between 
the western branch of the Indus, or Sind, and the heads 
of the Hermund and those of the Oxus, or Jihon. Ac- 
cordingly, they give to these rivers the names of Euphra- 
tes, Hiddekel, Pison, and Gihon, with what skill they 
can, and assign the land of Havilah, Ethiopia, and Assyria, 
to the surrounding countries. It is in this elevated region 
that the origin of mankind is fixed by the Hindoo tradi- 
tions, which resemble, in several particulars, the accounts 
in Genesis. 

With respect to all these hypotheses, it is to be con- 
sidered that if the deluge was attended with so great a 
change in the surface of the earth as is generally supposed, 
it is vain to seek for antediluvian sites, by the indica- 
tions of rivers, &c. since all these land-marks must have 
been confounded by such a convulsion. 

Among the allegorical interpreters of the account, some 
suppose that Pison is the Ganges, Gihon the Nile, and 
Hiddekel the Tigris; thus extending the site over all the 
ancient world. MHavilah they place in India; Ethiopia, 
or Cush, in Nubia and Abyssinia; and Assyria, where it 
afterwards lay, on the Tigris. 

The land of Nod, whither Cain withdrew, is said to be 
east of Eden. Nod signifies vagabond. ‘There is men- 
tion also of the city of Enoch. The position of these 
places cannot, of course, be determined. 


From the deluge, to the entrance into the land of Shinar. 
When the flood subsided, the ark rested, it is said, ‘‘ upon 
the mountains of Ararat.”’ There was, in ancient times, 
a province of this name, in the central and finest part of 
Armenia, for the whole of which country it was some- 
times taken. It is a very elevated tract, lying along the 
upper part of the river Araxes, or Aras, and consisting of 
successive levels, of wide extent, intersected with ranges 
of hills and mountains. The plains in the western part 
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of this province, at the heads of the Aras and Euphrates, 
are supposed to be six or seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; and the great plain of the Aras, in the 
eastern part, is said to have nearly half that elevation. 
The country is consequently cold, almost destitute of 
wood, and its summer only three months in duration. It 
appears, however, to have been once distinguished for its 
fertility. 

Near the southern border of this province, and at the 
southern limit of the great plain of the Aras, Mount Ararat 
towers in stupendous grandeur. Its head of everlasting 
snows rises to a greater height than any other mountain 
within the compass of Scripture geography. Here the 
resting-place of the, ark has been fixed, both by the tradi- 
tion of the country, and by the opinion of most of the 
learned.! Ararat, called by the Armenians Masis, and by 
the Turks Kara-Dagh, consists of two mountains, the 
Great and the Little Ararat, the summits of which are 
seven miles apart, with a deep notch between. The 
latter is southeast of the former, and, though more than 
four thousand feet lower, is generally capped with snow. 
The Armenians maintain that the top of the Great Ararat 
is inaccessible ; but it was reached, for the first time, in 
1829, by a German professor, who found its height up- 
wards of seventeen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and more than fourteen thousand feet above the plain 
of the Aras. Its summit is a circular platform, about 
thirteen rods in diameter, whence it falls off steeply on all 
sides. 'The upper region, about one fifth of the entire 
height of the mountain, is covered with perpetual ice 
and snow, which often descend in avalanches, with the 
sound of an earthquake. The Armenians fondly imagine 
that the ark is still preserved under these snows. A ridge 
of mountains runs off from its base to the southwest, 


1 Some have been disposed to fix the resting-place of the ark on other 
mountains: for instance, on Jioudi, one of the sammits of the Taurus chain 
northeast of the city of Nisibis; or on Mount Kasbec, the highest of the west- 
ern Caucasian range, between the Black and Caspian seas; or on some of 
the lofty peaks of India, near the upper waters of the Indus, where the Hin- 
doo mythology fixes the adventure of their Satyavyata, or Noah, &c. &e. 
But these conjectures have obtained little credit, and are now almost univer- 
sally discarded. 
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and another to the northwest; and the great chain of 
Taurus passes, in scattered ranges, through the country. 
But Ararat towers so high above them all, that it seems 
to stand alone in the sky, impressing the beholder with 
profound awe. The great plain of the Aras, on the north, 
is between thirty and forty miles wide, and about seventy 
in length, following the course of the river down towards 
the Caspian sea. 

It is a tradition, among the Armenians, that Noah and 
his family first settled, after the flood, at Nachevan, a city 
near the Aras, about ninety miles southeast of Mount 
Ararat. It is noted for its fertility, and the excellence of 
its grapes. 

From the country of Ararat to Babylonia, or the land of 
Shinar, the regular caravan route, at this day, runs first 
southeasterly into the ancient Media, and then southward, 
along the eastern side of the Kurdistan mountains, to the 
city of Kermanshah, where it turns to the southwest, 
leading through a noted pass in the mountain range, to 
Bagdad, &c. It is probable that this was nearly the route 
pursued by the descendants of Noah, in their migration to 
the plain of Shinar ; since it is said that they came thither 
‘as they journeyed from the east.”” The term “ east,” 
however, is rather indefinite in the Scriptures, denoting 
any direction from northeast around to southeast; and 
sometimes meaning the countries eastward of Palestine, 
especially those in the vicinity of Babylon. 'The direct 
course from Ararat south to Babylon seems to be, in a 
great measure, blocked up by the mountains of Southern 
Armenia and Kurdistan ; though there is, indeed, a cara- 
van route in this direction, over ragged heights, and, 
through difficult defiles, to Mosul on the Tigris. 

The land of Shinar appears to have been that part of 
the immense plain of the Euphrates and Tigris which 
lay around and between these rivers, in the territory of 
ancient Babylon. It is naturally of exceeding fertility, 
when cultivated, producing grain and fruits in the utmost 
exuberance, but no large trees, except dates and palms. 
It abounds with the best of clay for bricks; and along the 
Tigris, numerous springs of naphtha and bitumen, or 
slime for mortar, are still found. There are neither rocks 
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nor stones. 'The country is as level as the face of the sea, 
and shows traces of many ancient canals and channels, 
now filled up. To a considerable extent, the plain 1s 
annually overflowed, from April to June, by the two 
rivers; which, however, leave no slime like the Nile. 
Yet these natural irrigations would make it the garden of 
Asia, were the waters properly distributed, and the 
marshes drained. 'The heat is intense, almost intolerable 
even to the people of the East. Looking westward from 
the crumbling, but still lofty, mounds of old Babylon, 
we discern the borders of the boundless Desert, which 
stretches, in an almost unbroken plain, to the neighborhood 
of Palestine. 

The city and tower of Babel were built, probably, on 
the site afterwards occupied by Babylon. It is supposed 
that some remains of the tower may still exist in the vast 
mound of rubbish called Birs Nimrod. This is literally a 
hill of perished brick-work, more than two thousand feet 
in circumference, and more than two hundred and thirty 
feet in height,— the ruins of the celebrated temple of Belus, 
which Herodotus saw at Babylon, and which is thought 
to have been either an enlargement of the original tower 
of Babel, or to have stood on the same spot. It is about 
five miles west of the Euphrates, and near the southwest 
corner of the area of the old city. 

From Babel, the human race was scattered abroad over 
all the earth. And it is remarkable that this point is 
nearly central in relation to most of the ancient nations 
of which we have any account, viz. the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Hindoos, Babylonians, Hebrews, Egyptians, Ca- 
naanites, and Phenicians. 

H. B, 24. 
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peeing 


The Maiden, King Death, and his Conqueror. 


Wnuat, ho! on the pale, white steed, who rides ? 

Like a dim form of air, ’neath the moonlight he glides ; 
A kingly crown gleams on his shadowy head, * 

And ghastly the smile on his grim visage spread! 

The air, in his presence, grows deadly and chill! 

Who art thou, dread horseman, and what is thy will? 
Each flower in thy pathway is reft of its bloom: 

Ah, now do I know thee; thou ’rt king of the tomb! 
But what dost thou here, with thy life-chilling breath, 
And thy form so unearthly, O Death, king Death? 


“From the shadowy halls of the voiceless tomb, 
With a mission, a call to the living, I come ; 
And the prince and the peasant, the monarch and slave, 
All, all, at my mandate, lie down in the grave. 
In my chilling embrace the proud form I enfold; 
I press the warm heart till ’tis icy and cold; 
In the dews of oblivion their senses I steep, 
Till silent, and dreamless, and deep is their sleep! 
Thou, too, must now yield to my withering breath ; — 
Come away, gentle maiden, with Death, king Death!” 


Away from my sight! thou art fearfully cold, 

And thy horror-decked visage I quake to behold! 

In the fathomless depths of thy drear realms hide, 
And with dear ones that love me, still let me abide! 
Away! ’tis an awful, a piteous thing, 

To be fanned by thy blighting and withering wing ; 
For it causes the life from my frame to depart, 

And stills the warm throb in my awe-stricken heart! 
Off, off with thy grasp,— it is freezing my breath! 
Release me, release me! O Death, king Death! 


‘OQ, who has e’er been from my strong grasp freed ? 
Up, up with thee, on my pale, white steed! 
Up, up! and away we will take our flight 
To my far-off realms of eternal night ; 
A night to which there returns no day, 
To gladden its gloom with a single ray! 
Nay, clutch no more at the empty air, 
Nor pour on my pitiless ear thy prayer ; 
For I’m the dread monarch of all that hath breath, 
And none may e’er vanquish all-conquering Death!” 


we 
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Yet stay! what new vision appears to my eyes? 
A being of glory descends from the skies! 
His radiant form, as an angel’s, is fair, 
And the smile on his lip a pure seraph might wear. 
O, gently and kindly he gazes on me, 
Though stern is his eye when ’tis fixed upon thee! 

- He approaches; despair from my bosom is fled, 
And the rainbow of Hope seems to circle my head: 
Like a soft gale from Eden, I feel his warm breath — 
Whence, who is the stranger, O Death, king Death? 


What, ho! king Death, art thou trembling now ? 

Is it fear that sits on thy hideous brow ? 

The reins fall loose from thy nerveless hand, 

And the big, cold drops on thy pale form stand. 

What power to thy bosom such terror can bring ? 

What peril appals thee, thou merciless king? 

O thou who canst snatch the weak babe at its birth, 

Or summon whole nations at once from the earth! 

Sure, naught of this world could thus quicken thy breath: 
Who, who thus subdues thee, O Death, king Death? 


Pale king ! is the voice from thy proud lip gone, 
That thou answerest only with shudder and groan? 
Peace! peace! I list to a soft, low call, 

That bids thy chains from my soul to fall! 

I know him, now, by thy fear and thy strife: 

Hail, hail to his coming! All hail, King of life! 
Bow down, O Death! from thy pale steed, bow! 
For a stronger, a mightier lives than thou! 

He hath broken thy bands at a single breath: 

Bow down to thy victor, O Death, king Death! 


“Unpitying monarch! proud king of the tomb! 
To thee is my mission, — prepared is thy doom! 
Thou hast reveled in banquets of carnage and blood, 
Since in Eden’s young bowers the stern fratricide stood: 
But thy sceptre and crown from thy grasp will I tear; 
I will burst the strong bars of thy halls of despair ; ; 
From their sleep of long ages, thy dead will I wake 
While anthems of joy through wide heaven shall break! 
Then cometh thy end! then thou thy last breath 
Shalt yield up at my bidding, G Death, king Death!” 

c. M. 38. 
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Art. VII. - 


Scripture Doctrine of the Logos, or the Word. 


“Tn the beginning was the Word, (Logos,) and the Word (Logos) was 
with God, and the Word (Logos) was God. The same was in the beginning 
With God.” &c. Johni. 1, &c. 


Tue object of the present article is to explain the Scrip- 
tural meaning of the term Logos, and its application to 
Jesus Christ ; and also to trace the origin of the present 
popular views on the subject. Though we shall not be 
able to treat the subject so fully as we might do, were our 
sources of information more abundant, yet it is believed, 
with a good share of confidence, that we shall satisfactori- 
ly accomplish the object proposed. 

It is well known that much controversy has existed in 
the Christian church as to the meaning and application of 
the term Logos, enlisting the zeal and talent of some of 
the most learned theologians that have ever lived; and, 
unfortunately for the peace of Christendom, producing 
contention and bitter animosity. From this consideration, 
not to mention the intrinsic merits of the subject, it be- 
comes a matter of importance to understand the term 
which has occasioned so much controversy and such 
serious consequences. 

The definition of Logos, as given by Parkhurst, is as 
follows: “1. A word, (Matt. vili. 16; Luke vii.7.) 2. A 
saying, speech, discourse, conversation, (Matt. xii. 32; 
XV.12 > xix.2ey ext. 15;>xxvio bP Johiiiv. 39; Acts: v. 
24.) 3. A report, rumor, (Matt. xxvili. 15; Luke v. 15; 
vii. 17.) 4. A saying, a common saying, a proverb, (John 
iv. 37.) 5. The word of God, whether of the law, (Matt. 
vii. 13,) or of the gospel, (Matt. xiii. 19—23 ; Mark ii. 2; 
xvi. 20; Acts viii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 2.) It sometimes implies 
the profession and practice of the gospel, (See Matt. xiii. 
21; Mark iv. 17; John viii. 31; Rev. 1.9; xx. A.) (6. 
Speech, eloquence, (1 Cor. ii. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 6.) 7. Ability 
to speak, utterance, (Eph. vi. 19.) 8. Reason, the fac- 
ulty of reasoning, or discoursing, (Acts xviil. 14.) 9, An 
account ; i. e. of one’s actions or proceedings given toa 
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superior, (Rom. xiv. 12; Matt. xii. 36; Acts xix. 40; Heb. 
xiii. 17; 1 Pet. iv. 5.) 10. A discourse in writing, a 
treatise, particularly of the historical kind, (Acts i. 1.) 
11. An account, ‘a computation of debts or expenses,’ 
(Matt. xviii. 23; xxv. 19.) 12. Account, value, regard, 
(Acts xx. 24.) 13. An account, cause, (Matt. v. 32; Acts 
x. 29.) 14. Show, appearance, pretence, (Col. ii. 23.) 
15. An affair, matter, thing, which may be the subject of 
discourse, (Luke i. 4; Acts viii. 24; xv. 6.) 16. The 
divine and substantial Word of God, i. e. the second per- 
son of the ever blessed Trinity, (John i. 1, 14; 1 John i. 
‘1; v. 7; Rev. xix. 13. Comp. 2 Pet. iii. 5; Heb. iv. 12, 
13; Luke i. 2.)”? The definition given by Passor and 
Schrevelius is quite similar; only Passor, in speaking of 
the reference of the term to Jesus Christ, says, ‘‘ The only 
Son of God is called thus (John i. 1) by metaphor.” 
He regards the term Logos, in its reference to the Saviour, 
not as a proper name, or an appellative, but a figure to 
represent him. And that he is right in this opinion, will 
be made to appear in our future remarks, in which we 
shall also show the importance of the distinction between 
saying that Logos means Jesus Christ, and that it repre- 
sents him. 

The Hebrew word corresponding with the Greek Lo- 
gos is Dabar, which is defined in the following manner 
by Gibbs: “1. A word, speech, a command ; a promise; a 
sentiment, doctrine, instruction; an oracle, revelation; 
counsel, advice: 2. A subject of discourse, affair, matter : 
. 3. Something: 4. A state, condition, manner: 5. A cause, 
reason: 6. A suit at law.” 

In some instances, the Hebrew term Hhakama appears 
to correspond with Dabar in signification. It is defined 
by Gibbs, “skill, dexterity, wisdom, intelligence.” 

I mention these Hebrew terms, with their appropriate 
definitions, because they are thought, in certain texts, to 
refer to the Saviour, and to prove his existence during the 
Old Testament dispensation; and that he occupied the 
place of the Divine Being, and possessed the same attri- 
butes: or, in other words, corresponding as they do with 
the term Logos, it is maintained that the present doctrine 
of the deity of the Logos was known to the writers of the 
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Old Testament ; and that it was derived from that source 
by the Jews and heathens, who are known to have be- 
lieved it before the New Testament was written. 

As the question whether Dabar and Hhakama do 
denote the Saviour in certain passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, has an important bearing upon our future remarks 
and conclusions, we will endeavor here to answer it, by 
carefully noticing the principal texts that are supposed to 
contain such reference. 

Parkhurst, after concluding the definitions of Logos by 
saying that it denotes “the second person in the ever | 
blessed Trinity,” adds the following: “This title is not — 
taken, as some have imagined, either from Plato, or from 
Philo, (with whose writings there is no sufficient reason 
to think that the Evangelists were acquainted,) but from 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and from the subse- 
quent style of the ancient Jews in conformity thereto. 
Christ is called the Word of the Lord, (inter al.) Gen. xv. 
1, 4; (compare verses 7—9, 13;) 1 Sam. iii. 7, 21; xv. 
10 ; (compare verses 11, &c. ;) 1 Kings xiii. 9,17; xix. 9, 
15; Ps. evii. 20.” He then introduces the testimony of 
the 'T'argums which we shall have occasion to notice in 
another part of this article. 

The passages, here referred to as containing a reference 
to the Saviour in the use of the term Dabar, (for that is 
the original word,) stand in the common version thus: 
Gen. xv. 1: “ After these things the word of the Lord came 
unto Abram ina vision, saying, Fear not, Abram; I am 
thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” Verse 4: 
“ And behold the word of the Lord came unto him, saying, 
This shall not be thine heir; but he that shall come forth 
out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.” By com- 
paring verses 7—9 13, as Parkhurst directs, we merely find 
the expression “the Lord said,” instead of ‘the word of 
the Lord came unto Abram, saying,” &c.; from which, I 
suppose, Parkhurst would have us understand that the word 
of the Lord in the one passage, and the Lord in the other, 
were one and the same. 1 Sam. iii. 7: “Now Samuel 
did not yet know the Lord, neither was the word of the 
Lord yet revealed unto him.” Verse 21: “ And the Lord 
appeared again in Shiloh ; for the Lord revealed himself to 
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Samuel in Shiloh by the word of the Lord.” 1Sam. xv. 10: 
“ Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying,” 
&c. (Parkhurst says, compare verse 11, &c. ; but, as I see 
nothing peculiar in verse 11, or in verses immediately 
following, I will pass to others.) 1 Kings xiii. 9: “ For 
so it was charged me by the word of the Lord, saying, Eat 
no bread, nor drink water, nor turn again by the same 
way that thou camest.” Verse 17: ‘“ For it was said to 
me by the word of the Lord, Thou shalt eat no bread,” &c. 
(like the other.) 1 Kings xix. 9: ‘And he came thither unto 
a cave, and lodged there ; and behold, the word of the Lord 
came to him; and he said unto him, What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” Verse 15: ‘And the Lord said,” &c. 
(Here the word Lord is used, instead of the expression 
word of the Lord, as in the former verse.) Ps. cvii. 20: 
*‘ He sent his word and healed them, and delivered them 
from their destructions.” 

Thus, the passages stand before us, where the Saviour 
is supposed to be designated by the term word. Are we 
prepared to admit the correctness of this supposition? Do 
we discover anything in the language quoted that would 
justify us, as candid and impartial judges, in saying that 
Jesus Christ is here referred to? Itis matter of astonish- 
ment that learned critics will make assertions so entirely 
unsupported, as the one under consideration. The lan- 
guage and phraseology of the passages are found in a 
large number of places in the Bible, where it cannot be 
pretended that Jesus Christ is referred to; and this being 
the case, it is preposterous to affirm that he is referred to 
in the passages just quoted. Let the following texts be 
consulted as instances to the point: John x. 35; Luke iii. 
2; Ps. cxlvii. 15; Jer. xxvi. 1; xxvii. 1; xxxiv. 8. In 
particular, 1 Sam. iv. 1, is worthy of notice; for, after 
it had been stated in chapter iii. 7, 21, that the word of the 
Lord came to Samuel, it is added, in chapter iv. 1, that 
the “word of Samuel came to all Israel.” Why a person, 
or being, should be thought designated in the one case, 
and not in the other, we have yet to learn. It may here 
be remarked, that the expression “the word of... came 
to...” was a Hebrew phrase used to signify merely the 
fact that one person addressed another ; and was employed 
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indifferently of the word of the Lord, and of the word of 
man. It was common, too, among the Hebrews to ascribe 
to the word of a person those actions which were performed 
principally through the medium of language. Hence, the 
work of creation, and many other actions, are ascribed to 
the word of the Lord, for the reason that “he spake, and 
it was done.” 

We will now notice those passages in which Hhakama 
occurs, and in which this term is supposed to refer to the 
Saviour. Butterworth quotes Prov. iii. 19, and ch. viii. 
where wisdom (Hhakamay) is represented as claiming cer- 
tain attributes that are thought to belong to the Saviour ; 
and hence he infers that Jesus must have been intended 
by wisdomin those passages. That the language concern- 
ing wisdom, in Proverbs, is the most favorable to this 
hypothesis of any in which the term Hhakama, or even 
Dabar, occurs, there can be no doubt; but, at the same 
time, it can be conclusively proved that the Saviour was 
not there referred to. For, while wisdom is represented as 
having certain attributes, and as doing certain things, that 
may belong to the Saviour, or that divines may ascribe to 
him, yet it cannot be denied that she is represented also 
as being and acting in a manner that does not belong to 
him. For instance, it ‘might indeed be said, if the com- 
mon doctrine of the Logos be true, that “‘The Lord by 
wisdom (Jesus Christ) hath founded the earth.” (Prov. ili. 
19.) ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. J was set up from everlast- 
ing, from the beginning, or ever the earth was.” (Prov. 
viii. 22,23.) So also might some other parts of Prov. viil. 
be referred to the Saviour by those who believe that he 
was the second person in the Trinity. But how such 
language as the following, ascribed to the same wisdom, 
can be referred to Jesus Christ, has never yet been shown: 
“‘ She standeth in the top of high places, by the way in 
the places of the paths. She crieth at the gates, at the 
entrance of the city, at the coming in at the doors...... 
By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. By me 
princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the earth.” 
(Prov. viii. 2, 3, 15, 16.) It is farther obvious that the 
Saviour is not meant by wisdom in Proverbs, from the 
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fact that understanding, prudence, and knowledge, are used 
as explanatory and synonymous terms. ‘ Doth not wisdom 
cry, and understanding put forth her voice? Receive my 
instruction and not silver, and knowledge rather than 
choice gold. For wisdom is better than rubies, and all 
the things that may be desired are not to be compared to 
it. I, wisdom, dwell with prudence, and find out knowl- 
edge of witty inventions.” (Verses 1, 10,11, 12.) Since, 
therefore, it is obvious that much of the language ascribed 
to wisdom in Prov. viii. cannot be referred to the Saviour ; 
and since other similar terms are used as synonymous, it 
follows that by wisdom is meant no more nor less than an 
attribute of mind, an intellectual principle thus denomi- 
nated, and, according to a common practice of the sacred 
_writers, personified, in order to give force and emphasis to 
the exhortation. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in concluding his remarks on Prov. 
viii. uses the following language : —“ I have gone through 
this fine chapter, and given the best exposition of it in my 
power. I have also, as well as others, weighed every word, 
and closely examined their radical import, their connection 
among themselves, and the connection of the subject of 
the chapter with what has gone before, and with what 
follows after; and I cannot come conscientiously to any 
other exposition than that which I have given. J am 
thoroughly satisfied that it speaks not one word either 
about the divine or human nature of Christ, much less of 
an eternal filiation of his divinity.” 


We will now speak of the term Logos as it occurs in 
the New Testament. Here, it cannot be doubted that it 
refers to the Saviour in several instances. The following 
passages, and perhaps some few others, may be named as 
examples: —John i. 1: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Verse 14: “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 
1 Johni. 1: “'That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
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Word of life.” Rev. xix. 13: “ And he was clothed with 
a vesture dipped in blood, and his name is called the Word — 
of God.” Luke i. 2: “ Even as they delivered them unto 
us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word.” 

It has been supposed by some that the term Word, or 
Logos, in the last-quoted passage, does not refer to the 
Saviour; but the following language of Archdeacon 
Ware, quoted by Horne, will, we think, establish such 
reference beyond a doubt : — “It has long appeared to me 
that St. John is not, as is commonly thought, the only 
evangelist who thus speaks of the Word, or Logos, as a 
person. St. Luke surely personifies him quite as much, 
when he says that the facts he had collected were related 
to him by those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers or attendants of the Word, (Luke i. 2;) 
that is, the Logos. For how could they behold or attend 
upon that which was not visible, or had no personal exist- 
ence? Observe particularly that the word in the original 
(huperetes) denotes a personal attendant, even more prop- 
erly than the word ministers employed by the translators.’’ 
It may also be supposed that 1 John v. 7 should be added 
to the list of those passages where Word denotes the Sav- 
iour; and it should be, if it were not capable of the clearest 
proof that the passage is spurious. (See Adam Clarke’s 
comment on this passage. ) 

That the passages quoted refer to the Saviour, there 
can be no doubt; but we think the nature of this refer- 
ence has generally been misunderstood. Is the term a 
proper name, an appellative, or a figurative term to repre- 
sent the Saviour? 

1. We read in Rev. xix. 13, in reference to Jesus Christ, 
‘‘ His name is called the Word of God.” But this is evi- 
dently to be understood, like some other passages where 
similar language is used, to express the fact that certain 
qualities or attributes belonged to the Saviour that are 
denoted by the terms and expressions by which he is 
called. For example, Isa. ix. 6: “His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor; the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of peace.” Jer. xxiii. 6: “And 
this is the name whereby he shall be called, The Lord our 
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righteousness.” Isa. vii. 14: “A virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” The 
terms and phrases that here occur, were never intended as 
the proper names of the Saviour, but were used to describe 
certain attributes of his character, and the nature and 
design of his mission. So with the expression, “ his name 
is called the Word of God:”’ it denotes a certain quality 
that belongs to Jesus Christ, and not his proper name. 2. 
In his comments on John i. 1, Dr. Adam Clarke says, 
respecting the term Logos, “This term should be left 
untranslated for the very same reason why the names 
Jesus and Christ are left untranslated. The first I con- 
sider as proper an appellative of the Saviour of the world 
as I do either of the last. And as it would be highly 
improper to say the Deliverer, the Anointed, instead of 
Jesus Christ,so I deem it improper to say the Word 
instead of the Logos.’”? On this remark I would observe, 
that if Jesus should be called the Logos instead of the 
Word, he should also be called the phés, the alethia, the 
hodos, the z0e, the sophia, the dunamis, (light, truth, way, 
life, wisdom, power ;) for he is called by all these, and by 
many other similar terms, in the same manner that he is 
called the Logos, or Word. As it would be manifestly 
improper, however, to leave the above terms untranslated, so 
Wwe conceive that it would have been equally improper to 
leave untranslated the term Logos. As to the impropriety 
of translating the words Jesus and Christ, as asserted by 
Dr. Clarke, we admit it of the first of these terms, but 
deny it of the last. It would have been absurd to trans- 
late the word Jesus, because it is a proper name; (see 
Matt. i. 21;) but we cannot discover any impropriety in 
translating the word Christ, or Christos, since it is an 
appellative. If the sacred writers had used the word 
Jesus in the same way, it would have been proper to 
translate it. 3. The only way, therefore, in which the 
term Logos seems applicable to the Saviour, is as a figure ; 
in the same manner as light, life, truth, and other similar 
terms, are applied to him. This is made perfectly plain 
by the language of John i. 1—4, compared with the fol- 
lowing verses, from the 4th to the 11th. In the first of 
these verses, the Word.is spoken of in the same way that 
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the Light is in the last. For instance, of the Word it is 
said, ‘“ All things were made by him;” and of the Tight, 
‘“'The world was made by him.” And inasmuch as Light, 
in the last instance, cannot be considered a proper name, 
or an appellative of the Saviour, but a figure to represent 
him, the same must be said of the Word. 

Having ascertained —we trust, correctly —the nature 
of the application of the term Logos to the Saviour, we 
are prepared to point out one important error in the man- 
ner in which Christians. generally seem to have reasoned 
respecting this term. In John i. 1—3, we are told, first, 
that the Word was in the beginning with God; second, 
that the Word was God; and, third, that all things were 
made by the Word. And since these things are affirmed 
of the Word, and as the Word, it is said, means Jesus 
Christ, it is supposed to follow of course that Jesus Christ 
was with God in the beginning of time, that Jesus Christ 
was God, and that all things were made by Jesus Christ ; 
and that, finally; the common doctrine of the deity of 
Christ is a true doctrine. Now, the error of this reasoning 
lies in ascribing to the Saviour what is affirmed of the 
Word; that is, in ascribing to the thing represented what 
is affirmed of the figure used to represent it, ++a kind of 
reasoning that will not hold good in all cases. The fig- 
ure, and the thing represented by it, must be supposed, of 
course, to agree in certain particulars; but he who infers 
that they must agree in all particulars, or who concludes 
that what is affirmed of the one must in all cases be true 
of the other, will involve himself in a thousand errors. 
Let me illustrate. The disciples are called “the light of 
the world,” (Matt. v. 14;) and light, we know, has exist- 
ed ever since the beginning of time. Are we therefore to 
infer that the disciples have existed as long? It will be 
seen that, in this case, what is true of the figure, is not 
true of the thing represented ; and such is the case with a 
multitude of particulars, while in some respects there must, 
of course, be aresemblance. The truth of our remark, I 
have no doubt, will be admitted, as it respects the disci- 
ples; and why it is not true of the Saviour, when we say 
that certain attributes and actions belong to the Word that 
do not belong to Jesus Christ, we have yet to be informed. 
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We admit that the Word was in the beginning with God, 
that the Word was God, that all things were made by the 
Word; but that this is true of Jesus Christ, we do not 
admit. And if it be proved, it must be done by different 
passages than that of John i. 1. 

We will now endeavor to explain John i. I—4 on the 
supposition that what is there asserted does not belong to 
Jesus Christ, but to the Logos, or Word, that is here, and 
subsequently, (verse 14,) and in other places, used to rep- 
resent the Saviour. This we shall do by comparing the 
passage with parts of Prov. viii., where the same things 
are asserted of Wisdom that are here affirmed of the Word. 
To render the parallel plainer, we shall translate the term 
Logos, in John, by the word Wisdom, which is used in 
our version of Proverbs. 

“In the beginning was Wisdom.” Let this be compared 
with Prov. viii. 22, 23: ‘‘ The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way,-before his works of old. I was set 
up from everlasting from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was.” “Wisdom was with God.’’ Compare Prov. viii. 
30: ‘Then [referring to the beginning] I was by him as 
one brought up with him, and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him.” ‘Wisdom was God.” If 
find nothing in Proverbs parallel to this expression; but 
it admits of explanation from other sources. In the origi- 
nal, the sentence stands in a different form. It should 
have been, ‘‘ God was wisdom ;” for the term God stands 
first in the sentence.* The idea conveyed is, that God is 
a wise being; and, to express this idea, the author uses 
the same form of expression that he uses in other places 
to set forth the divine love. (See 1 John iv. 8, 16.) In 
all these cases, the form was employed, doubtless, for the 
sake of emphasis. ‘‘All things were made by him,” (or by 


_ tt; as the neuter pronoun would have been more correct, 


unless personification is supposed to have been. intended 


by the original writer, as we will explain-im another para- 
graph.) 'The same sentiment is conveyed by the language 


* That the expression will bear to be rendered Wisdom was God is not 
denied. Some may prefer this rendering; in which case, it will be Recessa- 
ry to understand the word God in a different epplication from the same term 
in the other Pe of the verse; for it is obvious that the Word could not be 
the same God as that with whom the Word was, a 
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of Wisdom, in Proy. viii. 24—29: ‘“ When there were no 
depths, I was brought forth; when there were no foun- 
tains abounding with water. Before the mountains were 
settled, before the hills, was I brought forth; while as yet 
he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest 
part of the dust of the world. When he prepared the 
heavens, I was there; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth; when he established the clouds above ; 
when he strengthened the fountains of the deep; when 
he gave to the sea his decree that the waters should not 
pass his commandment; when he appointed the founda- 
tions of the earth.” Wisdom represents herself as being 
present with God when the work of creation was in prog- 
ress, to show that all things were done according to her 
dictates. Why not admit this of the language of John? 
The phrase “ by him,” in John, deserves particular notice. 
It has been’ thought by some to mean that the Logos was 
the original agent by whom all things were made, and 
not, as others maintain, that he was the subordinate agent, 
or the means by which the work was performed. The 
language of Wisdom (Prov. viii. 15, 16) will illustrate 
this point: ‘‘ By me kings reign, and princes decree jus- 
tice. By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges 
of the earth ;”’ in which language, kings, princes, nobles, 
and judges, occupy the place of original agents in the ad- 
ministration of government, while Wisdom is the means 
by which the work is done. Such we conceive to have 
been the fact both in relation to Wisdom in Proverbs, and 
in relation to the Word in John, as the agent in «he work 
of creation. ‘In him (it) was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” Let this be illustrated by Prov. viii. 35, 
36: “ For whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall obtain 
favor of the Lord. But he that sinneth against me, 
wrongeth his own soul: all that hate me love death.” 
Now, as the same things are asserted of Wisdom in 
Proverbs, that are affirmed of the Word in John, and as we 
have shown that, in the former case, the Saviour cannot 
be designated, are we not authorized to conclude that the 
Saviour is not denoted in the latter case? ‘Two objec- 
tions, the only important ones, will here be answered : 
1. In our rendering of John’s language, we have left out 
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the article that precedes Logos and belongs to it, by which 
omission we do away the appearance of personality that 
would be otherwise presented. But such omission 1s 
authorized in numerous instanees in the Greek language. 
In most cases the word Theos, or God, is preceded by 
the article in the original. So with the word Jesus; but, 
in these cases, it would be manifestly improper to insert 
the article in translating. The insertion or omission of 
the Greek article must be determined by the nature of 
the subject ; and, until it can be shown that the view of 
the term Logos which we have given is incorrect, it can- 
not be supposed that our omission of the article is un- 
authorized. 2. It may be said that the masculine. pronoun 
is used with reference to the term Logos, which makes it 
obvious that a person was designated. In reply to this, 
we remark that the masculine pronoun seems to have 
been used by the translators in this passage for the same 
reason that the feminine was used by them in Proverbs, 
viz. that it was so in the original. ‘Though this may ap- 
pear a sufficient reason to such as are not acquainted with 
the original, yet the Greek and Hebrew scholar knows 
that the gender of pronouns in the original, is no criterion 
for determining their gender in the translation. In the 
Greek and Hebrew, as well as in the Latin, many nouns 
are in the masculine or feminine gender, and require mas- 
culine or feminine pronouns; while the corresponding 
English nouns are neuter, and require neuter pronouns, 
whatever the gender of the original may be. The term 
Word, or Wisdom, therefore being, in English, of the neuter 
gender, should be referred to by neuter pronouns, though 
the corresponding noun and pronouns in the original be 
masculine, according to the grammatical construction of 
that language. The only exception to this rule, that we 
know of, is in cases where it is obvjous from the struc- 
ture of the language, and the attributes of the subject 
spoken of, that the original writer intended to personify 
the noun to which the pronouns refer. That personifica- 
tion was intended by John, is probable from the fact that 
the term light, that represents the Saviour in the same 
connection, is personified, as is obvious from the manner 
in whiclrit is spoken of, and from the use of the mascu- 
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line pronoun in the original, referring to it; the noun it- 
self, in the original, being neuter. But the term Logos, 
though it be personified in John i. 1—4, is not used to 
denote the person of the Saviour, till it is said, in verse 
14th, that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us,”’ &c. : 

We have written thus largely upon the language of 
John i. for the reason that it is one of the strong-holds of 
‘Trinitarianism ; and we wished to show that the argument 
drawn from it in favor of that doctrine is unsound, and 
thus rescue it from false interpretation. The other. pas- 
sages where the term Word refers to the Saviour, do not 
require a particular explanation, as they do not ascribe to 
the Word any attributes or actions concerning which there 
can be a difference of opinion. By keeping in view the 
fact which we have endeavored to establish, that this term 
is used in reference to him merely as a figure, the reader 
will find no difficulty in understanding those passages. 


We will now state the popular, views of the Logos, and 
endeavor to find out their origin. ‘The Logos is, at the 
present day, regarded as “the second person in the ever- 
blessed Trinity,’ as properly God, equal to the Father. 
That this opinion may have been derived from similar 
doctrines among the pagans, is rendered probable by the 
analogy between them. But that anything exists in the 
Old Testament from which the doctrine could be derived, 
has never yet been proved, though it has been repeatedly 
and confidently asserted. From the brief notice, in the 
present article, of the principal passages in the Old 'Testa- 
ment adduced for this purpose, it will, we think, be con- 
ceded that no such reference as alleged, is therein con- 
tained. It seems necessary, therefore, to suppose that the 
present doctrine was derived from a similar notion among 
the pagans, since we know that such a notion existed 
among them. And if it be contended that the doctrine is 
sanctioned by the New Testament writers, (which we 
think none will suppose, who carefully examines the sub- 
ject,) yet it cannot be traced to them as its source, since 
something of the kind is found long anterior to their day. 
Indeed, the Christian believers in the doctrine; “who have 
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paid’any attention to the subject, are so well aware that 
it existed before the days of Christ, that they consider it 
as having been taught by the Old Testament writers, and 
derived by the pagans from that source. But the evidence 
in favor of this position is merely conjectural ; and it can 
be most clearly shown that the pagans expressed the cor- 
responding idea plainly and frequently, while it cannot be 
educed, by a rational interpretation, from any portion of 
the Jewish Scriptures. 

We propose to notice the evidence which Trinitarians 
are accustomed to adduce from pagan authorities in favor 
of the common views of the Logos, and to show that this 
evidence, so far as it goes, is conclusive proof that those 
views are of profane origin, and not derived, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, from the Old Testament. 

We find in the commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
in the Greek Lexicon of Parkhurst, most of the informa- 
tion we need in discussing the point. These writers ap- 
peal to the following Jewish and pagan testimonies in 
proof that the common views of the Logos are correct. 
1. The Targums. In several instances the writers of the 
Targums, in their paraphrases of different portions of the 
Old Testament, substitute, for Jehovah, the phrase, the 
Word of Jehovah, and seem to regard the Word as a per- 
son, and one distinct from Jehovah himself, but in some 
way associated with him. 2. The Apocrypha. After 
referring to the Targums, Parkhurst notices the Apocry- 
pha, as follows: ‘The Grecising Jews speak in the same 
style. Thus Wisdom ix. 1: O God, who hast made all 
things by thy Word; and chapter xviii. 15, 16, the Al- 
mighty Word is described as a person leaping down from 
heaven and executing vengeance on the Egyptians. (Com- 
pare Wisdom xvi. 16; Eeclus. xliii. 28, or 26.)” 3. The 
writings of Zoroaster. 'This reformer is represented as 
addressing the Deity in the following manner: “O Or- 
musd, absorbed in excellence, just judge of the world, 
pure, who existest by thy own power, what is that great 
Word given by God, that living and powerful Word, O 
Ormusd, tell me plainly which existed before the heav- 
ens, before the water, before the earth, before the flocks, 
before the fire, the child of Ormusd, before men, before 
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the whole race of existing beings, before all the benefits, 
and before all the pure germs given by Ormusd.” Or- 
musd replied, “Pronounce that great Word well, that 
Word which existed before heaven was made, before the 
water, before the earth, before brute animals, before men, 
and before the holy angels (amschaspands.) I pronounced 
that Word with majesty, and all the pure beings which 
are, and which have been, and which shall be, were 
formed. I continue to pronounce it, in its utmost extent, 
and abundance is multiplied.” Much more of a similar 
kind is quoted by Clarke in his concluding remarks on 
Johni: 4. The writings of Philo Judeus. From this 
author, Dr. Clarke quotes largely. I extract only the 
following, as sufficient to give the reader an ideaof Philo’s 
representation of the Logos. ‘“ This Logos, the Word of 
God, is superior to all the world, and more ancient, being 
the productor of all that was produced. The eternal 
Word of the everlasting God is the sure and fixed founda- 
tion, upon which all things depend...... To his Word, 
the chief and most ancient of all in heaven, the great 
author of the world gave this special gift, that he should 
stand as a medium between the Creator and the created, 
and he is accordingly the advocate for all mortals. The 
same Word is the intercessor for man, who is always 
tending to corruption; and he is the appointed messenger 
of God the governor of all things, to man in subjection to 
BirS es 3 The Word by which the world was made is 
the image of the supreme Deity. As we perceive the 
sun’s light, though the sun itself is not seen, and behold 
the brightness of the moon, though its orb may not appear 
to the eye, so men look up to and acknowledge the like- 
ness of God, in his minister the Logos, whom they esteem 
as God.’”’? 5. The writings of the Chinese. Dr. Clarke 
seems to think that the Chinese word T'ao is used and 
applied in a similar manner with the Greek Logos, and 
that it contains a similar doctrine. ‘The word ao, in 
ordinary discourse, signifies rule, law, wisdom, truth, way, 
word. Inthe text of Lao-tse, it signifies the divinity. 
‘Tao,’ says he, ‘is an abyss of perfections, which com- 
prehends all beings. °'Flie Tao which can be described is 
not the eternal T'ao. » The Tao is its own rule and model. 
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The T'ao preserves the heavens, and sustains the earth. 
It is so elevated, that none can reach it; so deep,‘ that 
none can fathom it; so immense, that it contains the uni- 
verse ; and, notwithstanding, it is complete in the smallest 
things.’”” He introduces some other quotations, making 
it obvious that the Chinese believed in a kind of trinity ; 
concerning which it is said, ‘In vain do you eonsult your 
senses concerning these three ; your reason alone can dis- 
course of them; and it will tell you that they are but 
one,” &c. In conclusion, the doctor says, “It is remark- 
able that Moses and the prophets, the ancient Chaldee 
Targumists, the authors of the Zend Avesta, Plato and 
the first philosophers of Greece, Philo the Jew, John and 
the apostles, and perhaps even Mohammed himself, should 
all so perfectly coincide in their ideas concerning a glorious 
person in the Godhead! This must have been more than 
the effect of accident. Moses and the prophets received 
this divine doctrine from God himself; it was afterwards 
confirmed to the apostles by divine inspiration; and an- 
cient philosophers and lawgivers borrowed from both.” 

That the ancient pagan philosophers and lawgivers 
borrowed their views of the Logos from the writers of 
the Old Testament, or those of the New, is a statement 
which we are not disposed to admit without better au- 
thority than any which we have ever yet seen. To this 
point we will now direct our remarks. We will notice 
each of the above authorities separately, and investigate 
the probability of their having derived their views of the 
Logos from the Bible. 

First,—the 'Targums. These are paraphrases of differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament, and express the sentiments 
of those who wrote them. In several places where they 
substitute the Word of Jehovah for the term Jehovah, it 
cannot be denied that they regarded that Word as a person. 
But what does this prove? It proves that the writers of 
these paraphrases believed in a being whom they called the 
Logos, resembling, in some respects, the second person in 
the modern Trinity. But are we thence to infer that this 
opinion is true, or of divine origin? Are we to attribute 
to the fanciful additions which the Targumists make to 
the Word of God, the sanction of divine inspiration? and 
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are we bound to believe the doctrines which their language 
expresses, when the text itself which they paraphrase 
contains no such sentiments? It should be recollected 
that the Targums are interspersed with fabulous legends 
and far-fetched expositions; and that they were written 
by Jews at a time when Judaism had become so far pa- 
ganized as to retain but few of its original features. It is 
not to be doubted that the authors of the Targums incor- 
porated, with their scriptural paraphrases and expositions, 
those views which they had derived from the pagans. 
That the pagans, before these writings existed, believed 
in the Logos, as the T'argumists represent their correspond- 
ing term, and that the writers derived from them the same 
views, admits of abundant proof. The quotations already 
made from the Zend Avesta of Zoroaster make it plain 
that he believed the same doctrine; and the date of his 
writings is long anterior to that of the most ancient 'Tar- 
gums. And the ancestors of these very Jews had, for 
seventy years, been indoctrinated in all the principles of 
Zoroaster’s system. How much more rational, therefore, 
to suppose that they derived their views of the Logos 
from: him, than to maintain that they took them from the 
Old Testament, whose language they notoriously pervert 
to suit their own doctrines! The additions which they 
make to the language of Scripture are a tacit confession 
of their own, that such language, of itself, does not con- 
tain their doctrine. 

Second,—the Apocrypha. 'T'he same remarks that we 
have made respecting the Targums will apply to the 
writings of the Apocrypha. 1. They are known to con- 
tain doctrines that are opposed to the Scriptures. 2. They 
were written by Jews at a time when the Jewish religion 
was much corrupted. And, finally, the few passages 
where the Logos is spoken of as a person, bear much 
more resemblance to the writings of pagans than to any- 
thing that is found in the Jewish Scriptures. The authors 
of those books, therefore, cannot consistently be appealed to 
for the truth of any doctrine ; nor can it be rationally sup~ 
posed that their views of the Logos were derived from’ the 
Old Testament. 

Third, —the writings of Zoroaster. This reformer is 
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thought, by some, to have lived in the time of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. That he adopted some of the opinions 
of: the Jews is possible. But that he obtained from them 
his views of the Logos, is a matter of conjecture, and not 
of proof. Were it certain that the Jews, when transported 
to Babylon, held the doctrine in question concerning the 
Logos, there would be a plausibility in the conjecture that 
Zoroaster derived his doctrine from them. But that the 
Jews at that time believed in any such doctrine, has never 
been proved; while it has already been shown that, in 
those passages of the Jewish Scriptures which are supposed 
to refer to the Saviour, the Word of God is spoken of in 
the same manner as the word of man in other passages. 

Fourth,—the writings of Philo Judeus. That this 
writer made use of some of the terms and phrases that 
occur in the New Testament, in expressing his views of 
the Logos, is not denied ; but that he derived his language 
or doctrines from that source, or even from the Old Testa- 
ment, is not admitted. He cannot have derived his lan- 
guage or sentiments from the New Testament; for he 
died before any of its books were written. That he de- 
rived his doctrine from heathen philosophy, and not from 
the Old Testament, is proved by the fact that it is con- 
tained in the former, but is no part of the latter. He may 
have obtained it from Zoroaster, or Plato, or from other 
pagan philosophers; for they taught it; but from the 
prophets he cannot have derived it, since it is not found 
with them. Besides, it is certain that the principal ex- 
pressions quoted by Dr. Clarke from the writings of Philo, 
as expressive of his views of the Logos, are not found in 
the Old Testament ; and, though some of them are found 
in the New, yet it remains to be shown that Philo used 
and applied them in the same way with the New Testa- 
ment writers. Or, if in some instances he did so use and 
apply them —as is quite probable —it still remains to be 
shown that, in such instances, either he or they express 
themselves favorably to the modern doctrine. 

Fifth,—the Chinese writings. Dr. Clarke seems to 
have regarded these with much favor ; for he often quotes 
from them, in his commentaries, in confirmation of his 
peculiar doctrines. In his notes on Luke i. 68, and also 
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on John i. 14, he introduces what he deems a very impor- 
tant quotation, embracing, along with other language less 
definite, the following:—‘‘He who is omnipresent and 
everlastingly to be contemplated, the Supreme Being, the 
Eternal One, the Divinity worthy to be adored, appeared 
here with a portion of his divine nature..... Thou art 
Brahma, Veeshnoo, and Mahesa. Thou art Lord of the 
universe. Thou art under the form of all things movable 
and immovable; the possessor of the whole; and thus I 
adore thee.” In explaining the names applied to the 
Chinese deity in the above quotation, the doctor says, 
““ Brahma, the Deity in his creative quality ; Veeshnoo, he 
who filleth all space, the Deity in his preserving quality ; 
Mahesa, the Deity in his destroying quality. N. B. This 
is properly the Hindoo Trinity; for these three names 
belong to the same Being.”’ Had the doctor wished to 
multiply such conclusive testimonies, he might have ap- 
pealed to other pagan nations, and to almost every pagan 
nation of whose religion we have any knowledge, on both 
continents ; and among them all he would have found the 
same doctrine. But, so far from receiving such testimony 
as proof of the sentiment, or evidence in its favor, we re- 
gard it as proof that the doctrine is of pagan ofigin, and 
that it stands on the same ground as any other heathen 
opinion. _ 


We now leave the subject with the reader, commending 
our remarks to his judgment and charity. W. E. M. 


Ant, Vill, 
The Minister and the Pulpit. 


In ancient times, they had the golden age, the silver 
age, the brazen age, and the iron age. In more modern 
times, we have had the dark ages; and, still more recently, 
the would-be philosopher discoursed learnedly of the age 
of reason, and the poet rhymed of the age of bronze. 'T'he 
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present age has been honored with more phrases designed 
to be expressive of its character, than any or perhaps all 
others. It has been termed the age of enterprise, of spec- 
ulation, of improvement; the age of benevolence, of 
knowledge, of letters, of inquiry, &c. But, without 
meaning at all to question its improvement, or knowledge, 
or freedom of thought, we cannot help thinking that an 
appellative has been overlooked which is equally appropri- 
ate, and perhaps more significant of its general characteris- 
tic. We propose, therefore, that it shall be called the age 
of opposites. A single glance over the face of society will 
show that this cognomen is not out of place; for it is 
impossible that the most careless eye should not be struck 
with the singular blending of opposite features which is 
everywhere apparent. The present is emphatically an 
age of great things and small things; of much knowledge 
and gross ignorance; of bold discussion and fettered 
thought; of mental freedom and mental servitude; of 
liberal and enlarged views, and narrow and exclusive 
opinions; of high and generous professions, and mean and 
little practices. 

We do not intend to traverse the broad field here opened 
tous. The object of this article is to touch briefly upon 
a single branch of the general subject, —that which is 
implied in the words chosen as a title. In religious mat- 
ters, the truth of the observations just made is set forth in 
full relief. In no department of human knowledge has 
greater improvement and progress been made than in this; 
yet is there no other, around which cling greater errors of 
feeling, opinion, and practice. Fifty years have witnessed 
a mighty and redeeming change. Broad and liberal views 
have grown up in every quarter. Noble thoughts have 
there been uttered of God, his character, his attributes and 
purposes, and many truths spoken respecting the nature 
and objects of his worship. And yet, as the very opposites 
of these, and seemingly as sacred relics of the past, there 
continue to be cherished, by all classes of society, by all 
religious sects, and by the clergy even, the most unworthy 
and narrow prejudices respecting the true sphere of the 
minister, and what are, and what are not, appropriate sub- 
jects for pulpit instruction. It is to the consideration of 
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these that the present article will be devoted. We shall 
begin with those which have respect to the minister. 

‘The absurd notions abroad in the community, in rela- 
tion to this personage, are too wide-spread and too well- 
known to require many words. The sum and result of 
the whole is, that the minister must be a minister, and 
hot aman. His garment must be of a particular color, 
his hat must have a broad rim, and he must go through 
the streets with a stately and solemn step. He must not 
talk as other men talk ; where others go, he must not go; 
when others are cheerful, he must be grave; and when 
from the glad young heart joy bubbles up into a free and 
happy laugh, he may faintly smile, perhaps; but it would 
be more in keeping with his dignity to gather his brow 
into a frown. It has become a received opinion that the 
preacher is to be governed, in his thoughts, and feelings, 
and actions, by a set of rules entirely different from those 
by which other men are governed ; that there is a peculiar 
sanctity associated with his character and office, which he 
must continually feel himself, and make others feel. His 
world is the pulpit and the study; and he is required 
practically to forget that he is a man, that he has a human 
nature, clothed with all the hopes and fears, with all the 
passions and desires and weaknesses, which characterize it 
always and everywhere. 

For these opinions and feelings, sacred as they are in 
the eyes of many, we have no respect. We recognize no 
claim to holiness because of office or station; we acknowl- 
edge no sanctity but the sanctity which belongeth to every 
man who loveth virtue, and hath a true heart. ‘The min- 
ister’s world is no other world than that in which all men 
live and act. Let him, then, throw off the sickly influ- 
ences with which the prejudices of society and his own 
want of moral courage have bound him. Let him come 
down from the pulpit, and go out into the broad and busy 
world. Let him mingle with the multitude, and listen to 
their various voices; let him take part in their struggles 
and sufferings; let him witness their toils, and dangers, 
and temptations, as they come up to the surface of every- 
day life. Be there no anxieties about his office or charac- 
ter, —no fears that he is stepping aside from his proper 
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sphere. It were better that he should lose the minister in 
the man, than that he should lose the man in the minister. 
Let him pursue this course one month, and he shall gather 
more knowledge of the world as it is, and learn more of 
the weakness and greatness of human nature, than he can 
obtain from his books in a full year. Let him do this, 
and on the Lord’s day he shall go into the pulpit, and in 
a single discourse he shall utter more truths, he shall 
reach more hearts and consciences, he shall awaken more 
virtues, and shake the strong-holds of more vices, than he 
hath done in ‘his whole life before. And will not the 
clergyman, then, for the sake of the greater good he may 
do, rise above the mistaken feelings of the people in this 
respect? Let him be entreated to break from the shackles 
of prejudice, to mingle with men and things as they are, 
and, having gathered wisdom from experience and obser- 
vation, to utter forth his thoughts from the sacred desk 
with a free and fearless tone. 

There is one particular feature in this case which calls 
for farther notice, for the reason that it exerts an influence 
most unfavorable to religion, by blinding the minds of 
thousands to its true character and objects. Reference is 
had to the disposition to exclude the minister from all 
places of public, and indeed of private, amusement, how- 
ever harmless and pure in themselves. We speak not, of 
course, of the theatre, the circus, the horse-race, and kin- 
dred scenes, that have been termed amusements; but of 
those places and occasions where he may be present with 
perfect propriety, but from which he is debarred by the 
foolish prejudices of society, and by his own want of 
courage in standing out against them. We put it partly 
to his own account, because we believe this state of feel- 
ing is chargeable to the fault both of the minister and the 
people. But the exclusive spirit extends not only to pub- 
lic amusements, but, as we have intimated, to those also 
_ of a more private character. Is there to be a social assem- 
bly, an evening party, a fireside gathering of friends? 
Some one asks, perhaps, if the minister is to be invited. 
““O,no!” exclaim a dozen voices together; “do not send 
for him, for we cannot act ourselves when he is present.” 
This is the feeling with all classes, in all places, from the 
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fashionable city down to the humble country village. 
And frequently have we witnessed the effect of a sudden 
and unexpected call from the minister on such an occasion. 
What a change! But a moment before, all were cheerful 
~ and gay, were full of life and gladness; but in another 
moment, as if by magic, conversation is suspended, the 
rausic is hushed, smiles have fled the lip, the clear and 
‘merry laugh, that came ringing up from the full heart, 
has passed away, and the silence of the grave-yard hath 
taken its place. The presence of the clergyman has 
thrown a shade upon the whole scene: “they cannot act 
themselves ;” it is a general feeling, that it would be 
improper to be gay and cheerful while he is there. On 
the other hand, the clergyman has upon him the same 
feeling of restraint. He would deem it equally improper 
for him to be anything but grave and reserved; and to 
mingle with the laughing crowd, to join in their amuse- 
ments, and be as one of them,—this would be a coming 
down from his dignity, yea, a very desecration of his holy 
office. 

Against this state of things we enter our earnest and 
serious protest, with the persuasion that it has done more 
than any other cause to create in the minds of men, and 
especially of the young, an utter aversion to religion and 
all its accompaniments. The minister is the representative 
of religion to the world; and, in accordance with his ap- 
pearance and conduct, men will form their opinions of its 
spirit and its influence upon the character and happiness 
of the possessor. It is right to judge of causes by their 
effects; and in this respect all men are philosophers, and 
are continually tracing out the relations of things. Hav- 
ing observed that given circumstances are always followed 
with given results, they very naturally conclude that there 
must exist some connection between them, and eventually 
come to regard them in the relation of cause and effect. 
Having observed that, always when the moon is in a cer- 
tain position with respect to the earth, the waters of the 
ocean undergo certain changes corresponding to this posi- 
tion, they have come into the opinion that there is an 
established relation to this effect between the moon and 
the tides. Having observed that honesty and virtue are 
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always attended with confidence and respect, they have 
concluded that the same relation exists here ; that honesty 
and virtue are the producing cause of confidence and re- 
spect. And, having observed that the minister and the 
professor of religion are always cold, and stern, and gloomy, 
that they stand aloof from the innocent amusements and 
pleasures of life, from the freedom and gladness of the 


-young and buoyant heart, and clothe themselves ever in 


sackcloth and ashes, they have come to the conclusion 
that a like relation is established here also, —that religion 
is the cause of this sternness and gloom, and that it is 
inconsistent with all cheerful amusements and innocent 
gayeties and destructive of the glad spirit and of that 
happiness the love of which is inwoven with our very 
being. Hence arise that dislike for everything in the 
name and garb of religion which has taken possession of 
the great mass of society, and that thorough aversion 
which has so deeply-rooted itself in almost every young 
mind and heart; and hence the injurious influence upon 
true religion which this state of things is exerting, and to 
which, every day that it continues, it will add bitterness 
and strength. 

_ These things ought not then so to be. Men cannot 
consent to be all their days unsocial and gloomy anchorites, 
and they have identified religion with something very like 
to this. From their observation of the clergy and profes- 
sors, they have drawn the inference, and justly from the 
premises, that to be religious is to be sad and melancholy, 
to discard all the enjoyments and interests of the world 
as it is, and to live continually in an atmosphere of ice and 
gloom. They feel that there is something within them 
that forbids this. They love the glad green earth. They 
love the bright blue skies. They love the blessed sun- 
shine, the pure air, the singing bird, the running stream, 
and all the gentleness and beauty that God hath breathed 
into his most glorious creation. And when they compare 
these with the joyless countenance, the measured words, 
the solemn, cheerless, and tomblike influences which seem 
to settle down heavily upon the minister and professor of 
religion, they turn involuntarily and hurry away. And so 
will they always feel and do, until the evil which produces 
these results is removed. 
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We call upon the minister, then, to begin this good 
work of reform. It is for him to lead the way, by putting 
under his feet all these false feelings, and this cold reserve 
that is so mistaken for dignity. Let him lay aside his 
sackcloth and ashes, and assume “the garment of praise.” 
Let him put on acheerful countenance, and speak pleasant 
words in a pleasant way. He must come to the people, 
and live among them as one of their number, having sym- 
pathy with them, not only weeping with them when they 
weep, but rejoicing with them when they rejoice, and 
having part and lot in all their social pleasures and amuse- 
ments. With the young, let him be young again, and by 
a free and cheerful intercourse with them convince them 
that there is nothing in religion inconsistent with that 
love of happiness which God has implanted in their hearts. 
Let him show in hisown conduct that, while it teaches of 
the glories of the life which is to come, it creates no dis- 
taste for the rational enjoyments of the life that now is; 
and even more, that, while it adds to the value of these, it 
at the same time unseals to the truly religious man new 
and purer fountains, whose waters come up witha refresh- 
ing power the world knoweth not. Let him remember 
always that he is the representative of religion, and that it 
becomes him so to represent it, that, from his open counte- 
nance, his pleasant words, his easy and cheerful demeanor, 
men may learn of its peace-giving influence within, and 
of the rich and mellow light that it throws upon all with- 
out. Then shall his presence be no longer as shadows and 
darkness upon the freedom and joy of the full heart; then 
shall religious conversation and religious people be no 
more avoided by the young ; then shall aversion give place 
to love, and religion above all things be desired and sought 
after; yea, then shall men everywhere begin to believe 
and feel that life without religion is shorn of half its truth 
and beauty. 


Having said thus much of the minister, we proceed now 
to offer some observations touching the pulpit and its com- 
munications. Among all classes of people, and among 
clergymen themselves, the most narrow and illiberal views 
are cherished respecting the field of usefulness which 
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should be improved by those who occupy the sacred desk 
as servants of religion. It seems to be the universal im- 
pression that the minister, in hiscommunications from the 
pulpit, must confine himself within the contracted limits 
of religious discussion, and this expression understood in 
its narrowest sense. He must speak simply of the warn- 
ings, exhortations, and promises of the Scriptures; and 
never presume to launch out into the broad ocean of in- 
structive subjects furnished him by the works of God, the 
revolutions of the world, and the history of man under alk 
his changes of ignorance and knowledge, of barbarism 
and civilization, of slavery and liberty, of superstition and 
religious light. These great themes are to the preacher 
as forbidden fruit, which he may neither handle nor taste, 
or, if he taste himself, may not offer to his people. His 
sphere is the Bible, and even this robbed of half its in~ 
terest; his subjects are Scripture subjects, and beyond 
these he may not venture to wander. He takes for his 
motto a single passage of holy writ, and within the range 
_of. this all he has to say aloud must be confined; or, in 
common parlance, he must “stick to his text,” while he 
leaves all untrodden the glorious fields of beauty, and 
knowledge, and instruction, which spread around him in 
the creation of God, and in the civil, political, and reli- 
gious history of his race. 

With such views as these we have no communion. 
We have more reverence for the wisdom of Deity, and 
higher and better thoughts of the nature and objects of his 
religion, than these prejudices would permit us to have. 
We do not believe that all truth is confined to the Bible, 
nor do we believe that beyond its pages there is no reli- 
gion. ‘he Bible itself does not teach this; it is more 
broad and generous than those who profess to be its in- 
terpreters. It calls upon us to behold the heavens, which 
declare the glory of God, aed the firmament, which 
showeth forth his handy-work; to consider the speech 
which day unto day uttereth, and the knowledge which 
night unto night showeth of him. Its voice is, Lift up 
thine eyes, and see who hath created all these things ; 
consider the heavens the work of his hands; and the 
stars, — he hath made them, and called them all by their 
names. And it bids us also consider the fowls of the 
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air, and the lilies of the field, the clouds, the rains, the 
dews, and all the wonders of the heavens, the earth, and 
the mighty deep, that we may learn from them of him 
who hath made everything beautiful in its time. This 
is the language of the Bible, and this is our faith touching 
religious knowledge and instruction. 

Religion is wherever God is, and God is everywhere. 
He may be seen, and heard, and known, and felt, at all 
times and in all places, and so may religion. It does not 
confine itself to the Scriptures alone, to the entire rejec- 
tion of everything beside; it does not make written 
revelation its sole and only foundation; but it appeals to 
the revelations which God hath made of himself in his 
works, and in the history of his dealings with individuals 
and nations. Its voice is in the heavens and among the 
stars; and its smile rests upon the green earth, the high 
mountain, and the quiet valley, and the waving trees, and 
the ever murmuring waters. Its teachings are found even 
with the beasts of the forests, with the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills, with the birds of the air, the eagle that looks | 
the sun in the face with an unflinching eye, and the frail 
sparrow that is sold for a farthing; and with the great 
leviathan of the sea, and the multitudes that inhabit the 
mighty deep. And its promises are written in the sun- 
shine and in the falling rains; and its holier and gentler 
breathings come to us in the pure air, in the fragrance 
of the flowers, andin the dim twilight. And anon, its 
sterner tones are heard coming up from the far-sounding 
depths of the past, calling upon us to ponder, and learn the 
true value of human glory, as we stand by the pyramids, 
and ask, Who builded them? and wander among the 
solemn ruins of Thebes and the Nile, and inquire, Where 
are they who raised these mighty and magnificent piles? 
and the loneliness and desolation answer, Where are 
they? And that voice is heard again, as we take our way 
amid the prostrate and crumbling monuments and temples 
-of Babylon, Baalbec, Palmyra, Athens, Jerusalem, and 
Rome, calling upon us to pause again and tremble, as we 
see the gigantic empires of centuries go down, one after 
another, shattered and broken, like unmanageable and 
burning wrecks amid the yawning and heaving waters of 
the night-mantled ocean. 
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Indeed, religion points to every department of human 
knowledge, to every possible source of information within 
the reach of intelligent beings, and commands them to 
draw from each whatever will bring us into a-‘more famil- 
iar acquaintance with the works and character of God ; 
whatever will elevate and enlarge the mind, and purify 
the heart; in a word, whatever belongeth to the true, 
the good, and the beautiful. And our object in writing is . 
to call upon the public teacher of religion to give heed to 
her commands in this respect, to listen to the various 
tones of her voice, and, having heard the truths she utters, 
to bring them into the sacred desk, and communicate 
them to the people. Let him not fear to go out of the 
beaten track ; let him not fear to choose his subject from 
any portion of the wide universe ; and if truth isin it and 
instruction, he may be sure that religion is near at hand, 
and will smile upon his labors. He must pay little respect 
to the prejudices which have hitherto excluded from the 
pulpit the important truths of philosophy, history, com- 
merce, the arts, natural theology, natural history, astrono- 
my, phrenology, physiology, and the various other sciences. 
He must take his position on high ground, and resolve 
that religion shall no longer be chained and choked down 
into a few set phrases and forms of speech, a few tame 
essays and exhortations, and a few doctrinal battles with 
difficult texts; but that it shall, or rather that he will go 
out into the broad fields of creation, and listen with 
reverent attention to the revelations which God hath made 
of his power, and wisdom, and benevolence, in all his 
wondrous works ; that he will go into the past, and ex- 
amine with careful eye the present, that he may learn 
every lesson that the same God hath written in the desti- 
nies of man, to warn us from vice and wrong, and win to 
duty and virtue. » And, having done this, let him go into 
the sanctuary, and while he calls upon all to admire, and 
be thankful, and worship, let him open the holy book, and 
show that the same Being who hath made this glorious 
and beautiful world, with its astonishing displays of 
power and skill, and its benevolent adaptations, hath also 
sent his Son to save and sanctify our race, and open the 
way to life forevermore. Yes, let him show that, so far 
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from religion being opposed to nature, she is in truth 
nature’s sister, her elder sister, and goes hand in hand 
with her, teaching men of God; goes cheerfully, until the 
younger sister’s strength i is spent, and then leaves her, not 
in anger, but leaves her to rest, while she herself goes 
farther on; and when nature’s lamp grows dim, kindles 
the glorious fires of revelation, and lights us on to immor- 
tality. 

The sublime moral as well as physical truths which 
may be gathered from the science of astronomy, and the 
elevating views which it presents of the Deity, his charac- 
ter, his power and wisdom, are well set forth in the 
eloquent discourses of Chalmers founded on this science. 
And no one who has studied them, will doubt the propriety 
or utility of introducing the subject into the house of God ; 
nor will he doubt that through its influences men will be 
brought to worship and adore with more understanding 
and devotional hearts, for he will feel, with Young, that 
“the undevout astronomer is mad.” ‘The importance and 
happy effects of bringing before the people the interesting 
and beautiful facts developed by natural theology, have 
already been touched, in this work, by a stronger and more 
skilful hand than ours,! and we have, therefore, no work 
to do here. And those who would see with what success 
commerce, society, and politics may be admitted to the 
pulpit, and what solemn and instructive lessons may be 
drawn from the virtues, and vices, and abuses, connected 
therewith, may have their wishes gratified by an attentive 
perusal of Dewey’s Discourses, which were noticed in the 
last volume of this work.? In regard to the subject thus 
far named, therefore, the work is ready finished to our 
hands; and the propriety and usefulness of introducing 
the discussion of their beautiful and affecting truths into 
the sacred desk, need not to be proved. And we may 
ask, Where then is the need that we proceed? The 
same great rule which applies to these, will apply to all 
other departments of knowledge. ‘Truth, instruction, 
religion, God, are as much to be found in chemistry, 
general physics, physiology, geology, and all other sciences, 
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as in the science of astronomy; as much in natural philoso- 
phy as in natural theology ; as much in the history of the 
rise and fall of empires in the past, as in the commerce, 
society, and politics of the present. 

The whole ground occupied by these and kindred sub- 
jects cannot, of course, be gone over in this article. Only 
some small spots may be cultivated for the purpose of 
illustrating our position, that religion is to be found in 
every portion of God’s wonderful creation ; that her voice 
is heard everywhere, and should be listened to and obeyed 
by the preacher, that when he goeth into the holy place 
he may speak her glorious truths to the people. Let us 
select one example from the thousands furnished by the 
science first named, chemistry. It is well known that 
atmospheric air is composed of two supposed elementary 
principles, or two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, or azote, 
Of these, oxygen is known to be the great vital principle, 
and indispensable to the support of animal life. On the 
other hand, there is a gas called carbonic acid gas, which, 
if breathed in an unmixed state, is destructive of animal 
life, while it is at the same time the great fountain of 
vegetable life, without which every plant, from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the lily of the field, would perish. In con- 
nection with these facts, it is to be observed that, in breath- 
ing, atmospheric air is drawn in through the lungs, and 
decomposed ; the oxygen is partly retained, and by some 
unknown process there is generated this carbonic acid gas, 
which is given out at every expiration. Here, then, we 
are met with a difficulty, and, if there were no redeeming 
provision, certain death to the whole animal creation. 
How is it, if at every breath we extract the oxygen from 
the air, and give out the life-destroying principle of car- 
bon, how is it that the whole atmosphere is not converted 
into one ocean of carbonic acid gas? In the answer to 
this is seen one of the most beautiful harmonies of the 
universe. 

We have already observed that this gas is the support 
and life of plants. These, therefore, drink it up in the 
same manner that the human system takes in the oxygen; 
and thus what we throw off, and what, if not disposed of 
in some way, would be our death, is carefully gathered up 
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by these, and becomes their life, imparting nutriment and 
growth. How admirable, then, the adaptation! But it is 
not yet complete. It was remarked, that, while the animal 
system gave off this carbonic acid gas, it retained, in part, 
the oxygen, thus operating in a double capacity against 
the purity of atmospheric air, subtracting the vital princi- 
ple, and at the same time adding a death-causing one. 
How, then, is this danger removed? By the same agency. 
Plants, in taking up the carbonic acid gas generated by 
the respiration of animals, decompose it, and, retaining and 
absorbing the carbon, throw off the oxygen, and thus aid 
in keeping up, from this and other sources, the necessary 
supply of the vital principle. How perfect is this arrange 
ment! How beautiful the harmony! Who can look 
upon the picture, and not exclaim, Here is the footstep of 
a God, and the impression is that of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. And shall the preacher be forbidden to cultivate 
the field of truth and instruction here opened to him? Or 
shall the flowers and fruits which he gathers in his labors, 
be shut out from the pulpit? God and religion forbid. 
Let him rather use the knowledge he has acquired in 
demonstrating, to all, the existence of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and the universality of his providence. Let him 
appeal to the judgment and conscience of the most iné 
flexible skeptic, and ask if he can persuade himself that all 
this delicate harmony, this happy adaptation of things, 
can be the result of mere chance? If so, what a fortu- 
nate chance! It not only happens to have created man, 
a most complicate and astonishing piece of machinery ; 
but it happens also to prepare for him an atmosphere ex- 
actly suited to his respiratory apparatus ; and then, because’ 
every time he breathes he happens to corrupt that atmos- 
phere, chance kindly volunteers her assistance, and saves 
him from death, by éreating a vegetable world which hap- 
pens to be exactly fitted to purify the air, and prepare it 
again for use. And, by a strange and lucky throw of the 
dice, these vegetables and plants are so made as to live 
and grow by absorbing that which would otherwise de- 
stroy man and the whole animal creation! 

Again we ask, Shall the preacher be deprived of these 
arguments, and all the proofs and displays of divine be- 
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nevolence furnished from the same sources, but which we 
have not room to notice? and shall the sacred desk be 
deprived of all the beanty, and truth, and religion of this 
and kindred subjects, because they are drawn from foun- 
tains which are not sanctified among men by the name 
Theology? Consider, also, that this is but one example 
from one department. Hundreds more may be gathered 
from the same source. And when all the fountains of 
science are opened, and every portion of nature’s wondrous 
works are examined, these delightful harmonies, these 
splendid displays of power, and wisdom, and goodness, wilt 
pour in upon us till we shall begin to feel indeed that God 
and religion are everywhere. 

It was the intention, when this article was commenced, 
to present examples from other sciences—from geol- 
ogy, natural philosophy, natural history, &c.— for the 
purpose of illustrating our subject, and showing the rich 
and interesting truths which might be gathered from them 
in the way of enlarging the field of religious instruction. 
But these observations have been already so extended, 
that we must deny ourselves this pleasure, and leave the 
reader to consider alone, and admire, the beautiful harmo- 
nies of the physical world, and the wonderful and benevo- 
lent adaptations of the animal and vegetable creation. A 
few thoughts touching the value of poetry, of biography 
and history, in reference to our subject, and this article 
shall be brought to a close. 

In speaking of poetry, we are not to be understood as 
meaning mere rhyme, a paltry jingling of words; but that 
spirit in man which findeth a joy in all pure and noble, in 
all glorious and lovely things, whether appearing in the 
greatness, the gentleness, the truth and love of the human 
mind and heart, or in the wondrous beauty and grandeur 
of the outward creation. To make man what he should 
be, and what he is capable of being, this principle in his 
moral and intellectual constitution must be cultivated and 
strengthened. Poetry, in this respect, is the handmaid of 
religion, the truest friend of Christianity, going along with 
it in the same great work of refining and spiritualizing 
man, and aiming with it to exalt the soul, the heavenly 
principle, above the passions and appetites of the earthly 
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nature, and to impart new and higher energies and powers, 
and the freedom of an ever-increasing knowledge and 
holiness. 'T'o use the well-chosen language of another, 
the great tendency and purpose of poetry is, “to carry the 
mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks 
of ordinary life, to lift it into a purer element, and to 
breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. It 
reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back the 
freshness of early feeling, revives the relish of simple 
pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines youthful love, strength- 
ens our interest in human nature by vivid delineations of 
its tenderest and loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies 
over all classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
versal being, and, through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future life.” 

And shall not the preacher and the pulpit have a right 
to employ in the service of religion an engine which hath 
such power to elevate and enlarge the mind, to subdue 
and sanctify the heart, to spiritualize and beautify the 
whole nature of man? Religion herself answers, Yes. 
Let her minister, then, go forth and gather his materials. 
Life; every-day life, hath much of poetry in it. The 
strength, the vastness, and the far-reaching influence of a 
single gigantic intellect, like that of a Napoleon, heaving 
and convulsing the political world, as mountain and valley 
are heaved and convulsed by the earthquake ; or like that 
of a Newton, informing and enlightening the mass of mind, 
as the sun, whose rays he first analyzed, enlightens and 
blesses its dependent system, whose wonderful laws he 
first unfolded and revealed; the truth and gentleness of 
a trusting heart, the omnipotence and tenderness of human 
love, the singleness and devotedness of a mother’s affection, 
the innocence and buoyancy of childhood, the warmth of 
young feelings and the beauty of young dreams, the holt- 
ness of sympathy, the majesty of virtue, —these, in the 
moral world, and the bright skies, the stars, the green 
earth, the sunshine, the flowers, the birds, and a thousand 
other objects of sublimity and gentle beauty, in the physical 
world, are sources of poetry to which the preacher may 
go for those mighty and subduing influences which sway 
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the intellect and the affections of all men. Here he will 
find a mystic key, with which he may enter many a heart 
untouched by other appeals, and its deep fountains shall 
be unsealed, and the gushing waters of childhood and 
better memories, of renewed hopes and holy resolutions, 
shall come pouring forth, till there is joy in heaven over 
one more penitent and returning prodigal. Then let him 
‘employ this power which God hath given him in the 
- delicate constitution of the mind and affections, and re- 
ligion will bless his labors to the sanctifying of many a way- 
ward and darkened heart, and the lifting up of many a 
noble but enthralled spirit. 

The department of biography is one happily adapted to 
the direct personal instruction of the pulpit. Its immediate 
facts are confined within so small a compass, and the con- 
nections between cause and effect, between actions and 
their consequences, are so close, and so easily traced, that 
they are readily apprehended by the humblest capacities, 
and cannot fail to produce an impression upon all minds. 
Hence the preacher has opened to him here a vast maga- 
zine, from which he can draw materials for every possible 
occasion, something to meet every case which can arise, 
encouragements for every virtue, and warnings for every 
vice. We shall not speak particularly of Scripture biogra- 
phy, which is rich in this respect; for they who would 
wish to know to what extent this may be cultivated, and 
with what reward, may consult Hunter’s Sacred Biogra- 
phy. We design, in few words, to recommend to the 
minister the introduction of general biography, —the his- 
tory of men of all ages and conditions, whose lives and 
labors have been productive of great results, and contain 
matter of interest and instruction, more especially for the 
young. Let their characters be analyzed, and, as far as 
possible, their motives for action, and the consequences of 
this action. 'The mind, its powers, its workings, its culti- 
vation and discipline, should be laid open, together with 
the toils, and struggles, and discouragements through 
which the individual whose history is considered has to 
pass, and the influence these exert in forming the man, 
and giving a tone and coloring to his whole destiny, and, 
finally, the shadowings forth of this influence upon those 
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around him, and upon those who are to come after him. 
From these sources the pulpit would gather much to 
strengthen men in-the love and practice of virtue, and to 
create in them an aversion to sin and wrong; much to aid 
in kindling in the young heart a laudable and holy ambi- 
tion, and an earnest desire to follow in the steps of the 
great and good who have gone before them. 

Socrates, Plato, Archimedes, Alexander, Marius, Sylla, 
Julius Cesar, and Constantine, are among the names of 
ages gone by, whose history is fraught with instruction, 
encouragement, and warning, exhibiting the mightiness of 
intellect, the calm and sober glory of true wisdom, the 
beauty of virtue, the curse of ambition, the savageness of 
roused passion, and the fearful judgments that hang over 
the path of sin and wrong. Newton, Davy, Fenelon, 
Oberlin, Howard, Eliot, Washington, Rittenhouse, Frank- 
lin, and a hundred others of the same class, are familiar 
names of a later time, around which cling glorious asso- 
ciations; and the history of those who bore them hath 
volumes of truth, honorable to human nature, and which 
is fitted to inspire in all hearts a love of the good, the 
noble, and the true. The life of John Frederick Oberlin 
is a developement of some of the sublimest and holiest 
principles of human nature; and not since the days of 
Jesus of Nazareth and his chosen, hath Christianity found 
a more faithful and humble, yet exalted representative ; 
and in no one mortal hath the spirit of undefiled and 
practical religion been more perfectly embodied. Let, 
then, the teacher of virtue and religion ponder the memo- 
rials of these lofty and pure spirits, and, gathering their 
sacred influences around him, let him go into the sane- 
tuary, and he will find that he is robed as no high-priest 
of the elder dispensation was robed, and that he is clothed 
with a new and mightier power over the hearts of men. 

The deeply impressive lessons opened to us in the civil 
and political history of the human race, are invaluable 
treasures for the preacher ; and religion, whose servant he 
is, has a right to demand that they shall be employed in 
her service. The field here opened is boundless: the rise 
and fall of empires, the causes of their prosperity and 
greatness, the beginnings of their decline and overthrow, 
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the seeming trifles weighed, watched, and traced, as they 
went on accumulating in size and power, until at last they 
burst in revolution and ruin; the connection between vir- 
tue, integrity, and good morals, and prosperity, and power, 
on the one hand, and between vice, general immorality, 
and anarchy and downfall, on the other,—these, and a 
thousand like themes, are full of stern and solemn revela- 
tions, revelations wherein God demonstrates the practical 
truth of the principles and teachings of that other revela- 
tion of his which is written. 

As one example illustrative of this, let the preacher’s 
attention be called to the consideration and study of the 
rise and fall of the Roman empire. Let him begin with 
the narrow ditch and humble rampart of Romulus, with 
the poverty, the stern simplicity, the purity of manners, 
and the unbending integrity of the fathers of the infant 
city ; then let him go with this people through all their 
changes of patricians, and plebeians, of kings, and consuls, 
and tribunes, and dictators, and emperors; through all 
their struggles, at first, for very existence, and their after 
gigantic strides to power, and dominion, and wealth, and 
grandeur ; then let him pause awhile, and wonder and ad- 
mire, as they pass before him in the full blaze of their 
greatness and glory; and then let him go with them 
through all their downward changes of luxury, licentious- 
ness, corruption, vice and crime, of anarchy, and weak- 
ness, and treachery, and cowardice, and meanness, until 
the fatal day when the terrible Alaric, sweeping like a 
thunder tempest over her desolated provinces, gathered up 
in his might before the walls of Rome, and, as the vice- 
gerent of God, opened the books of judgment. The 
moral which the preacher will draw from this review of 
the history of the Roman people, will leave an impression 
on the minds of his fellow-men that years will not wholly 
Wipe away. And all will discover therein, and consider, 
the lesson which history, as the companion of religion, is 
ever teaching, that there are certain righteous and eternal 
laws by which God governs the moral world; that these 
laws are applicable alike to individuals and nations; and 
that whosoever transgresseth, whether one man or a whole 


people, must expect that, sooner or later, the day of retri- 
bution will come. 
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But there is another view in which history may be seen 
and studied, and in which it will be profitable to the 
preacher, presenting to him man clothed in the better 
aspect of hope and promise. It is well that he should 
pause at times, and look back into the dim and distant 
past, and mark the contrast between the state of the world 
in former periods and its present state; between the dark- 
ness, and helplessness, and degradation of other ages, and 
the light, and strength, and glory of our own day. Let 
him survey with a careful eye the lengthened, and miry, 
and broken road along which society has been struggling 
for centuries, with a weary and painful step; and, as he 
numbers the discouragements and difficulties that have 
been overcome, and the immense good which hath been 
wrought out, he will feel an increasing reverence for 
human nature, which, when so cramped and fettered, 
could nevertheless go forth and do such wonders. And, 
in the light of this developement of its mighty capabilities 
and resources, he will look forward with increasing confi- 
dence to the time when the mind shall have triumphed 
over all obstacles of earth and sense, when God shall once 
more look upon his spiritual image in man, and the voice 
shall again be heard from the heavens, saying, as of old, 
“© Behold, it is very good.” 

We say not this as a visionary enthusiast, nor as a 
dreamy transcendentalist, but with a calm faith in its pos- 
sibility and truth. No one, who shall look with attention 
into the history of the world, and diligently mark its 
gradual but steady progress from ignorance to knowledge, 
from error to truth, from the servitude and grossness of 
the animal nature to the freedom and purity of the moral 
and intellectual soul, will ever despair of his race ; and he 
will not doubt for a moment that, however great the diffi- 
culties which yet remain, man will finally, with the bles- 
sing of God, break from all the shackles wherewith he is 
bound, and rise up to the sublime and heavenly destiny 
which is shadowed forth as his inheritance in the burning 
pages of inspiration, And the preacher who, as a true 
and patient student of human nature, shall consider the 
history of his race with an eye single to this truth, will 
feel its mighty influences going down into the solemn 
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depths of his being, and imparting to him a strength and 
far-reaching trust of which he hath had no knowlege be- 
fore; and he will go forward, with renewed faith in man, 
to the great and good work which Heaven has assigned 
him ; and amid all his toils, and sufferings, and sacrifices, 
the sustaining power of this faith will have place in his 
soul; and he will look far on through the dim haze of the 
future, to that glorious period when the kingdom of God 
shall be established in its highest and holiest sense, and 
the days of man’s spiritual Eden shall be restored again 
and forevermore. 

Here we close. We have done what time, and room, 
and ability would permit. If what has been written shall 
aid in giving right views of the proper sphere of the 
minister, in enlarging the field of pulpit instruction, and 
in setting forth the true nature and objects of religious 
teaching, our wishes are answered. <, Bor 


Arr. IX. 


Use and Importance of Biblical Archeology. 


Iris well known that the Scriptures were written many 
eenturies ago, and in a country where the opinions, man- 
ners, customs, and institutions were widely different from 
our own. And abounding as they do with allusions to 
these, with figures and illustrations drawn from them, it 
is impossible to understand, many of their instructions 
without a knowledge of those things to which allusions 
are made, and from which illustrations are drawn. 

Suppose, for instance, that here is a book, written in a 
foreign country, three thousand years ago. In reading 
it, we meet with frequent references to places, institu- 
tions, customs, and laws, of which we are ignorant, and, 
consequently, the meaning of the author is often entirely 
hidden from our view. Still, his book, when written, may 
have been perfectly plain to the people of his country ; 
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and could we, by the aid of history, throw ourselves back 
to his time, it would no longer be to us a sealed book. 

It is the same with the Scriptures. They were written 
many centuries since, and in a foreign land; they contain 
frequent references to the countries in which they were 
written ; to the mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas of those 
countries ; to the dwellings and temples; to the agricul- 
ture, arts, and sciences; to the commerce, food, and feasts ; 
to the pursuits of the people there; their character and 
social intercourse ; their clothing and the state of domestic 
society ; their diseases, burials, and mourning ; their gov~ 
ernments and officers; their trials, and punishments, and 
military affairs; their religion, sacred places, sacred sea- 
sons, sacred persons, and sacred things. It is impossible, 
therefore, to understand the Scriptures without making 
ourselves acquainted with these things, for these are the 
key by which to unlock their meaning. A figure drawn 
from an object of which we are ignorant, is like a word in 
a language we have never studied ; and what a lexicon is 
to the student of a new language, ancient customs and 
laws are to the student of the Bible. 

Were we writing for a foreign reader, we should explain 
allusions to places and customs of which we knew him to 
beignorant. We find instances of this in the New Testa- 
ment. The Gospel of St. John was written forthe benefit 
of the Gentiles as well as Jews; and hence we find him 
frequently throwing in explanations where his meaning 
would not be apprehended by the Gentile reader, I will 
give a few examples. ‘Then Jesus turned, and saw 
them following, and saith unto them, What seek ye? 
They said unto him, Rabbi, (which is to say, being in- 
terpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou?” Rabbi was a 
Jewish title, conferred somewhat as the title doctor of 
divinity now is, and meaning, literally, master. This 
shows, therefore, that John wrote his Gospel for those 
who did not understand the Hebrew language. Again: 
‘We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ.” The word Messiah, or Messias, is Hebrew, 
and means the same as the Greek word Christ. Again: 
“Then saith the woman of Samaria unto him, How 1s it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
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woman of Samaria? for the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans.” This last expression, describing the 
hostility existing between the Jews and Samaritans, was 
necessary only to a Gentile; for a Jew or Samaritan 
would readily understand why this woman should have 
~~ . © been so surprised at the conduct of the Saviour. Thus, 
when a reader is ignorant of the terms used, or allusions 
‘made, they must be explained before he can understand 

what the writer means. 

The Bible, though designed for the benefit of all ages 
and nations, was suited to the comprehension of those to 
whom it was immediately addressed; it was written in 
their language ; its figures and illustrations were drawn from 
objects. with which they were familiar. To understand 

: it fully, therefore, we must, by the aid of history, place 

ourselves in the country where it was written, render our- 
selves familiar with the scenes through which its authors 
passed, and the institutions, opinions, customs, and laws 
to which they so often refer. I do not say this is neces- 
sary in order to know our duty, and in what acceptable 
worship consists. Neither is it necessary in order to make 
us see the evil of sin, and the value of virtue. These 
matters are so variously expressed, that all can understand 
them; he that runs can read; a way-faring man cannot 
err here. I mean, therefore, that this knowledge is neces- 
sary, if we would be able to judge of the Bible as an entire 
book; to answer the objections which may be urged 
against it; to see the adaptation of its different dispensa- 
tions to the objects for which they were designed; to 
show how to separate moral precept and religious truth 
from the drapery of the figurative language in which they 
are clothed ; to enter into the nature and spirit of the ar- 
guments in favor of its authenticity,! and to ascertain the 
meaning of those texts which are highly figurative, or 
contain allusions to laws, customs, ceremonies, &c. pecu- 
liar to its times. 

Perhaps I cannot more clearly and satisfactorily show 
the necessity of this knowledge, than by ‘presenting a few 
cases for your consideration. And I will begin by observ- 
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ing, that Moses has been accused of giving useless, cruel, 
and arbitrary laws to the Jewish people. 

To see how entirely unfounded this charge is, we have 
only to consider the circumstances under which he was 
placed, and the object he had in view. He was the 
leader of a people whom God had chosen as the deposita- 
ries of his truth, and whom he designed to plant in the 
land of Canaan. To accomplish this great end, it was 
necessary that the Canaanites should be driven out of the 
land, and the Jews kept free from idolatry. The former 
it was just to do, for the Canaanites had become grossly 
wicked. It was God’s uniform method to punish nations for 
their sins, by using other nations as instruments of effect- 
ing their destruction. In this way, the Jews were more 
than once punished. It was right, therefore, that the 
wicked Canaanites should be driven from their land, since 
by sin they had forfeited all claim to its possession, 
Hence God said, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel; thou art to pass over 
Jordan this day, to go to possess nations greater and 
mightier than thyself. Understand, therefore, this day, 
that the Lord thy God is he which goeth over before thee ; 
as.a consuming fire he shall destroy them, and he shall 
bring them down before thy face; so shalt thou drive 
them out, and destroy them quickly, as the Lord hath 
said unto thee. Not for thy righteousness, or for the up- 
rightness of thy heart, dost thou possess their land; but 
for the wickedness of these nations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee, and that he may 
perform the word which the Lord swore unto thy fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” (Deut. ix. 1—5.) 

But it was not enough to drive the Canaanites out of 
their land ; it was necessary that the Jewish people should 
be kept free from intimate connection with all other na- 
tions, as well as with them; for if not, they would be led 
into ‘idolatry. Here we shall find a reason for certain 
laws which otherwise might be deemed trifling and arbi- 
trary. ‘Take, for instance, the law cutting the Jews off, 
as a nation, from all connection with the ‘Canaanites, the 
Philistines, the Amalekites, the Moabites, and Ammonites. 
They were to tolerate these in no way whatever. With 
other Gentile states they could form treaties; but they 
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were not allowed to have any close intimacy with them. 
In this respect, the policy of Moses differs from what we 
regard as good policy, at the present day. People are 
now almost unanimous in the belief, that the closer the 
intimacy between states and nations, the better. It is 
thought to equalize the condition of mankind; to over- 
come sectional and national prejudices; to spread through- 
out the world what otherwise might be confined to a few, 
and incite to perseverance in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and in the advancement of all that can enrich, beautify, 
and bless a country. But the Jews were differently situ- 
ated from ourselves. They were surrounded by idolaters ; 
they were but imperfectly instructed in their religion, and, 
from their long connection with the Egyptians, they were 
strongly inclined to favor idolatry. There was but one 
course, therefore, to pursue ; and that was to keep them as 
distinct as possible from their neighbors. In this respect, 
Moses acted upon the principle which every good parent 
adopts in the management of his children, when he refuses 
to let them associate with the profligate and abandoned. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. Man is the 
creature of imitation. He naturally adopts the sentiments 
and manners of those with whom he associates; and, 
therefore, had the Jews been allowed to associate with 
idolaters, they would have been corrupted, both in senti- 
ment and practice; and thus true religion would have 
been driven from the earth. 

The same important end was kept in view in the reli- 
gious rites prescribed by Moses. Heathenism was distin- 
guished for the multiplicity of its forms, many of which 
were exceedingly imposing, and such as would be likely 
to captivate a rude and uncultivated people. To guard 
them, therefore, from all such influence, Moses gave 
the Jews a ritual highly imposing, and such as would 
satisfy the love of pomp and show so common to his age. 
But then he was careful to make it as different from the 
ritual of heathenism as possible, that it might serve as a 
separating wall between the Jews and the heathen. In 
this we discover great wisdom, and a perfect knowledge 
of human nature. People become strongly attached to a 
ritual to which they have been accustomed from their 
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youth. It is regarded as essential to their existence and 
happiness, as something with which they cannot dispense. 
Hence it would be exceedingly difficult for a Jew to be- 
come a heathen. This would require a change as great 
as to pass from civilized to savage life. Nor was this all. 
Hiverything in the ritual of Moses had immediate reference 
to God, ll the sacrifices that were offered, all the cere- 
monies that were observed, directed the mind to him, —to 
the unity of his being, to his wonderful works for man, 
and to his agency in the government of the world. In 
this respect, it was most happily calculated to guard them 
from running into idolatry; for God was always with 
them; they saw him in all the rites of their religion. 
Not only so, in making up his ritual, Moses seems to have 
selected some things in consequence of the unconquerable 
prejudice of the heathen against them. For instance, he 
directed the Jews, in preparing a water of purification, to 
use the ashes of a beast entirely red. This color was held 
in the greatest abhorrence by the heathen, who, in a similar 
preparation, used the ashes of a beast entirely black. Here, 
then, we discover a reason for what otherwise might be 
regarded as entirely useless; for we all know that, in 
themselves considered, the ashes of a beast of one color, 
must be the same as those of another color. The direc- 
tion was given to keep the Jews as distinct as possible 
from the Gentiles. 

The same object was sought in the laws given respect- 
ing food. Moses has been blamed for prohibiting the use 
of certain animals for food, which are known to be per- 
fectly wholesome, and which are now regarded as a great 
luxury. But he will be fully justified when it is con- 
sidered, that most of what he condemned was offered in 
sacrifice unto the gods. ‘Thus, by being taught to regard 
these animals as unclean, the Jews would be prevented 
from becoming idolaters. But this regulation went still 
further. What the Jews were allowed to eat, the heathen 
looked upon with abhorrence ; and what the heathen ate, 
the Jews considered unclean. This surely was a very 
wise arrangement; for we know that ‘intimacies cannot 
exist where the kind offices of hospitality cannot be recip- 
rocated. From persons who eat and drink what we have 
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been taught in childhood to abhor, we are likely to feel a 
strong alienation. At all events, the man at whose table 
we may not sit, nor he at ours, will hardly acquire a strong 
hold on our minds. Nothing more tends to keep nations 
apart than their differences in this class of practices.” 

. Here, then, we see why some meats were so strictly pro- 
hibited. I do not say that this applies to everything pro- 
hibited, or that there were no other reasons for prohibiting 
some of them. We know that food which may be eaten 
with safety in one country, may be exceedingly danger- 
ous in another. This circumstance accounts for the pro- 
hibition of swine’s flesh. All accounts agree that the use 
of this food favors the spread of cutaneous disorders, 
where any “circumstances of predisposition exist; and 
against this class of diseases it was necessary to use all 
precautions among a people crowded together like the Is- 
raelites, and accustomed chiefly to the use of woollen gar- 
ments, not frequently changed, instead of the linen, which 
is so important an aid to cleanliness and health in our dif- 
ferent state of society. Especially there appears to be no 
doubt that the diet forbidden favored the spread of the 
leprosy, a disease which was of so shocking a nature, 
that too severe precautions”? could not be used to ar- 
rest it.” 


The foregoing remarks will serve to show the important 
aid to be derived from biblical archeology, in removing 
objections that have been urged against the laws and the 
ritual of Moses. They show, that, before we can judge of 
the propriety or equity of a law, we must know the cir- 
cumstances of the people to whom it was given, and the 
particular object proposed to be accomplished. They show, 
too, that Moses was governed by a wisdom which could 
discover the real wants of his nation; that there was 
nothing tyrannical or arbitrary in his character; that he 
was a true patriot, an unwavering friend of his people, 
who sought their freedom and equality by means which 
the experience of thousands of years pronounces wise 
and good. 


? Palfrey on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities. 
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He commenced his career by sacrificing the riches of 
Egypt, the honors and splendors of the court of Pharaoh, 
and linking his fortune with a nation of slaves; and his 
whole life was a most beautiful commentary on this noble 
and heroic act. His government, unlike all those which 
surrounded him, and which were cruelly despotic, was 
purely republican, and embodied the very principles of 
our own most wise, excellent, and equal government, and 
which, it-is considered, reflects immortal honor on those 
illustrious men by whom it was founded. 


We may further illustrate the importance -of biblical 
archeology, by considering the aid derived, in explaining 
the Scriptures, from a knowledge of the manner in which 
houses are constructed in the East. Supposing that they 
were built like ours, people have been unable to understand 
the following passages: ‘‘And they came unto him, bring- 
ing one sick of the palsy, which was borne of four. ‘And 
when they could not come nigh unto him for the press, 
they uncovered the roof where he was; and when they 
had broken it up, they let down the bed wherein the sick 
of the palsy lay.” (Mark ii. 3, 4.) ‘Let him which is 
on the house-top not come down to take anything out of 
the house.” (Matt.xxiv. 17.) On reading such passages, 
the questions immediately arise, How could people occupy 
the roofs of houses? and how could they make their escape 
from a city, without coming down from the tops of their 
houses? ‘These questions are easily answered. In the 
East, the houses are flat-roofed, with battlements around 
them, for the «security of the people who may go upon 
them. Thus, Moses said, ‘‘ When thou buildest a new 
house, then thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof, 
that thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
fall from thence.” (Deut. xxii. 8.) There were stairs 
on the outside, as well as the inside, Jeading to the tops 
of the houses. It was on the external stairs that they 
carried up the sick raan, who could not get near the Sav- 
iour, in consequence of the immense throng that gathered 
around the house where he was. It was by no means 
strange that Christ should be attended by such a crowd. 
He professed to be the Son of God; and, wherever he 
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went, he not only imparted instructions that thrilled the 
multitude, and awakened emotions never before experi- 
enced, but he performed those stupendous works which 
no man could do unless God were with him. It mattered 
not how long the disease had preyed upon its victim, or 
how nearly it had brought him to the gates of death, or 
how many of his senses it had destroyed. All power was 
given Christ; all diseases were subject to his control ; and, 
wherever he went, the lame were made to leap, the deaf 
to hear, the dumb to speak, and the blind to see. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the infirm of every descrip- 
tion should crowd the highway where he was passing, 
and cry, ‘Have mercy upon us, thou Son of David!” 
and that they should be borne to him in the arms of their 
friends, that they might feel his healing touch, and be 
restored. Such were the causes of the crowd that sur- 
rounded the house where the Saviour was, and that pre- 
vented the poor sufferer from gaining admittance. They 
carried him, therefore, to the top of the house; they un- 
covered the roof; ‘that is, removed a part of the tiles; 
and, having broken it up, taken away the laths and timber, 
to which the tiles had been attached, they then had room 
to let down the afflicted man.” 

The houses had not only flat roofs, but, in the walled 
cities, they usually formed continued terraces from one 
end of the city to the other, which terraces terminated at 
the gates. He, therefore, who was walking on the house- 
top at the time spoken of, should not come down to take 
anything from his house, but should instantly pursue his 
course along the tops of the houses, and escape as quick 
as possible out at the city-gates. 

In the East, the people spend much of their time on the 
tops of their houses. Here they often receive their com- 
pany ; and it is not unfrequently the case, on festal days, 
that the inhabitants of a city are mostly seen upon the 
house-tops, promenading together, and spending their 
hours in social mirth. ‘Travellers have represented such 
scenes as not only beautiful, but magnificently imposing ; 
especially where the cities are situated so as to afford a 
commanding view of the people ; like Joppa, for instance. 
This place, ‘standing on an elevation equally steep on all 
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sides, and the houses being built in terraces, rising one 
above another in perfect order, from the base to the sum- 
mit, shows to the greatest advantage from the sea. There 
are about ten of these terraces of houses; so that all the 
people can be distinctly seen, as travellers approach. the 
place.” It has been said that no sight can be imagined 
of more lively beauty and interest, than to come within 
view of Joppa about half an hour before sunset, upon a 
festal day, when the inhabitants, to the number of five or 
six thousand, have assembled upon the house-tops to enjoy 
the evening air. They do not present, as such a multitude 
would in a Kuropean town, a dark and gloomy aspect ; for 
their costume is of the gayest kind, decked out in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and arrayed in all the forms that art 
can invent or ingenuity devise. Such scenes are common 
in the East; and such a scene did the temple of Dagon 
present, when demolished by Samson. The Philistines, 
who held him a prisoner, having plucked out his eyes, 
bound him in fetters of brass, and kept him grinding in 
their prison-house, brought him forth when they were 
gathered together to offer a great sacrifice to Dagon their 
god, for having delivered Samson into their hands. ‘This 
they did, that he might make them sport, either by being 
made a laughing-stock, or by exhibiting his prodigious 
strength. While enjoying this sport, the Philistines were 
on the roof of a large court in the centre of their temple, 
surrounded by a colonnade, and upheld by columns. 
From this flat roof they could look, and view the opera- 
_tions below. Against two of these columns Samson 
leaned; and these he seized with his supernatural 
strength, and laid them prostrate; thus bringing to the 
ground the roof on which thousands were sporting at his 
misery, and precipitating them into destruction. | Infidels 
‘have eaviled much about this incident in the history of 
Samson. They have told us the thing was impossible ; 
but we see there was no difficulty in the way of such a 
result. The people were on a flat roof, supported by col- 
umns; and when two of these were broken down, the 
rest crippled beneath the immense load placed upon them. 

How important, then, is biblical archeology! It is like 
a lamp to a traveller in a dark path; it is to the student of 
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the Bible what the pillar of a cloud by day, and of fire by 
night, was to the people of Israel while journeying in the 
wilderness. It is the only key by which to unlock the 
meaning of many important portions of Scripture. 


- We shall see the importance of biblical archeology, by 
considering the aid it affords in apprehending the true 
meaning of the figurative language of the Scriptures. 
Much of the Bible is figurative, and many of its figures 
are drawn from customs, laws, doctrines, and practices 
with which none of us are familiar. Take, for instance, 
the following language of our Saviour: “ Neither do men 
put new wine into old bottles; else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they put 
new wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.” 
(Matt. ix. 17.) Now, to those unacquainted with the 
materials of which bottles, in the East, are composed, the 
question would naturally arise, on reading this text, Why 
put new wine into new bottles? Why is it more secure 
there than in old ones? Why is a new bottle stronger 
than an old one? ‘These questions are all answered, when 
we learn that, in the Hast, bottles, instead of being made 
of glass, are made of the skin of a goat or kid. “The 
Arabs and Persians never go a journey without a small 
leathern bottle of water hanging by their side, like a scrip. 
These skin-bottles preserve their water, milk, and other 
liquids, in a fresher state than any other vessels they can 
use. The people of the East, indeed, put into them 
everything they mean to carry toa distance, whether dry 
or liquid, and very rarely make use of boxes and pots, un- 
less to preserve such things as are liable to be broken. 
They enclose these leathern bottles in woollen sacks, be- 
cause their beasts of carriage often fall down under their 
load, or cast it down on the sandy desert. These skin- 
bottles were not}confined to the countries of Asia; the 
roving tribes which passed the Hellespont soon after the 
deluge, and settled in Greece and Italy, probably intro- 
duced them into those countries. We learn from Homer, 
that they were in common use among the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy; for, with a view to an accommodation be- 
tween the hostile armies, the heralds carried through the 
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city the things which were necessary to ratify the com- 
pact, two lambs, and exhilarating wine, the fruit of the 
earth, in a bottle of goat-skin.” After these bottles have 
been in use for some time, they become tender, and lose 
all that elasticity which they have when new. They 
will not, therefore, resist the pressure caused by the fer- 
mentation of new wine; neither will they yield and dis- 
tend, like a new bottle. Hence’ the direetion to put new 
Wine into new bottles, and old wine into old bottles. 
When we thus ascertain the kind of bottles used in the 
Kast, we not only see a propriety in the figure employed 
by the Saviour, but we see an important meaning in his 
language. His religion could not be connected with, or 
attached to, the old and corrupt religion of the Pharisees. 
What he taught was not only altogether good, but com- 
plete in itself, and in every way adequate to enlighten the 
mind, renovate the heart, and sanctify the affections. 
How, then, could it be improved by having incorporated 
with it some of the gross errors of Pharisaism? Worldly 
policy, which is always short-sighted and erring, might 
dictate such a course. It might teach that as the gospel 
could be rendered more palatable to its opposers by uniting 
it with some of their errors, this should be done.. The 
Saviour, however, declares that this is like putting new 
wine into old bottles; it will prove the destruction of the 
truth. Thus does he teach that we should seek for truth, 
for truth unmixed with error ; and, instead of accommodat- 
ing this to the prejudices and views of the people, bring 
them into unison with the truth. What an important 
lesson for all the friends of religion, and especially for 
those engaged as its teachers! 

Again, one of the most beautiful and expressive figures’ 
used in the Bible is borrowed from the office of a shep~ 
herd. Thus, David says, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd ; I 
shall not want: he maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures, and leadeth me beside the still waters.” Jesus 
Christ is styled the shepherd and bishop of souls. And 
ministers are directed to feed the flock of God, over which 
they are made overseers. Now, we have but a faint con- 
ception of the meaning expressed by this figure, till we 
know the office of a shepherd in eastern countries. Prop- 

17 
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erly speaking, we have no shepherds here. Our flocks 
are kept in enclosed fields, where they are allowed to 
roam at their will. But, in the East, it wasnotso. ‘There, 
they had no enclosed fields, and consequently a flock en- 
joyed the immediate and constant care of the shepherd. 
He was their guide, and led them from pasture to pasture. 
He was their protector, and defended them from beasts of 
prey. He was with them by day and by night. ‘Thus, 
when the angel came down from heaven to announce the 
birth of Jesus, the shepherds were watching their flocks 
by night, on the plains of Judea. Without a shepherd, 
then, a flock in the East had no security ; for a sheep is 
one of the most defenceless of all animals. How expres- 
sive does this make the language of the Saviour! “‘ They 
were as sheep without a shepherd.”” Yes, such was truly 
the condition of the world at his coming. Mankind were 
wandering in every direction, wild, and uncontrolled, and 
wretched, as far astray as a flock distracted upon the 
mountain, and equally as helpless, as unable to do any- 
thing to restore themselves. How full of meaning, then, 
is the language which represents Jesus as the good shep- 
herd who brings home the wanderer ! 

This, however, is not the only duty of the shepherd. 
He must watch over his flock ; he must be constantly with 
them ; he must know them as well as every parent knows 
his children ; he must know their voice. ‘Travellers have 
given instances in which shepherds have been known to 
tell each one in their flock, by hearing its voice! Thus, 
we have an explanation of the Saviour’s allusion in these 
words: “IT am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of my sheep. And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep fol- 
low him; for they know his voice. Anda stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him ; for they know not 
the voice of strangers.” (John x. 4, 5.) What a lesson 
for the Christian minister! He should be devoted to his 
flock, and known of his flock; he should be constantly 
with them, watching over them, and seeking their inter- 
ests. 'Then will they hear his voice, and listen to his 
instructions: he can call them on to duty and glory, and 
they will follow him with cheerfulness and joy. But 
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if he be a stranger, if he is not often at their homes, 
counselling and exhorting them, he will be to them asa 
hireling, whose voice they will not hear. Before shearing, 
the sheep are collected into an uncovered enclosure, sur- 
rounded by a wall. This is the sheepfold, from which 
the Saviour borrowed the figure used in the following 
text: “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” (Matt. x. 16.) 
Among the shepherds, there were those who owned their 
flocks, and those who were merely hirelings. The latter, 
not feeling a proper interest in their welfare and safety, 
would flee from them in the hour of danger, and leave 
them unprotected ; while the former would remain and 
protect them at all hazards. Anciently, the shepherds 
carried a staff and a pouch; and to these frequent allu- 
sionis made. 'Thus, when Jesus sent out his apostles, he 
said, ‘‘ T'ake nothing for your journey, neither staves, nor 
scrip, neither bread, neither money; neither have two 
coats apiece.” (Luke ix. 3.) 

With all these facts before us, respecting the office of a 
shepherd, let me quote the beautiful language of David: 
“The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want: he maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.... Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” Now, consider what a shepherd 
does; that he is always with his flock, leading them into 
green pastures, beside the still waters; protecting them 
from danger, and guarding them from going astray ; and you 
will then have some idea of what the Psalmist intended 
when he said, “‘ The Lord is my shepherd.” 

Thus do we see the important aid rendered by biblical 
archeology in apprehending the meaning of the figures 
employed by the inspired writers. Figures abound 
throughout the Scriptures; we meet them on every page. 
Christ is said to have on his shoulder the key of the 
house of David, in allusion to the large keys, made in the 
form of a reaping-hook, and carried by persons in authority. 
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David says, the lines have fallen to him in a pleasant 
place, in allusion to the custom of measuring land with a 
line. In the East, if a man receives another into his 
house, and eats with him even acrust of bread, he is bound 
to treat him as a friend, and to defend him even at the 
hazard of his own life. 'To this David refers, when he 
says, “ Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
aie. 

Now when the Bible thus abounds with figures, and 
those drawn from ancient customs and laws, how are we to 
understand its instructions, unless we become acquainted 
with those things from which the figures are borrowed? 


But I must close. Iregret that I have not time to do 
more ample justice to this subject. It is certainly one of 
the highest importance, and I am surprised that it has not 
received more of the attention of preachers; that they so 
seldom seek to render their people acquainted with those 
customs, laws, &c. by which alone many parts of the 
Bible can be understood. I am surprised, too, that we 
have so few books on this subject ; that the friends of re- 
ligion have wasted so much of their time in angry dispu- 
tation, when, had they turned their attention to this sub- 
ject, it would have removed many of the causes of their 
difference of opinion. If the knowledge of the Bible is 
the most important the world can have, it is of the highest 
consequence to study biblical archeology; to make it 
familiar to all ranks and classes in the community. Why 
is it that people do not feel a greater interest in reading 
the Scriptures? Why is it that they do not experience 
_ more pleasure in reading them? Why is it that we dif- 
fer so widely in our views of their instructions? One 
cause is plain: Because we know so little of biblical 
archeology. Let it, therefore, be studied; let it be 
taught to our children ; let it be one of the great objects 
of our Sabbath schools to impart a knowledge of it; and 
let the pulpit, instead of wasting its energies on speculative 
theology, give a portion of its time to impart a knowledge 
of this; and the Bible will be read more, understood 
better, and more highly estimated. QA. ,8: 
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Art. X. 


Interpretation of Figures in the Prophetic and Poetical 
parts of the Scriptures. 


In a former volume of our work, we were favored with 
a short but valuable article on the nature, use, and inter- 
pretation of parables.'_ We wish to recall attention to the 
important principle there laid down, and illustrated at 
some length, viz. that a “ parable will not admit of being 
broken to pieces, and each separate part made to apply to 
the subject signified ; but that it is to be taken as a whole, 
and the general likeness to be considered.” In composi- 
tions of this kind, certain circumstances must often be 
introduced which serve only to carry out the story. 
These, of course, belong only to the frame-work of the 
fictitious narrative ; and the most absurd puerilities may 
result from an attempt to find something in the application 
which shall answer to such circumstances in the parable. 
It is remarkable how generally these considerations are 
overlooked, either wholly or in part, in the usual methods 
of interpretation. People seem to think that a parable 
must be made to go at least on all-fours; and if on a 
thousand feet, so much the better. The following para- 
ble, in the old spelling-book —“ An old man found a 
rude boy on one of his trees, stealing apples,”’ &c. — were 
it in the Bible, would be thought, by some, to require 
that we should ascertain, not only what the man, the boy, 
and the act of stealing, were intended to represent, but 
also what was signified by the man being o/d, and the 
offender but a boy, and rude; and what by the ¢ree, what 
by its being but one of the trees, what by the boy being 
on the tree rather than at its foot, what by the apples, 
&c.; and then, if a further application could be found for 
the branches, bark, sap, and root of said tree, the inter- 
pretation would be wonderfully acute and edifying !* 


1 Expositor, vol. i. new series, (1833,) art. vil. 

* As Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary is in general use among our preachers, 
it may be well to observe, that very few interpreters, of any reputation, carry 
this absurdity to greater lengths than he has often done; though, at other 
times, he seems to have been aware of the impropriety of the practice. 
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The same fault prevails, to about an equal degree, in 
the interpretation of figures in the prophetic and poetical 
parts of the Scriptures. Now these figures are commonly 
but pictures, which are indeed likenesses, if taken as a 
whole, but which become only so much paint and can- 
vass, if every stroke of the pencil be taken separately. 
When three or four or more particulars are introduced 
into one general representation of this sort, they are com- 
monly but parts which go to complete the drawing, or to 
give effect to the whole, in the way of light and shade ; 
and to seek for counterparts to them in the subject signi- 
fied, is as absurd as to take, say, the back-ground of a 
portrait for some of the features of the person depicted. 
Such absurdities, however, abound in the current explana- 
tions of the day; and they may be detected in the works 
even of the better class of interpreters. 

An instance is furnished to our hand by the learned Dr. 

‘Lightfoot, as quoted -by Dr. A. Clarke. In our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, it is said, (Matt. 
xxiv. 29,) ‘Immediately after the tribulation of ‘those 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall be shaken,” &c.—a 
combination of figures which the prophets of the Old 
Testament habitually employ to represent the destruction 
of a people or kingdom, and which was accordingly chosen 
in this case to denote the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
so does Lightfoot indeed apply it. But, not content with 
a general application, he goes on to dissect the figurative 
representation, giving to each part a separate significancy, 
thus: “The Jewish heaven shall perish, and the sun and 
moon of its glory and happiness shall be darkened — 
brought to nothing. The sun is the religion of the 
church ; the moon is the government of the state; and 
the stars are the judges and doctors of both.” Indeed! 
When we find Isaiah, then, using the very same combi- 
nation of figures to represent the overthrow of Babylon, 
must we say that the sw is the religion of the Babylonish 
church, the moon the government of the state, and the 
stars the judges and doctors of both? “ Behold, the day 
of the Lord cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce 
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anger, to lay the land desolate; and he shall destroy the 
sinners thereof out of it. For the stars of heaven and 
the constellations thereof shall not give their light; the 
sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine.” (Isa. xiii. 9,10.) Or, 
when Joel uses the same figures to represent the march of 
an army of locusts, must we suppose the prophet means 
that the locusts would abolish the religion of the Jewish 
church, and the government of the state, and destroy the 
judges and doctors of both? ‘The earth shall quake 
before them ; the heavens shall tremble; the sun and the 
moon shall be dark; and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining.” (Joel ii. 10.) Now nothing can be plainer, 
we think, than that, in each of these passages, the porten- 
tous change in the earth, heavens, sun, moon, and stars, 
was meant to form but one general picture, and to present 
but one general scenery to the imagination, viz. that of a 
universal commotion and darkness. ‘This is the complete 
figure. It is made up, indeed, of several parts, as figures 
often are; but it is the general representation taken to- 
gether that is significant, and not the separate items com- 
posing it. The whole denotes a scene of great distress 
and commotion among the-people; but to inquire, sepa- 
rately, what is meant by the earth, what by the heavens, 
what by the sun, what by the moon, by the stars, and 
by the powers of the heavens, is the same as to inquire, 
in another case, what was meant by the tree, and by the 
boy being on the tree, &c. &c. | 

We have quoted a verse from our Saviour’s prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. If we now take the 
verses immediately succeeding, we shall find a farther 
illustration of our subject. ‘And then,’ adds Christ, 
‘‘ shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn; and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory. And he shall send his 
angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together his elect, from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” Now what is the general 
tenor, the amount, of this figure, taken literally? Plainly 
this: The appearing of Christ, in view of the Jewish 
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tribes, passing majestically along the sky, and gathering 
together his chosen from all quarters, by means of the 
angels in his train. This is the picture itself, the image- 
ry, presented to the imagination. The business of the 
interpreter, now, is to inquire what this gorgeous picture, 
taken as a whole, was intended to represent; but we 
should do violence to the very nature of all such scenic 
imagery, were we to take the whole in pieces, and inquire 
what each component part—as the clouds, the trumpet, 
&c.—refers to. The clouds are taken from the usual 
appearance of the sky when agitated; and every one, 
acquainted with Jewish archeology, will perceive that 
the sounding of a great trumpet is mentioned as the signal 
for gathering the elect hosts together, because such an 
instrument was generally used for convoking the people, 
and gathering anarmy. Yet Dr. Clarke attempts a sep- 
arate application of this particular, and says that the great 
sound of a trumpet is “ the earnest, affectionate call of the 
gospel of peace, life, and salvation!” Why, then, did he 
not find a separate application, also, of the clouds? The 
suggestion which Blair offers to the poet in framing com- 
parisons, might be useful to the interpreter in explaining 
figures in general. ‘It is to be observed,” says he, ‘ that 
a comparison, which, in the principal circumstances, car- 
ries a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatural 
and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more opposite 
to the design of this figure, than to hunt after a great 
number of coincidences in minute points, merely to show 
how far the poet’s wit can stretch the resemblance.” 
The popular interpreter, especially, should be on his 
guard in this respect; for the well-known fact, that peo- 
ple of uncultivated taste are much more struck with witty 
extravagances than with simplicity, will be a perpetual 
temptation to draw him astray. 

There is another consideration that deserves particular 
notice. Whenever a writer, or speaker, brings forward a 
figure, he is apt to become so far engrossed in the scene 
from which he draws it, as partially to forget, for a mo- 
ment, the subject he would illustrate or adorn. He expa- 
tiates in the figure itself, follows it into particulars, and 
carries it out to lengths beyond what is barely necessary 
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for his original purpose; for he delights in finishing and 
beautifying the picture which his imagination is portray- 
ing. Now it is evident that, in all such cases, the inter- 
preter must make corresponding allowances. We will 
exemplify the remark by specimens from profane authors. 
Open the Iliad, and take the first figures, of any length, 
that occur. The poet describes the gathering of the Gre- 
cian hosts thus: 


“The sceptred rulers lead; the following host, 
Poured forth by thousands, darkens all the coast. 
— As, from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees 
Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding swarms, 
With deeper murmurs, and more hoarse alarms; 
Dusky they spread, a close-embodied crowd, 
And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 
— So, from the tents and ships, a lengthening train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o’ershades the plain.” 

Pope’s Il. ii. 109. 


Here, the only point of resemblance between the bees and 
the Grecian army is in their general appearance, — their 
clustering numbers, their agitated movements, and their 
clamor. What, now, should we think of an interpreter of 
Homer, who should dissect the figure, and then show off 
his acuteness by informing us what was meant to be rep- 
resented by the “rocky cleft,” what by the “shepherd,” 
what by the ‘‘ vale” on which the bees descend? or who 
should attempt to find a separate application of every 
clause in the group of phrases by which the clustering, 
rolling, blackening appearance of the swarm is described ? 
The true explanation of all these is, that the poet luxuri- 
ates in the scene his imagination had called up. ‘Take 
the two next figures we meet with, which represent other 
movements of the Grecian hosts: 


*¢ Murmuring they move, — as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge surges to the trembling shores ; 
The groaning banks are burst with bellowing sound, 
The rocks remurmur, and the deeps' rebound.” _ ii. 249. 


** The monarch spoke ; and straight a murmur rose, 
— Loud as the surges when the tempest blows, 
18 
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That dashed on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 8 
And foam and thunder on the stony shore.” ii. 469. 


We need not show how puerile it would be to ask, in 
these cases, what is meant to be represented by the 
ocean, by the shores, by their trembling, by the banks, 
by their being burst, by the rocks, the deeps, &c.; by the 
tempest, by the broken rocks and stony shore, or by the 
foam and thunder. All these particulars serve to set off 
the figure, and to present it in a more vivid light; but 
they have no.separate application to the subject illustrated. 
In the next instance that occurs, the poet describes the 
reflection from the armor of the Grecian host thus: 


«¢__ As on some mountain, through the lofty grove 
The crackling flames ascend, and blaze above ; 
The fires, expanding as the winds arise, 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the skies: 
— So, from the polished arms and brazen shields, 
A gleamy splendor flashed along the fields.” il. 534. 


Who would think of making a separate application of the 
mountain, grove, crackling of the flames, expanding fires, 
winds, and skies, and of referring them to as many distinct 
circumstances in the appearance of the Grecian armor? 
Again, to represent the multitudinous appearance of the 
squadrons, as they stood by the banks of the Scamander, 
the following figures are introduced : 


“‘ Along the river’s level meads they stand, 

— Thick as in spring the flowers adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees; or thick as insects play, 

The wandering nation of a summer’s day, 

That, drawn by milky steams, at evening hours, 

In gathered swarms around the rural bowers, 

From pail to pail, with busy murmur, run 

The gilded legions, glittering in the sun. 

—So thronged, so close, the Grecian squadrons stood,” &c. 

ii. 550. 

Here, as in the other cases, when once the figure occurs 
to the poet’s imagination, he gives himself up to the new 
idea. He runs through the various circumstances attend- 
ing the actual appearance of a swarm of flies—such as 
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their gathering in the summer, at the close of day, at- 
tracted by milky steams, in some rural ‘retreat, swarming 
from pail to pail, and their wings glittering in the sun’s 
rays, &c. — although these particulars were never intended 
to represent so many circumstances in the subject illus- 
trated, namely, the appearance of the Grecian squadrons. 
It will be thought, perhaps, that we have now sufli- 
ciently exemplified the principle.. But, since it is so com- 
monly overlooked by interpreters of the Scriptures, and 
since the practice is so inveterate to break their figures in 
pieces, and to apply every part separately, we wish to 
adduce a few more examples. We shall take them from 
Macpherson’s Ossian, quoting them as they occur in the 
volume that happens to lay before us. The following is 
the comparison by which he represents youth: ‘ Our 
youth is like the dream of the hunter on the hill of heath. 
He sleeps in the mild beams of the sun; he awakes 
amidst a storm; the red lightning flies around; trees 
shake their heads to the wind! He looks back with joy 
on the day of the sun, and on the pleasant dreams of his 
rest!’’* The only point of resemblance here intended 
lies between the remembrance of his pleasant dreams, 
after a storm has awakened the sleeper, and the remem- 
brance of our youth, when old age has arrived. But the 
thought of a hunter dreaming in the sunshine, instantly 
transported the poet’s imagination to the accustomed hill 
of heath, with its trees; and the idea of a storm brought 
up the images of the lightning darting around, and of the 
trees shaking their heads to the wind. How ridiculously 
stupid would it be now to seek an application of the hill 
of heath, the lightning, the trees, and the wind! or to 
inquire, why it was a hunter’s dream rather than that of 
any other man! Again, he describes the march of the 
warriors of Morven: “ They came over the desert like 
stormy clouds, when the wind rolls them along the heath ; 
their edges are tinged with lightning ; the echoing groves 
foresee the storm.” The approach of a warlike host over 
the desert is fitly compared to stormy clouds driving along 
the heath. And here the comparison, strictly speaking, 
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ends; but the imagination of the poet, once awakened, 
could not stop, till it had followed out several other ideas 
naturally associated with a storm. The same exuberance 
of figures is seen in his account of Oscar’s return to Selma, 
and in his description of the voice of the daughter of 
Toscar: ‘How great was the joy of Ossian, when he 
beheld the distant sail of his son! It was like a cloud of 
light that rises in the east, when the traveller is sad in a 
land unknown, and dismal night with her ghosts is sitting 
around in shades! We brought him with songs to Selma’s 
ballet y) awa ote The daughter of Toscar was there. 
Her voice was like the harp, when the distant sound 
comes in the evening on the soft-rustling breeze of the 
vale!” ® Nothing can be more significant than each of 
these figures, when taken as a whole; and nothing more 
fatal to their significancy and beauty, than to dissect them. 
Once more; take the following description of a funeral 
dirge: ‘‘ The song-comes with its music, to melt and 
please the soul, It is like soft mist, that, rising from a 
lake, pours on the silent vale: the green flowers are filled 
with dew ; but the sun returns in his strength, and the 
mist is gone.” * This comparison may be somewhat far- 
fetched ; but it conveys, at least, a general idea of the 
momentary influence of song to soothe grief and relieve 
the heart of its pent-up tears. Nobody, however, would 
seek any reference to the character of music, in the lake, 
vale, &e, These are circumstances that belong exclu- 
sively to the scene whence the figure was drawn, and 
which the poet’s imagination spread out before him, and 
dwelt upon, as a picture. 

Having thus exemplified, by instances taken indiscrimi- 
nately from other books, the importance of interpreting 
figures in the gross, rather than piecemeal, let us return, 
and pursue the principle in its application to the prophetic 
and poetical parts of the Scriptures. In the first chapter 
of Isaiah, the prophet takes occasion to speak of the dis- 
tracted and desolate condition to which the kingdom of 
Judah had been reduced by its sins: “ Why should ye be 
stricken any more? ye will revolt more and more ; the 
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whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness 
in it ; but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores: they 
have not been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified 
with ointment. Your country is desolate, your cities are 
burnt with fire; your land, strangers devour it in your 
presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by strangers.” 
It would, as it were, seem useless to punish the people 
any more ; for the nation had already been scourged till 
it was like a man whose “whole head was sick, and his 
whole heart faint,” that is, completely overcome. Here 
the metaphor might properly enough have ended. But, hav- 
ing introduced this figure, the prophet’s imagination then 
pursues it through all its details, of wounds, and bruises, 
é&c. and still further, of their not having been closed nor 
bound up, &c. All this is but the amplifying of the figure ; 
there is no design to represent so many different circum- 
stances in the state of the nation, by the several particu- 
lars thus detailed. Again, in his second chapter, the 
prophet announces the approaching judgments of God on 
the kingdom of Judah: “For the day of the Lord of 
hosts shall be upon every one that is proud and lofty, and 
upon every one that is lifted up; and he shall be brought 
low ; and upon all the cedars of Lebanon that are high 
and lifted up, and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and upon 
all the high mountains, and upon all the hills that are 
lifted up, and upon every high tower, and upon every 
fenced wall, and upon all the ships of 'Tarshish, and upon 
all pleasant pictures, [or, all things pleasant to behold ;] 
and the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and the 
haughtiness of men shall be made low, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day.” It would be absurd to 
ask, here, What is meant to be represented, separately, by 
the cedars of Lebanon? what by the oaks of Bashan ? what 
by the high mountains? what by the hills? what by the 
high towers? &c. &c. The fact signified is this: that 
the haughtiness of men should be humbled under the 
divine judgments, and the Lord exalted; and the figure 
by which this is signified, is that of bringing down every 
lofty object throughout that country. But this figure is 
given to us in detail. Having once begun it, the prophet 
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goes on to enumerate all such lofty objects as occurred to 
his mind; but this amplification, though it renders the 
imagery more striking, adds nothing to the abstract mean- 
ing, except that it makes it more emphatic. 

The twenty-third Psalm offers a beautiful specimen of 
figurative representation. The former part of it is a pro- 
longed metaphor, forming in itself a perfect pastoral pic- 
ture. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul, [i. e. 
strength ;] he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness, 
[rather, in right paths,] for his name’s sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, 
they comfort me.” In the next verse, the Psalmist drops 
the imagery of a pasture, and substitutes that of a ban- 
quet. Let us go back, however, and cast our eye over 
the section we have quoted. The evident meaning is, 
that the Lord will give him protection, guidance, and 
happiness ; and that, if he be brought even into circum- 
stances of danger, he may still confide in God. But this 
meaning is conveyed by a metaphor, —that of a shepherd 
and asheep. The shepherd will supply the wants of his 
sheep ; he will introduce it into green pastures, and lead 
it (as was the custom of shepherds) beside still waters, 
which are so invaluable a blessing in the East. He will 
restore its strength, when exhausted; he will lead it- 
through right paths, instead of suffering it to wander. 
Even should it pass through the dark and frightful valleys, 
or ravines, with which the hill-country of Palestine 
abounds, it will not fear; for the shepherd accompanies it, 
defending it with his shepherd’s rod, and supporting it 
with his shepherd’s staff. The “valley of the shadow 
of death” has often been taken for death itself; but this 
is not the meaning. It isa phrase to denote any gloomy 
and dangerous ravine ; and the figure belongs to the pic- 
ture presented by the metaphor, and not to the abstract 
subject signified by it. We scarcely need observe, now, 
that the Psalmist, having introduced the figure of a shep- 
herd and his sheep, gives reins to his imagination, and 
follows the idea through the various scenes of pastoral 
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life, —the green meadows, still waters, dangerous ravines, 
—and mentions the shepherd’s rod and staff, without any 
thought of circumstances in his own case, corresponding 
with these separate particulars. He is intent on finishing 
the pastoral picture ; and that, taken as a whole, shadows 
forth the meaning he would signify. And yet we have 
known expounders take the figure in pieces, and gravely 
instruct us what was denoted by the meadows, what by 
the waters, especially the still waters, what by the rod, 
and what by the staff ! 

There is scarcely a figurative passage in the Scriptures, 
or in other books, to which the principle now illustrated 
does not apply to a greater or less extent. We have 
quoted only a few specimens, in order to make the sub- 
ject plain, and to show the absurdity of the contrary 
method of interpretation. 


We now proceed to a further consideration, equally 
important. Many of the prophecies, especially in the 
Old Testament, are not only expressed in figurative lan- 
guage, such as we have been illustrating, but employ 
representations of a still bolder kind, to convey their 
meaning. For instance: if the prophet would predict the 
desolation of a country, he sometimes brings together all 
the images and circumstances whatsoever, of complete 
desolation, that occur to his mind, in order to form a 
strong picture of a wasted and forsaken region ; and this 
general picture stands as the representation of the idea he 
would convey, without regard to the particulars severally 
of which it is composed, and which give it its high color- 
ing. The latter part of the thirteenth chapter of Isaiah 
is acase in point. After the prophet has described, by 
the usual figures, the conquest of Babylon by the Medes, 
he goes on to portray its subsequent desolation: “ And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chal- 
dees’ excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall 
it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there. But wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful 
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creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there; and the wild beasts of the islands shall ery 
in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces ; and her time is near to come, and her days shall 
not be prolonged.” A frightful picture, indeed, of ruin 
and solitude! And so far, this picture was actually real- 
ized in the subsequent history of Babylon. But many of 
the particulars that go to make up the description, were 
never realized. Babylon did not become, literally, as 
Sodom and Gomorrah, after they were destroyed ; there 
have always been some inhabitants within its borders ; 
the Arabians especially have always pitched their tents 
there; and though for many centuries, now, the wild 
beasts of the desert have dwelt in the city, yet the time 
was then far off when this became the case. These par- 
ticulars, therefore, were introduced in order to heighten 
the picture, and not as separately significant. When the 
idea of desolation had once been presented to the prophet’s 
mind, his vivid imagination summoned up all the images 
that belong to such a scene, and crowded them together 
in his eloquent description. But we must take the repre- 
sentation as a whole, and not in its parts, and understand 
it as denoting only, in general, that Babylon should be 
ruined and become a waste. 

A similar case, though, if possible, still more highly 
colored, may be found in the thirty-fourth chapter of the 
same prophet. After predicting, in the most gorgeous 
figures, the overthrow of Idumea, or Edom, he proceeds, 
as in the former passage, to describe its subsequent eon- 
dition: “The streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 
and the dust thereof into burning brimstone, and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch. It shall not be 
quenched night nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up for- 
ever; from generation to generation it shall lie waste; 
none shall pass through it forever and ever. But the 
cormorant and the bittern shall possess it; the owl also 
and the raven shall dwell in it; and he shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of empti- 
ness, [rather, the plummet of desolation.] They shall 
call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be 
there, and all her princes shall be nothing. And thorns 
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shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof; and it shall be a habitation for dragons, 
and a court for owls,” &c. &c. Now, a single glance at 
this representation will suffice to show that the particu- 
lars severally of which it is composed, were never in- 
tended to be directly significant. For how could the 
prophet mean that the streams, dust, and land of Idumea 
should become an unquenchable mass of burning pitch, 
or bitumen, and that it should, at the same time, be occu- 
pied by nettles and brambles, and by the cormorant, 
bittern, owl, and all other wild creatures, as mentioned in 
the sequel of the prophecy? He surely did not think that 
these vegetables and animals could live and breed in fire. 
How, then, shall we understand the representation? In 
the same way, as in the prophecy concerning Babylon. 
In order to signify the waste and forsaken state to which 
Idumea should be brought, the prophet draws a picture of 
desolation, the most terrible that he could frame; and in- 
troduces into it every aggravating circumstance that be- 
longs to such a scene. It is the picture as a whole, and 
not the separate strokes of the pencil, that is significant ; 
and the general meaning denoted by it is; that Idumea 
should lie in a ruinous and waste condition. In the exe- 
cution of his picture, the prophet takes his first figure, 
evidently, from the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
which were turned into burning brimstone and bitumen, 
and the smoke of which continued to ascend from age to 
age, perhaps even to the prophet’s time. 'This is one 
figure of desolation. Another is, that of the land being 
forsaken, so that none should pass through it. Another 
figure, to the same purport, is that of the cormorant, bit- 
tern, &c. gathering together there. Another, that of their 
summoning the nobles to the court, and there being none 
toanswer. An equally striking idea is, that thorns and 
all kinds of weeds should come up in the long-deserted 
palaces, &c. &c. But, as we have already observed, it 
could not be intended that every one of these figures, 
separately, should refer to a corresponding circumstance in 
the fate of Idumea. The land was not turned into burn- 
ing bitumen ; it has always been at least thinly inhabited 
by the natives, and for many ages it was occupied even 
19 
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by Christians; the wandering Arabs have always passed 
through it, and of late some travellers from the West. 
Yet Keith, in his work on the Prophecies, was so utterly 
unacquainted with the very first principles of his subject, 
that he staked the credit of this prediction on the literal 
fulfilment of the expression, “none shall pass through it, 
forever and ever!” If he had but cast his eye over the 
whole paragraph, he must have discovered a flagrant ab- 
surdity in his principle of interpretation. 

We have quoted the concluding part only of the denun- 
ciation against Idumea. If we now turn to the introduc- 
tory verses, we shall find several instructive examples of 
the style and character of prophecy. The prophet begins 
(ver. 1) with a solemn call on all the world to hear. By 
this, he not only fixes attention, but intimates also the 
importance of his subject. He then announces (ver. 2) 
the vengeance of the Lord on the nations and their armies, 
without designating the particular people who were to be 
the victims ; and, proceeding with the subject, (ver. 3,) he 
gives a strong picture of the carnage, in which even ‘the 
mountains were melted by the blood” of the slain. As 
his imagination rose with this hyperbole, he towers away 
(ver. 4) in still bolder flights, representing the heavens as 
dissolving, and all the stars as falling, in the terrible com- 
motion and ruin of the seene. Slightly changing the 
character of the figure, he then (ver. 5) exhibits the 
sword of the Lord bared in the open heavens, and ready 
to come down on Idumea; where he for the first time 
points out the particular nation aimed at. The mention 
of the sword suggests (ver. 6) the idea of a great sacri- 
fice, by which to represent the slaughter; and aceord- 
ingly he describes the sword of the Lord as drenched with 
the blood of rams and goats, at Bozrah, which was then 
the capital of Idumea. Pursuing the metaphor, (ver. 7,) 
he brings forward the unicorns and bulls, to share the 
same fate, till the land is spaked with their blood. He 
mentions the lambs and goats and rams, because they 
were the proper victims for sacrifice; and he then in- 
troduces the unicorns, bullocks, and bulls, by the way 
of amplification. The sacrifice, however, is intended to 
denote a slaughter in battle, and the animals to represent 
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the Idumeans. For, adds he, (ver. 8,) this is the day of 
the Lord’s judgment, when he will avenge Zion, or the 
Jews, of their adversaries, the Edomites. “1. Come near, 
ye nations, to hear ; and hearken, ye people: let the earth 
hear, and all that is therein; the world, and all things 
that come forth of it. 2. For the indignation of the 
Lord is upon all nations, and his fury upon all their 
armies : he hath utterly destroyed them, he hath delivered 
them to the slaughter. 3. Their slain also shall be cast 
out, and their stink shall come up out of their carcasses, 
and the mountains shall be melted with their blood. 4. 
And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, and the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll; and all their 
host shall fall down, as the leaf falleth off from the vine, 
and as a falling fig from the fig-tree. 5. For my sword 
shall be bathed [rather bared] in heaven; behold, it shall 
come down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my 
curse, to judgment. 6. The sword of the Lord is filled 
with blood; it is made fat with fatness, and with the blood 
of lambs and goats, with the fat of the kidneys of rams ; 
for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great 
slaughter in the land of Idumea. 7. And the unicorns 
shall come down with them, and the bullocks with the 
bulls; and their land shall be soaked with blood, and 
their dust made fat with fatness. 8. For it is the day 
of the Lord’s vengeance, and the year of recompenses 
for the controversy of Zion.” ‘Then follows the prophetic 
description, already quoted, of the state of desolation to 
which these judgments should reduce the land of Idumea. 


Before we close, it is necessary to mention another cir- 
cumstance which the interpreter should keep in view, 
viz. the peculiar construction of Scripture poetry. The 
subject has been treated somewhat at large, in a former 
volume of this work; and we may therefore confine our 
remarks, at present, within narrow limits, referring to the 
article alluded to,° for a more systematic illustration. 
Now, it is well known that Hebrew poetry, in which near- 
ly all the prophecies of the Old Testament are composed, 
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is constructed of parallel lines, and that these parallels often 
consist of synonymous couplets, in which the same 
thought or figure is repeated, with a little modification in 
the phraseology. In such cases, it would, of course, violate 
the essential character of the composition, to make out 
two different thoughts or figures. We may exemplify 
this rule by some of the first verses in the prophecy, just 
quoted, against Idumea, arranging them in parallel.lines, 
according to the form of Hebrew verse. The reader will 
at once see that they consist of synonymous couplets: 


‘“¢ Come near, ye nations, to hear ; 
And hearken, ye people: 
Let the earth hear, and all that is therein, 
The world, and all things that come forth of it. 
For the indignation of the Lord is upon all nations, 
And his fury upon all their armies : 
He hath utterly destroyed them, 
He hath delivered them to the slaughter,” &c. 


Here, the second line is synonymous with the first, re- 
peating the same idea; and the fourth is synonymous 
with the third. Indeed, the third and fourth express the 
same general idea with the two former, and might be 
considered as thus making out a synonymous quartrain ; 
though there is a climax in the latter that serves to dis- 
tinguish them,—the ‘ earth” and the “world” being 
more magnificent. terms than “nations” and ‘“ people.” 
The fifth and sixth lines, again, are synonymous; and 
likewise the seventh and eighth. Now, there needs no 
illustration to show how utterly he would mistake, who 
should overlook the use of synonymes here, and attempt 
to discover different meanings in the two members of any 
of these couplets. The same form of repetition, with a 
little modification sometimes of the idea, is found in other 
parts of this prophecy. 


We have thus endeavored to illustrate the composition 
of Scripture poetry and prophecy, and to point out some 
of the principles that must be kept in view in the inter- 
pretation of their figures. Let it be distinctly observed 
however, that our object, in this article, has not been so 
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much to fix the application of the figures respectively to 
the subjects signified, as to lay open the character of the 
literal figures themselves, to trace the manner in which 
they arose and were amplified in the poet’s imagination, 
and to show how their several parts were combined into 
one general whole. 'To him who thoroughly understands 
their character in these respects, there will seldom be 
much difficulty in discovering their true application; for 
the context will direct him, with sufficient perspicuity, to 
the idea or events intended to be represented. 
Sat 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Means and Ends; or Self-Training. By the author of “Redwood,” 
“Hope Leslie,” “ Home,” “The poor rich Man,” &c. &c. 1839. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 12mo. pp. 278. 


Tue author of the yolume now to be noticed, and of the several 
previous productions above named, is, as many of our readers 
know, Miss Sedgwick. All who are acquainted with these pre- 
vious volumes from her prolific pen, will readily acknowledge that 
she has therein displayed much sound sense and practical wisdom, 
very pure and far-reaching benevolence, and great good taste and 
judgment in giving effect to her inculcations of truth and virtue, 
by enlisting into the service of these the interest which usually 
attaches to anecdotes, narratives, and dramatic forms of composi- 
tion. All these qualities are to be found prominent in this latest 
production of Miss Sedgwick’s pen. ‘The style is easy and 
graceful, though not so polished as that of some of her former 
productions. The rather hurried manner in which it was got up, 
and the juvenile character of those for whom it is chiefly intended, 
account for the few traces of carelessness which may be detected 
in the course of these pages. 

So much for the manner: now for the matter of the book. 
The “end” which is proposed to be attained is the formation of 
a character appropriate to the social and domestic relations of the 
American woman, The “means” include almost every subject 
which can be grouped under the head of education, — everything 
of consequence to be attended to in conducting a process of self- 
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training, or training of the young. A great variety of subjects 
are discussed therefore, — health, dress, manners, conversation, 
reading, &c. &c.; and, as might be expected, in a cursory man- 
ner. But those for whom it was principally written, and to whom 
this volume is dedicated —the author’s “ young countrywomen ” 
—cannot resort to any of its numerous chapters without learning 
many useful lessons, or having such very pleasingly and forcibly 
called to their remembrance. 

One word more. This volume is placed before the public in 
two forms: it is published as a separate and individual publica- 
tion, and also as one of a series, —the Juvenile Series of the 
School Library, publishing under the sanction of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. For this series the present work was 
solicited by the Board, and prepared by Miss Sedgwick. And as 
this enterprise, entered upon by the Board and the publishers, is 
one which appears to us big with promise of most important 
results, we would beg a moment’s attention to it.— Enlightened 
views of education have induced the legislatures of several States 
— Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, &c.—to encourage, by 
pecuniary aid and otherwise, the formation in each school district 
of a school library. The acts and enactments giving expression 
and force to this wise policy created at once an immense demand 
for suitable books. ‘The great publishing house of the Harpers, 
in New York, very promptly seized the opportunity of procuring 
a sale for some of their numerous publications and republications, 
by issuing several of them, deemed the most appropriate, with 
new title-pages, as the Common School Library. The American 
Sunday School Union, at Philadelphia, were not slow to seize the 
same occasion for procuring a sale of their publications, and a 
diffusion of their sectarian sentiments. They professed, indeed, 
that the works offered by them were free from sectarianism ; but 
this pious (?) fraud has been detected and boldly exposed ; and, 
were we to name those to whom the public is most deeply indebt- 
ed for this exposure, we would invite especial gratitude as due to 
brother Grosh, of the Magazine and Advocate, and to Mr. Mann, 
the superintendent of public instruction, and editor of the Massa- 
chusetts Common School Journal. Thanks for that boldness 
which unmasked the veiled proselytizers, and gave the lie to 
their professions of un-sectarianism! By some strange trick of 
the trade, some phoenix-like power of the publishers, another 
“ Richmond” came into the field, “* who was not yet another.” 
Harpers’ old series got new title-pages and new binding, and 
came before the purchasers for the district school libraries as the 
School Library of “ 'The American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” But all these collections have been found, 
although excellent in many respects, yet glaringly deficient and 
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unsuitable for the purpose of a district school library. To supply 
a more suitable collection of works is the object aimed at by the 
Board of Education in Massachusetts. The steps taken—for the 
details of which we must refer to the School Journal, the School 
Advertiser, and the circulars of the publishers — promise that this 
great want of a suitable collection is in the way of being well 
supplied. As New York took advantage of the public necessity 
to dispose of her ‘* stock on hand,” and as Philadelphia took the 
same opportunity to make sale of her merchandise under false 
pretences, and with the purpose of propagandism, we reject what 
they have to offer, and turn with confidence to Boston, as the 
more accomplished producer and the more honorable dealer, 
from whom we may procure the better, purer article so much 
needed by the public. 

The grounds of our expectation of superior and more suitable 
works, are these : The Board is composed of men of all parties in 
religious and political views, and no work is to be published under 
sanction of the Board, except it be approved by every individual 
member. ‘This is security sufficient against sectarianism, or any 
improper political bias. — In the proposed list, we find many very 
excellent works, native and foreign; the collection being te con- 
sist of original and selected works. Among these, we would 
name particularly Paley’s Natural Theology, with Notes by Sir 
Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy 
of the Seasons, Franklin’s Life and Select Works, and Selections 
from Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edgeworth. Let our readers seek 
further details from the sources we have indicated, and they will 
be'satisfied of the superior excellence of this School Library over 
every other yet offered to the many thousands of school districts 
throughout our Union, and will hail its accomplishment as one of 
the most important steps ever made in the great march of modern 
education and improvement. 

Every friend of education and liberal views should aid in giving 
currency to this Library ; and we shall be ready, if the publishers 
give us an opportunity, to give a reading to the several volumes 
as they issue from the press, and such notice of them as our limits 
and leisure will permit. 


2. Shanty the Blacksmith: a Tale of other Times. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
18mo. pp. 198. New York: J.S. Taylor. 1839. 


Here is a volume from the prolific pen of Mrs. Sherwood, pre- 
sented to the American public by a publisher of Orthodox works. 
We presume it will be the last of hers which will be issued from 
that or any other Orthodox press. The mark of heresy 1s now 
upon her; and wo to the fearless or thoughtless wight, among the 
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ranks of the Orthodox, who shall be found to patronize her longer. 
Formerly, she found a welcome reception among them; but 
henceforth she may expect nothing save silent aversion or bitter 
opposition. Her lately-published letter to Mr. Thom, of Liver- 
pool, has sealed her doom. To a proposal to reprint her next 
work, any Orthodox publisher will, we presume, be ready with 
his Procul! Procul!! stand by; for we are holier than thou!!! 
Some of our own publishers will have to undertake the task ; or 
at least some publisher not under the drill and the dictation of the 
rulers of Orthodoxy. 

We do not much like the story; it abounds too much in im- 
probabilities. We wish it were more in conformity with our 
ordinary experience ; for its aim, and moral, and impression are 
all excellent. The blacksmith, the hero of the story, is a man of 
genuine piety and of strong good sense,— a man of benevolence, 
honesty, frankness, fearlessness, and native shrewdness. He is 
destitute; however, of the vigor and the graces which discipline, 
and refinement, and learning usually bestow. Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, he-becomes an influential agent for good in 
his neighborhood, and commands the respect and the cooperation 
of those who move in more elevated circles. In this portrayal of 
dignity and weight of genuine worth, there is a good lesson for 
readers, juvenile or adult. Another impression left upon the 
mind, after perusing this story, is, that “ godliness, with content- 
ment, is great riches, great gain,” and that, without godliness and 
contentment, riches bestow but little enjoyment of a satisfying 
nature. 

To such quarters as require the inculcation of these and similar 
lessons, we recommend this little volume. We think it will tempt 
almost every reader to strive less ardently after the bread which 
perisheth, and still more energetically and perseveringly than 
ever after the attainment of real worth, genuine excellence, — 
after eminence in character and good works, and not in riches 
and rank. 
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Arr. XII. 


Opinions of the Christians, before the Council of Nice, 
concerning the Nature and Method of Redemption. 


Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, von Wilhelm Munscher, 
u.s. w.4 Bande. Marburg. 1817, 1818,1809. (Zweyte Abtheilung, zwolf- 
ter Abschnitt. § 193—203.) 

Manual of Christian Dogmatic History, by William Mitnscher, &c. &c. 
(Second Part, Twelfth Division. § 193—203.) 


In a former volume of the Expositor,* we quoted and 
abstracted, from the above-named work of Minscher, a 
history of the opinions which the primitive Christians 
held, up to the council of Nice, in relation to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. We now take, from the same invaluable 
storehouse, a history of their opinions, during the same 
period, concerning the nature of redemption, and the way 
in which it was effected by the advent, labors, and death 
of Christ. 'T'wo or three considerations have led to this 
selection. In the first place, it is a natural question with 
every reflecting inquirer, What views did the Christians, 
immediately succeeding the apostles, hold ona point of 
such interest and importance? and we knew not where 
we could find so correct and intelligible an answer as 
Minscher has here given. In the second place, we often 
see Dr. Priestley’s ‘“‘ Corruptions of Christianity ’’ appealed 
to, for a general view of this subject ; and we wished to 
substitute a more impartial and better digested statement. 
And then, again, certain modern dogmas respecting the 
nature and method of redemption, and the design of 
Christ’s sufferings, are frequently imposed upon us as the 
decisive test of all genuine Christian faith ; and it seemed 
desirable to furnish the means of ascertaining whether 
they were known to the primitive church, or whether 
they are of more recent developement. 

We have, therefore, translated the whole of Minscher’s 
section, or chapter, on this subject, and presented it, in 
the following article, without addition or retrenchment ; 


* Vol. ii, old series, art, xxviii. March, 1832. 
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except that we have omitted his numerous references, and 

that we have affixed to the names of the several fathers 

“the dates at which they flourished, and occasionally in- 

_ serted an explanatory word in brackets. The notes are 

. © the author’s, if not marked as editorial. With respect to 

: ophis Manual of Christian Dogmatic History, it is sufficient 

“~~~ to say that, even in Germany, that country unequaled 

ae for scholarship, it has been, for twenty or thirty years, 

~ the standard work on the subject; and that it is so re- 

garded by competent judges, both orthodox and heterodox, 

3 ‘ in all parts of Protestant Christendom. Priestley’s ‘‘ Cor- 

ot ruptions” is certainly a very crude and imperfect work, 
2 in comparison. 

It may be well to observe that the following account 

begins with the immediate successors of the apostles, and 


7 reaches to A. D. 325, the year in which the council of 
7, Nice was held. 
x > 

' 
Pes Y MUENSCHER’S HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION. 
om, Nownere does the doctrinal system of the ancient 


Christians appear more wavering and undetermined, than 
upon such points as were not drawn out by controversy, 
or brought under examination by other particular causes. 
This is especially the case with the doctrine concerning 
the design and effects of the death of Jesus. That man- 
; kind are in the highest degree indebted to Christ, that it 
was for the greatest good of the human race he came into 
+. the world, suffered, and was put to death, —in this, all 
; _. the Christians agreed; and all of them extol, with much 
| _. fervor and emphasis, the magnitude and importance of the 
ty redemption he accomplished. But, when the object is to 
.. define more precisely what the benefits were which Christ 
procured for men, and in what manner he procured them, 
the writers of this period afford us little that is perspicu- 
Te ous. ‘They run into general praises, rather than give 
* definite statements. Even when they appear to have 
43 attempted a more precise developement of their views 
gn they speak, for the most part, indefinitely, and are by no» 
_ | means consistent with themselves. On this account, it is 
_ impossible to follow out the history of this dogma by any 
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certain clue; and we must content ourselves with bring- 


ing together the several representations of the different 
teachers. ‘ 


The Gwyosrics, in accordance with the rest of their 
doctrinal system, had peculiar notions, also, concerning 
the object for which Christ came upon earth. They held 
that he made known the supreme God, who had hitherto 
been wholly concealed from men, and that he taught us 
how to worship him in truth. The degenerate creator of 
this world, and other inferior spirits, had set themselves 
up for the supreme God; but Christ destroyed their do- 
minion over the human mind, by teaching us to worship 
neither the god of the Jews, nor the gods of the heathens; 
and, at the same time, he drew men off from their depend- 
ence on matter, by means of which they had been held in 
the power of those makers of this world. He moreover 
disclosed the way by which the soul may arrive, after 
death, at the Pleroma, or blessed kingdom of light. We 
must also notice the Gnostic dogma, that, by the artifice 
of the demons, mankind are subjected to the resistless 
sway of Fate, so that the influence of the stars and other 
powers sweeps every thing along with it; but that the 
advent of the Lord liberated believers from this inflexible 
domination. There are traces of the very same doctrine 
in Tatian also; for, after he had remarked that the domin- 
ion of Fate was introduced by the evil demons, he adds, 
‘But we [Christians] are raised above Fate.’ 

As most of the Gnostics ascribed to Jesus merely an 
apparent body, or else a heavenly body incapable of suffer- 
ing, it follows, of course, that they could attribute no spe- 
cial salutary power to the death of Jesus. Nevertheless, 
Marcion, although one of the Docetz,' maintained that 
his death contributed to the salvation of the human race. 
How he explained this is unknown. Mosheim, however, 
has ventured the opinion that Marcion placed the saving 


influence of the death of Jesus in his having thereby given _ . 


men an example of the contempt of life. 


1 The Docete were those among the Gnostics who held that Christ had no 
real body, but only the appearance of one.—Enrror. 
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Tue Carnoric Parry. —In their earliest writers — the. 
Apostolical Fathers, so called —we find some thoughts 
‘concerning the coming and death of Jesus Christ, which 
must not here be passed over. 
In the Epistle of Barnabas, (about A. D. 131,) it is 
‘said that Jesus gave up his body to death, in order that 
we, through the forgiveness of our sins, might be sancti- 

fied; which is effected by the sprinkling of his blood... .. 

We should be thankful to the Lord, because he has taught 
us concerning the past, as well as concerning the future. 
.... For he perishes justly who knows the way of truth, 
and yet does not shun the way of darkness. .... Christ 
suffered in order to abolish death, to demonstrate the 
resurrection, to verify the promises before given, . . . and, 
finally, to fill up the measure of their sins, who had per- 
secuted the prophets. — Here, therefore, the benefit con- 
ferred by Christ is placed in this, viz. that he taught the 
truth, and thereby Jed mankind to piety; that by his death 
he assured us of the forgiveness of sins, and the hope of 
immortality ; and that he gave the Jews opportunity, by 
executing him, to complete the measure of their sins. 

The First Epistle of Clemens Romanus (about A. D. 
95) contains some strong expressions of the value of 
_Christ’s death for mankind, yet without any definite ex- 
_planations why, and in what manner, it is of so much 
importance: ‘Let us look to the blood of Jesus, which 
‘was shed for our salvation, and which procured for the 
‘whole world the grace of repentance... .. Through the 
‘blood of the Lord, all who have faith and love to God 
‘receive redemption. .... For the love that he bore to 
‘us, our Lord Jesus Christ gave his own blood for us, ac- 
‘cording to the will of God, —his flesh for our flesh, his 
‘soul for our soul.’ : 

Justin Martyr (A. D. 150—162) often extols the ben- 
efits conferred by Jesus: ‘Next to God, we revere and 
‘love the Logos of the unborn and ineffable God. For he 
‘became man for our sakes, in order to share our sorrows 
‘and cure them.’? Justin remarks that the birth, the 


* According to the context, Justin here speaks of the benefits conferred b 
Christ as a teacher, by making the truth fully kn hil i : 
had explored only certain parts thereof. eS ee 
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baptism, and the crucifixion of Jesus took place, not for 
his own sake, but for the highest good of the human race, 
which had been subjected to death and the seductions of 
the serpent, ever since the time of Adam. He represents 
Jesus as having made known a new and perfect law, 
which had taken the place of the Jewish law, and which 
should never be done away. Through Jesus was the 
power of the serpent and other similar angels destroyed, 
and a deliverance from death wrought out for those who 
believe on him, and renounce the evil one. 

In many passages, he treats particularly of the death of 
Jesus: ‘As God caused the brazen serpent to be lifted up 
‘as a sign, without incurring any blame thereby, so, not- 
‘withstanding that the law pronounces a curse against 
‘crucified men, there yet rests no curse on Christ, through 
‘whom God saves all those who have committed accursed 
“deeds. 4's... While we were sunk in the most heinous 
‘sins, Christ redeemed us by his crucifixion and the puri- 
‘fying baptism of water, and made us into a house of 
‘worship and prayer.’ Justin discovers, in the Old Tes- 
tament, a mass of types representing the death of Jesus: 
As the blood of the paschal lamb saved the Jews in Egypt, 
so will the blood of Jesus save believers from death. Ev- 
ery event announced beforehand the approaching salvation 
through Jesus. Even the red cord which the spies at 
Jericho gave to Rahab was a figure of the blood of Christ, 
by which the hitherto unchaste and unjust, among all 
people, are saved; inasmuch as they receive forgiveness 
of sins, and transgress no more. It is also by Christ that 
the patriarchs, and all the pious who died before him, are 
rendered happy. ' 

According to Justin, therefore, Christ was a benefactor 
of men in various ways: in the first place, as a teacher of 
truth, who was elevated above all the philosophers, — who, 
indeed, was the divine wisdom itself; and then, as the 
giver of a new and everlasting law, which vastly excelled 
the Jewish law. Another benefit he bestowed on men, 
by destroying the power of the devil and of the demons. 
How did he accomplish that? It is not directly said ; but 
it may be explained from some casual expressions of Jus- 
tin. The domination of the devil consists in this, viz. 
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that by introducing idolatry he progam divine honor to 
be paid to himself, and that he misled mankind into sin. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as Jesus exposed the vanity of idol- 
wotship, and reclaimed men therefrom to the service of 
the true God, and from vice to virtue, he destroyed the 
‘power of the evil spirits. In another manner, also, he 
broke the domination of the devil and demons; that is, 
by the virtue of his name, which they feared, and by the 


.' te . utterance of which they were driven out of men. More- 
+ over, according to Justin, Jesus conferred a benefit on 


men, by abolishing death, or procuring immortality for 
them. How he procured it,is not said. Let us, however, - 
avail ourselves of a fragment extant of our author. Ac- 
cording to this, mankind became mortal through the diso- 
v bedience of the first pair; and they could not be freed 
from that condition, unless a being, immortal by nature, 
should unite himself with the mortal, and impart immor- 
tality to them. In‘order clearly to see the connection of 
these representations, we must compare the opinions of 
Ireneus and Justin concerning the efficacy of the Lord’s 
supper.® 
That the patriarchs and other pious men of the Old 
Testament were introduced to bliss through Christ, must 
apparently be explained by the opinion, then prevalent, 
that Jesus descended to Hades, and led forth the souls of 
the pious, there, into a happy place, that is, into Paradise. 
Notwithstanding that Justin ascribes to the death of 
Jesus the greatest advantages to mankind, yet he nowhere 
speaks of a vicarious expiation. 
_ An Epistle to Diognetus, of which Justin indeed was 
_ not the author, but which is neverthele; ncient, contains 
A a remarkable and strong passage concerning the atone- 
4h ~ ment: ‘When our sins were full, and it ame manifest 


‘ ‘that punishment and death as the »mpense of them, 
‘awaited us, then came the time in ich God had de- 
‘termined to show his goodness. .... He gave his own 


“Son as a ransom for us, the holy for transgressors, the — 


* They appear Prix. held that the flesh and blood of Christ are really 
present in the consecrated bread and wine; and that when we partake of 
these elements, his flesh and blood become incorporated With our own, and =~ 


thus furnish our mortal constitution with a germ of immortality. Enrror. 
@ - ‘ 
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‘immortal for mortals. What else could cover our sins 
‘than the righteousness of this Jesus? Through whom 
‘could we, sinners and unjust, be justified, but through 
‘the Son of God alone? O sweet exchange! O inscruta- 
‘ble work! O unexpected benefits, that the unrighteous- 
‘ness of many is covered by one who is righteous, and 
‘that the righteousness of one makes many sinners just ! ’ 

Ireneus. (A. D. 180—190.) It is remarkable that 
Ireneeus reckons the inquiry —why the Logos became 
flesh and suffered ?— among those points which do not 
belong to the universal and indispensable faith of all 
Christians, but concerning which every teacher may form 
his notions according to his individual judgment. His 
own numerous explanations are somewhat wavering and 
incongruous, and thus afford an additional proof, how little 
precision the Christian system had attained on this par- 
ticular. In many passages, he places the chief object of 
the advent of Jesus in his office as teacher, and appears, 
at times, to be acquainted with no other benefit conferred 
by him than that which consists in his promulgation of a 
new and better religion: ‘Had the ancient heathen 
‘philosophers known the truth, then would the descent of 
‘the Saviour into this world have been altogether super- 
‘fluous. For wherefore’ should he have descended? to 
‘impart the truths that were already known to all men?’ 
With this object, however, Ireneus connects another, 
that of giving immortality: ‘The Lord suffered in an 
‘efficacious manner, and without hesitating. Far from 
‘being himself reduced to corruption by the peril, he by 
‘his power fortified corrupted man, and brought him back 
“to an imperishable state. He suffered in order to reclaim 
‘those who had wandered from the Father, and lead them 
‘to acknowledge him. He has given us salvation through 
‘his sufferings, inasmuch as he imparted to us the knowl- 
‘edge of the Father...... The Lord, through his suffer- 
‘ings, abolished death, took away error, banished corrup- 
‘tion, removed ignorance ; and, on the other hand, made 


‘life known, manifested the truth, and gave us incor- 


‘ruption.’ Here the simple positions are laid down, that 
Jesus is the author of true religious knowledge, and of our 
hope in immortality, or the resurrection. Irensus further 
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describes Jesus as the giver of a new law, inasmuch as he 
confirmed and extended the natural law of the old cove- 
nant, while he abolished its oppreesive and burdensome 
commands. i> : 5. 

In other passages, Ireneeus enters into more precise de- 
finitions.. The idea of a A’rg0”, ransom, he takes in the 
literal sense, and-thence explains the redemption of Jesus _ 
after the analogy of a deliverance out of prison or slavery. 
The following is the principal passage: ‘The mighty 
‘ Logos, who is also truly man, has redeemed us through 
‘his blood, ina manner agreeable to reason ; since he gave 
‘himself up as a ransom for those that were in a state of 
‘imprisonment. For, though the apostate [i. e. the devil] 
‘held us unjustly in his power, having alienated us from ~ 
‘God to whom we belonged, and made us his disciples, 
‘yet the mighty Logos purchased back his own property ;— 
‘for he is just in all his dealings even with the apostate 
- for devil.]| He purchased us by persuasion, and not by » 

‘the violence with which the devil had always from the 
_ ‘beginning reigned over us, who insatiably drew to him- 
‘self the property of another. For it was proper for God - 
‘to attain his object by persuasion, and not by violence ; 
‘so that neither his justice should be impeached, nor yet 
‘his original work [mankind,] be-lost. With his own 
‘blood, therefore, did the Lord ransom us: he gave his 
‘soul for our soul, his flesh for our flesh. The view fhere 
set forth, concerning the death of Jesus and the design 
- thereof, is plainly enough expressed. The devil had, by. 
usurpation, made himself Lord of mankind, in that he ~ 
_ misled them into sin. This dominion bee pad ‘and 
violently obtained. But it was beneath the dignity of the — 
Son of God to return like for like, and to deprive the devil 
of his dominion in the same violent manner in which _ 
it was usurped. He therefore employed kind persua- 
_sions, and induced the devil to renounce his power, for 
which he gave up to him his own life as a ransom-price. 
_ This view is, in another passage, amplified in part, and 
in part changed : ‘The apostate angel was overcome by 
‘the Son of man, through keeping the law of God. He ~ 
‘persuaded man, in the beginning, to transgress the com- 
‘mand of the Creator, and, by that means, kept himin his 
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‘power. His power depended. on the transgression and 
papoyiasy by which he held mankind ensnared. On that 
‘account, it was necessary that he, in his turn, should be 
‘conquered by a man, and be fettered by the same bonds 
‘with which he had’ ensnared men; so that man, thus 
_ freed, might return to the Lord, and forsake the thraldom » 
in which he had been held. (Matt. xii. 29. ).«.. Thus 
‘was he justly taken captive, who had unjustly taken 
‘mankind captive ; and enslaved man was freed from the 
‘power to which he had been subjected.’ — Here, as well. 
as in the preceding passage, it is taught that mankind, 
who through sin had come under the power of the devil, 
were freed by Jesus from this unjust domination. But, 
according to the former passage, the redemption was 
effected in the way of an amicable stipulation, by virtue 
of a ransom-price which Jesus paid to the devil; aecord- 


ing to the latter, it was effected, on the other hand, by a 


contest, in which Jesus obtained the vietory over the 
devil. Mankind are. fallen into the power of the devil, 
since they are subjected to his temptations; but Jesus has 
conquered him, in that he withstood all his lem piven 
and rescued man from him, as his lawful prey. 

Treneus places the sufferings of Christ in still another 
point of view. He not only sets off from the idea of a 
ransom and a contest, but he lays down also the supposi- 
tion of a debt, which mankind owed to God, and which 
Chie has paid: ‘As to the disobedience of man, which 
.. ‘originally took place on a tree, [1. e. the tree in the gar- 
_ ‘den,| the Lord removed it, in that he was obedient to. 


death, even the death of ite cross, and thus healed the 


‘disobedience committed on the tree, by his obedience on — 
“a tree, [i. e. on his cross.}.... We sinned in the first 
‘Adam, because we did not keep God’s command ; but in 
‘the second Adam we were reconciled, in that we were 
‘obedient unto death. For we were debtors to no other 
‘than to him whose command we had from the beginning 
‘transgressed.’ Quite contrary to the former passage, the 
redemption is here paid to God, —not to the devil; and 
the obedience of Jesus is represented as an indemnification 
for the disobedience of which mankind had been guilty, — 
» Ip another passage, Repens makes it to be the object of 
21 
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redemption to reproduce in mankind the image of God 
which they had lost in Adam. This was effected by 
Jesus, in that he presented himself as the true image of 
God, and made mankind like the invisible God, [i. e. 
immortal. | 

Irenzeus also ventures, from the nature of the work of 
‘redemption, to infer the attributes of him who should 
undertake it: he must be man, in order to suffer with 
us; he must be God, that he might be able to forgive us 
our sins. He holds, moreover, that the benefits of the 
redemption extended to all the pious who had lived before 
Christ, and maintains that all these were rendered happy 
by him; having the same reference, probably, to Christ’s 
descent to hell, which I have already explained in the 
case of Justin. 

Difficult as it might be to systematize the various ex- 
pressions quoted from Ireneus, and to give a definite 
statement of the peculiar theory of this father concerning 
the redemption, it is obvious to remark, that in his some~ 
what jarring explanations there lie the germs of several 
methods of representation, which were further developed 
by subsequent teachers, and spun out into systematic 
theories. , 

Clemens Alexandrinus. (A. D. 196.) In Clemens Al- 
exandrinus we find more verbal declamation than definite 
_ statements, concerning the object of the coming and death 
of Jesus. He expatiates, in the most copious and earnest 
manner, on those benefits which Jesus wrought for man- 
kind, by making them acquainted, through his instruc- 
tions, with the true system of religion: ‘As our souls 
‘were too weak to lay hold of the true knowledge, we 
‘needed a divine teacher. On this account was the Re- 
‘deemer sent down as a teacher to guide us to that good 
‘possession, and to make known to us the sacred mystery 
‘of God’s providence.’— Clemens likewise shows why 
the Son alone could be the proper teacher for us: ‘ Who 
‘was the teacher of mankind, from the very beginning ? 
‘Not a man; for men had not yet themselves learned. 
‘Not an angel; for these have no such organs as that 
‘they can speak in a manner intelligible to men. Still 
‘less can it be supposed that the holy and inaccessible 
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‘God, who is far removed even from the archangels, has 
‘himself spoken. The very angels have no wisdom 
“save what they have learned; we must therefore ascend 
‘higher, and seek for their teacher. This is the only- 
“begotten Son— Wisdom—the teacher of all created 
‘men.’ Again, Clemens makes it to be an object of the 
coming of Jesus to give us an example of virtuous con- 
duct: ‘He took sensitive flesh on himself in order to 
‘show men that it is possible to keep the commands.’ 
Two other objects, which the rest of the fathers ascribe 
to the death of Jesus, viz. the conquering of the devil, 
and the obtaining of immortality for mankind, are like- 
wise mentioned by Clemens: ‘The first man, while he 
“sported at freedom in Paradise, subjected himself to sen- 
‘suality. For the serpent denotes sensuality, which, as . 
‘it always strives after material things, creeps, as it were, 
‘on its belly. .... Man was at first free, by virtue of his 
‘innocence, but he became ensnared by sin. In order to 
‘release him from these bonds, the Lord clothed himself 
‘in flesh, (a divine mystery!) thereby vanquishing the 
‘serpent, subduing the tyrant death, and— what is the 
‘most extraordinary —by his outstretched arms on the 
‘cross he declared man to be free, who had been misled 
‘by sensuality, and bound by fetters to death. O myste- 
‘rious wonder! The Lord yielded, while man conquered. 
‘He who had fallen from Paradise received a still greater - 
‘gift, even heaven, as a recompense of obedience.’ Here, 
the subduing of the devil, and the obtaining of celestial 
bliss, are ascribed to Jesus; but, truly, in a very wonder- 
ful way. Were it not that Clemens, by his perpetual 
searching after analogies, was often misled to say what he 
himself would not have to be taken very strictly, he 
would seem here to place the most important influence of 
the death of Jesus in his having indicated, by his out- 
stretched arms on the cross, that man was no longer 
bound to sensuality and corruption. But it is, in reality, 
only a mere play of his wit. In another passage he briefly 
sums up the objects of Christ’s advent: ‘He would open 
‘the eyes of the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, lead 
“the lame and wandering in the way of righteousness, 
‘reveal God to ignorant man, do away corruption, and 
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‘bring the disobedient children into reconciliation with 
‘the Father.’ 

From all these passages of Clemens, no precise idea of 
the redemption can be gathered. It appears that he knew 
nothing of a vicarious expiation, although he calls Jesus 
our priest, our reconciler, and even our perfect sacrifice. 

Finally, we must notice the extent which Clemens 
ascribed to the redemption: God will bless all ; and Jesus 
is the Saviour, not merely of some, but of all. Even those 
who have studied philosophy must learn of him, and 
through him be saved. From the representation of Cle- 
mens, which we have heretofore noticed, concerning the 
descent of Jesus into the under-world, [Hades,} and his 
ministry there, it is easy to explain how he extended the 
benefits of Christ to those who died before his advent. 
But to this we must add, that, according to the notions of 
Clemens, it was the same Logos that afterwards became 
incarnate, who influenced all good men from the beginning 
of the world onwards, operating partly by the prophets, 
and partly by the Greek philosophy and other institutions, 
and thus leading them to the knowledge of the truth, and 
to the practice of virtue; so that he may justly be re- 
garded as the author of their salvation. 

Tertullian. (A. D. 200—204.) This African father 
commonly makes very bold assertions, of which we have 
already seen many examples on other points of faith. 
But, on the doctrine of redemption, he says little that is 
peculiar and remarkable. He describes Jesus as an exalt- 
ed teacher, through whom we are to obtain the knowl- 
edge of God ; as the giver of a new law, and new promises 
of the kingdom of heaven; as an example that we 
should follow in doctrine, practice, and patience. Christ, 
says he, is not come into the world in order to redeem 
the angels, for there is no deliverance promised to them; 
but he is come for the highest good of mankind. We 
may also gather out of the writings of Tertullian some 
expressions concerning the effects of the death of Jesus. 
He finds the death of the Messiah, on the cross, prefigured 
in the stick which the prophet Elisha cast into the water, 
when he made iron to swim, (2 Kings vi.) and then he 
adds, ‘'The iron stupidity of this world, which is sunk in 
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‘the depths of error, is reclaimed in baptism by virtue of 
‘the wood [cross] on which Christ suffered; so that what 
‘perished in Adam by the tree [in the garden] is restored 
‘by the tree [cross] of Christ.’* Immediately thereon, 
he says that Christ was ordained to be a sacrifice for all 
people; he who was led as a lamb to, the slaughter. 
Christ redeemed us by his blood,....and was led asa 
lamb to the slaughter; .... and all this, in order that he 
might win us back from our sins..... The Lord re- 
deemed mankind from the angels, those powers who 
possess this world, and from the evil spirits, from the 
darkness of this world, from eternal judgment, and ever- 
enduring death. 

From all these passages we can infer nothing more 
than the general idea that Christ, by his sufferings, de- 
livered us from the dominion of evil spirits, and from 
mortality, to which mankind had been subject since the 
time of Adam. For any clearer definitions of the mode 
of redemption, we seek in vain. 

It has been correctly remarked that Tertullian was the 
first among the fathers to use the expressions satisfacere 
and .satisfactio, which were thus introduced into the 
technical language of theology. But it is, at the same 
time, to be remarked, that Tertullian never used these 
words with reference to what Christ suffered for men, but 
only with reference to what men should do that God may 
be reconciled to them. When speaking of females, he 
goes so far as to say, that if the spirit of religion truly 
reigned within them, they would cheerfully contemn all 
ornaments, and prefer a soiled dress, in order that they 
might make an expiatory satisfaction for what they de- 
rive from Eve, namely, the shame of the first transgres- 
sion, and the odium of having ruined the human race, 

Origen. (A. D. 230—253.) In no other father do we 
meet with so many explanations concerning the death of 
Jesus, or with so many attempts to illustrate the mode of 
his influence, as in Origen. But his expressions are so 
various, and often so inharmonious, that it is difficult, in- 
deed impossible, to educe his meaning with certainty. 


4 By ‘what perished in Adam,’ Tertullian doubtless means immortality 5 
and, accordingly, this is what was restored by Christ. 
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Accordingly, all that is left for the historian is to bring 
together the manifold methods of representation which he 
furnishes. 

Origen repeatedly represents the sufferings of Jesus, in 
general terms, as highly beneficial to mankind. He like- 
wise mentions all those several objects of the coming and 
death of Jesus, which we have already remarked in the 
earlier fathers. Very frequently does he extol the services 
that Jesus rendered by his instructions, whereby he led 
mankind to the knowledge of the truth, to the renuncia- 
tion of vice, and to the improvement of the heart and life. 
In his work against Celsus, he makes it the principal ob- 
ject of the coming of Jesus, first to convert the lost sheep 
of Israel; and then, on account of their unbelief, to take 
from them the kingdom of God, so called, and to give it 
to others, namely to the Christians. He describes the 
death of Jesus as not only an example for us, but also as a 
means of destroying the dominion of the devil: ‘Asa 
‘man, Jesus suffered what it was necessary that he should 
‘suffer, who devoted himself for the whole human race, 
_ ‘for rather for all rational beings. There is nothing im- 

proper in the fact that such a man died, and that his 
‘death not only presented an example how we should die 
‘for the sake of piety, but that it was also the cause, from 
‘ beginning to end, of the overthrow of the devil, who had 
‘the whole earth in his power.’ In another passage, 
where Origen speaks in very strong language of redemp- 
tion through the blood of Jesus, he finally refers the whole 
to the example which Jesus thus gave of withstanding sin 
even unto death. The procuring of immortality, also, is 
expressly numbered among the objects of the death of 
Jesus, and is indeed represented as the principal object : 
‘Christ would not have died, nor would it have been 
‘necessary for him to die, had not the woman been de- 
‘ceived and the man sinned, and had mankind continued 
‘in the immortality for which they were created.’ 

Besides such general declarations, Origen frequently 
attempted to give more definite statements. For this pur- 
pose, he took for his ground the literal idea of a déreov, ran- 
som, or dvté\Aayua, compensation. Accordingly he saw 
in the death of Jesus a purchase-price, which was paid for 
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the liberation of mankind ; and, considering the then prev- 
alent opinion that mankind had through sin come under 
the power of the devil, it is not to be wondered at that he 
supposed the ransom-price was paid to the devil: ‘We 
‘belong to God, since we were created by him; but we 
‘became servants of the devil, in that we were sold to him 
‘through sin. As we served the same master to whom 
‘we had sold ourselves by our sins, Jesus came and 
‘bought our freedom.’ From the text in Matt. xx. 28, 
[‘‘—the Son of man came..... to give his life, or soul, 
a ransom for many,’’| Origen takes occasion to enter into 
a more particular explanation: ‘He [Christ] carried his 
‘services for our salvation so far, that he gave his soul as 
‘a ransom for many, even for those who believed on him. 
‘Had all believed on him, he would have given his soul a 
‘ransom for all. ‘To whom did he give his soul as a ran- 
‘som for many? Certainly not to God. Was it not, 
‘then, to the devil? For he reigned over us until the 
‘soul of Jesus was given to him as a ransom forus. This 
‘was what the devil demanded, vainly imagining that he 
‘could then domineer over Christ’s soul, and not consider- 
‘ing that he was unable to endure the torment of holding 
‘possession of it. On that account, death, which seemed 
‘to reign over him, still did not reign over him; for he 
‘was free, while among the dead, and stronger than the 
‘power of death. He is even so much stronger than 
‘death, that all the subjects of death, who wish to follow 
‘him, can follow him, death having no power against 
tthem.is.% .. We are therefore purchased with the costly 
‘blood of Jesus. The ransom given for us was the soul 
‘of the Son of God,— not his spirit, for this he had before 
‘yielded up to his Father, (Luke xxiii. 46; ) nor his body, 
‘for of this we find nothing of the kind mentioned. And 
‘since his soul was given as a ransom for many, but 
‘did not remain with him [the devil] to whom it was 
‘given as a ransom for many, it is therefore said, (Ps. xvi.) 
‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades.’ He then proceeds 
to show that what relates to the First-born of all creatures, 
is not to be confounded with what relates to the body, 
the soul, and perhaps, also, to the spirit of Jesus; and that 
we are not to suppose that the divinity itself of the Image 
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of God was given asaransom. The mode of representa- 

tion here exhibited is so clearly expressed in the words 
of Origen, as to need no further explanation: Jesus bought 
mankind back from the devil, to whom they had been 
subjected by their sins; and he gave his own soul, which 
the devil had demanded, expecting to retain it, but which 
he was unable to keep in his possession. The main 
points in this method of representation we have already 
met with in Ireneus, only it is here more largely drawn 
out. 

This, however, is not the only mode of representing 
the death of Jesus which Origen employs. He also takes 
the ground, that the voluntary death of a man is a means 
of averting misfortunes, national calamities, such as pesti- 
lence, barrenness, and the like; and that by such a death, 
in some way unknown, indeed, and incomprehensible, 
the demons might be driven away, who are the authors of 
those calamities. Origen could the more easily adopt this 
supposition, because the heathens were ready to assent to 
it, and even had examples of such beneficial sacrifices, in 
the case, for instance, of Curtius at Rome. This idea 
Origen applies to the voluntary death of Jesus, and be- 

ves that, after a similar way, it overthrew the great 
demon himself, who had subjected all mankind that came 
into the world. _We cannot regard this comparison as a 
mere accommodation to the opinion of a heathen oppo- 
nent, such as Celsus was; for our author repeats it, in 
another place, where he also makes the superior impor- 
tance of Christ’s death to consist in this, viz. that others 
suffered only for some one country, but he for the whole 
world. 

Origen presents the death of Jesus in still another light, 
which, however, is nearly the same with the preceding: 
‘As we are purchased,’ says he, ‘by the costly blood of 
‘Jesus, so are some bought perhaps by the costly blood of 
‘the martyrs.’ ‘The suggestion, here casually thrown in, 
receives light from another passage, where he treats of the 
several beasts which were prescribed to the Jews for sac- 
rifices of purification, and seeks for the hidden meaning of 
these precepts: ‘'The lamb which is prescribed for purifi- 
‘cation, refers to Jesus; consequently, the other beasts 
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‘which are appointed to the same use. denote certain per- 
‘sons who effect some purification for the human. race. 
‘As our Lord and Saviour, therefore, was offered a sacri- 
‘fice, and thus procured forgiveness of sins for the whole 
‘world, does not the blood of the righteous, also, which 
‘has been shed from Abel even unto Zacharias, serve in 
“part to atone for the people?..... Perhaps an angel, or 
‘a just man, or an apostle, who intercedes with earnest 
‘supplication for sins, may be regarded as a sacrifice of* 
‘fered for divine expiation, in order to procure the purifica- 
‘tion of the people....... For, since there are sins, an 
‘explation is necessary, which is effected by sacrifice; and 
‘since, also, there are multifarious sins, many and multi- 
‘farious sacrifices are required.’ From this argument it is 
clear that Origen treated, not only the death of Jesus, but 
also the intercessions and death of other pious characters, 
as offerings for the sins of men. But he makes, at the 
same time, a twofold distinction between the cases: Christ 
died for all; the martyrs, only ‘for some. T'hey procure 
forgiveness of sins through their intercession; he, by his 
own power. We cannot regard this mode of representa- 
tion as a mere unpremeditated fancy, to which his’ lively 
imagination accidentally led him, in explaining the Leviti- — 
cal ordinances; for he repeats it in another place, and at 
the same time labors to illustrate, by a comparison, the 
manner in which the death of the martyrs avails to the 
highest good of others: ‘As one becomes a benefactor of 
‘others if he slays a venomous beast, or deprives it of its 
‘power to injure, so the martyrs, by their courageous con- 
‘fession and firm endurance, weaken the power of those 
‘enemies of truth, the demons, and thereby procure relief 
‘for other men.’® Here, however, a difference may be 
observed: in this passage, it is the weakening of the 
power of the demons that is attributed to the saints; in 
the former, it is the obtaining of forgiveness for other men. 
Finally; it must not be passed over unnoticed, that 
Origen sometimes makes the object of Christ’s advent to 
be this, viz. that mankind should be thereby brought into 


5 In order to understand this clearly, we must call to mind the peculiar 
opinion.of Origen, that a demon, which has been once overcome by man, 
can never attack another, but must wander in the abyss. 
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a mystical union with God: ‘The divine nature connected 
‘itself with the human, in order that the human, through 
‘its union with the divine, might itself become divine, 
‘not only in the case of Jesus, but in all who believe 
‘and embrace such a life as Jesus taught.’ Another pecu- 
liar idea is, that the angels to whom God had entrusted 
the supervision of the world, and of particular realms, 
could no longer have endured the burden of this charge, 
and that Christ came into the world in order to afford 
them relief. 

Above all, we must take notice of the opinion which 
Origen proposed concerning the extent of redemption. 
Not only did it extend to the patriarehs, and avail to their 
highest good; but to him it appeared that to confine it 
merely to the human race, was to restrict it within too 
narrow limits ; and he therefore extended its consequences 
to al] rational creatures. ‘Christ,’ said he, ‘is the great 
‘ High-priest who, at once, presented himself as a sacrifice 
‘not only for mankind, but for all rational beings... .. It 
‘is absurd to suppose that he tasted death only for the 
‘sins of men, and. not for others, also, who had become 
‘involved in sin; as, for example, the stars. For, aeccord- 
‘ing to the declaration of Job, the stars themselves are not 
‘pure before God,— if, indeed, this be not spoken hyper- 
‘bolically.’ It is readily seen that this opinion stands in 
the very closest connection with the whole of Origen’s 
system. All rational creatures, according to him, were 
originally created equal. ‘Those that sinned have been 
expelled into bodies of a better or meaner kind, according 
to the degree of their corruption; but then all are capa- 
ble of improvement in their present condition, and can 
be restored. Now, that God should send a Saviour mere- 
ly to one part of these fallen spirits, namely, to mankind, 
and not likewise to the rest, appeared to Origen irrecon- 
cilable with the universal love of God to his creatures. 
On the contrary, he inferred, from this love, that, since all 
rational beings have the capacity for good, the means of 
saving them out of their unhappy condition -is denied to 
none. Here, however, he seems not altogether consist- 
ent with himself in relation to the following question : 
Whether it is the same redemption that Jesus effected on 
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earth which advantages the other rational beings; or, 
whether Jesus has wrought out for these another and 
separate redemption. Sometimes he appears to maintain 
the’ former, sometimes the latter. The former mode of 
representation is found in the passage just now quoted, in 
which the sacrifice for rational beings is described as 
having been offered but once. In other passages, likewise, 
Origen maintains that any repetition of Christ’s sufferings 
would be unnecessary and: absurd, and ascribes to the 
death, which Christ once endured, a virtue sufficient for 
the salvation of past, present, and future ages, and for the 
celestial beings, as well as for mankind: But there are 
passages, also, that may be quoted on the opposite side: 
‘The Lord became all things to all, that he might win all. 
‘To men, he ‘became a man; to angels, an angel. That 
‘he became man, no believer doubts; and that he also 
“became an angel, we learn from the frequent appearing 
‘of an angel, as mentioned in the Old Testament, [where 
‘ Jesus, it was supposed, was himself the angel who thus 
‘appeared.|....He also went even to those that are 
‘under the earth,....and was the only one who was 
‘free among the.dead.’ Still more explicitly, though 
with hesitation, does he suggest, in a passage preserved 
by Jerome and the emperor Justinian, that as Christ died, 
here, to destroy evil, so he may suffer something similar, 
in heaven, for the celestial orders. But we can generally 
discover, by the timidity and solicitude which Origen 
often betrays when treating of the redemption of other 
rational beings besides men, that this was an opinion 
peculiar to him, and by no means the common doctrine of 
the Christians of his age. 


The later fathers afford but few explanations, worthy 
of remark, on the doctrine of redemption. / 

Cyprian (A. D. 249—258) refers the merit of Christ 
chiefly to his teaching. He describes, also, the beneficial 
influence of Christ’s death, but only in general and indefi- 
nite expressions. Speaking of the forgiveness of sins, 
which we may secure before death, he says, ‘'This grace 
‘has Christ obtained, in that he vanquished death by the 
‘trophy of his cross, redeemed. the believing by the price 
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‘of his blood, reconciled man to God the Father, and gave 
‘life to mortals by a heavenly regeneration. .... . He 
‘opened to us the way of life, led us back to Paradise, 
‘and will conduct us to heaven,’ The following is the 
principal passage that belongs here: ‘Great and numerous 
‘are the benefits which the divine clemency has wrought 
‘out for our salvation; for God sent his Son for our 
‘preservation and quickening, that he might restore us; 
‘and the Son voluntarily became the Son of man; in 
‘order to make us sons of God. He humbled himself, to 
‘raise up his prostrate people; he was wounded, to heal 
‘our wounds; he became a servant, to set us servants 
‘free ; he suffered death, that he might present immortality 
‘to mortals. .... And. the divine clemency provided still 
‘further, that the happiness of redeemed man might be 
‘made the more complete. For, when the Lord healed 
‘the wounds which Adam had sustained, and cured the 
‘venom of the old serpent, he gave to recovered man a 
‘Jaw, and commanded him to sin no more, lest something 
‘ worse should befall him. We were straitened and closely 
‘shut up by the requirement of innocence, [we were not 
‘in a condition to keep this requirement,] and our human 
‘weakness would have found no resource, had not the 
‘divine clemency opened to us a way of securing salva- 
‘tion, so that, by alms-giving, we might wash away the 
‘stains we had afterwards contracted, [i. e. after baptism. ] 
‘By alms-giving and faith, says the Scripture, are sins 
‘blotted out, — not those sins which had been committed 
‘before, [before baptism,] for these are purged by the 
‘blood of Christ, and by sanctification, [or baptism.]’ 
Christ is here described as freeing us from death, and as 
the giver of a‘new law. His blood, together with bap- 
tism, procures us the forgiveness of sins, yet of those sins 
only which took place before baptism, while subsequent 
sins must be purified by another means,— by alms-giving. 
The manner in which the blood of Jesus contributes to 
the forgiveness of sins is nowhere defined by Cyprian. 
Arnobius (A. D. 305) recognizes it, only in general 
terms, as the design of the advent of Jesus, that mankind 
should be thereby. instructed, improved, and blessed. It 
was for very important objects that Jesus was sent to us 
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from the supreme King; it is the priestly work of Christ 
to obtain salvation for souls, and to give them immortality. 
Christ is precious to us, and worthy of our veneration, in 
that he procured us the hope of escaping the. deadly tor- 
ments, and of attaining everlasting life. This he has 
promised ; and he has shown, by his deeds, that he is able 
to perform his promises. Christ died in order thereby to 
confirm his promises, and especially to assure his followers 
of the certainty of their-own immortality. hy 

In Lactantius, (A. D. 306—320,) likewise, there is not 
a trace of any proper expiation of mankind by Christ, 
whom he. very emphatically sets forth, on the other hand, 
as a teacher and an example. Jesus was sent by his 
Father in order to convert mankind from their godless 
and vain practices to the knowledge and worship of the 
true God; to lead them from folly to wisdom; from un- 
righteousness to righteousness; to transfer the divine 
religion from the perfidious Jews to the Gentiles; and to 
give his new worshippers a new law. The example of 
Jesus, especially, is very important and precious, in that 
he thereby showed the practicability of the precepts he 
gave, and took away from man the evasive plea that obe- 
dience to them was impossible. The perfect teacher 
must be God, in order that his laws may have. proper 
authority ; and it was necessary that this God should take 
a human body, so that, by fulfilling in himself his own 
commands, he might obligate others also to obedience. 

Of the death of Jesus, Lactantius specifies two objects. 
At one. time, he treats it as an example for men, that they 
should continue faithful to virtue, even unto death: ‘As 
‘God determined to liberate mankind, he sent on earth a 
‘teacher of virtue, who should train them to innocence by 
‘his precepts, and open to them the way of righteosuness ; 
‘by walking in which, and following their leader, men 
‘can arrive to everlasting life. He therefore assumed a 
‘body, and clothed himself in flesh, that he might give to 
‘man, whom he came to teach, an example and an im- 
‘pulse to virtue. As he gave tests of his righteousness in 
‘all the transactions of his life, so he committed himself 

‘into the hands of the malicious nation, in order to teach 
- man patience in sorrow, and contempt of death, by which 
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‘virtue is perfected. For this, he bore tortures, blows, 
‘and thorns. Finally, he hesitated not to undergo death, 
‘that mankind might the more easily triumph over the 
‘fear of death, which has been conquered and fettered by 
‘such a leader.’ The other object which Lactantius as- 
cribes to the death of Jesus, consists in its having pro- 
cured ‘a happy immortality for mankind. He died that 
he might descend to the under-world, {Hades,] and open 
it, in order to confirm men in the hope of victory over 
death, and admit them to the rewards of immortality. 


Concluding Remarks. A survey of the views held by 
the early Christians coricerning redemption, leads to many 
interesting results: In the first place, it is as instructive 
as'it is remarkable, that in the present period so little was 
definitely settled on this point, and that so little weight 
was given to precise determinations of it. ‘That Christ 
came into the world; and died, for the salvation of men, 
the Christians unanimously taught ; yet, as to the manner 
in'which the advent and death of Christ availed to this 
end, there were indeed particular opinions, but no general- 
ly received decision. All the teachers, however, includ- 
ing even the Gnostics themselves, were agreed that Jesus 
merited much of mankind by his instructions and exam- 
ple, since he thereby led them to a virtuous life, and gave 
them the true knowledge and worship of God. The 
merits of Jesus, as a teacher, were estimated the higher, 
inasmuch as they regarded the Son of God as the author 
of all the earlier divine instructions which the patriarchs 
and the Jewish people had received, whether by imme- 
diate communications, or through the prophets. _ For, ac- 
cording tothe unanimous opinion of the Christian doctors, 
it was the Son alone, and never the Father, who revealed 
himself to mankind. It is, therefore, an altogether erro- 
neous position, that the, fathers of the three first centuries 
nearly excluded the teachings and the example of Jesus 
from the work of redemption, or that they but seldom and 
casually touched on these topics. The passages already 
quoted from the fathers, demonstrate the contrary. 


\ °It seems that some modern writers had asserted this position. | Enpiror. 
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Besides the benefits of his doctrine and example, the 
ancient fathers assign to Jesus the merit of having sub- 
dued the evil spirits, and destroyed their dominion. How 
this was done, they do not explain after a uniform man- 
ner. Sometimes they represent that it was effected by 
his having overthrown idolatry, which was regarded by 
the Christians as the worship of the devil and wicked 
spirits. Sometimes they treated the sufferings which 
Jesus underwent, as a eontest with the evil spirits, in 
which he obtained a glorious triumph by his resurrection, 
and made it the easier for other men to achieve. a similar 
victory. Sometimes, again, it was supposed to consist’ in 
his having himself cast out demons, and given his disci- 
ples power to do so, by calling on his name. 

Finally, the fathers reckon the attainment of immor- 
tality and eternal happiness among the consequences of 
Christ’s death. The most of them arrive at this conclu- 
sion, from the obscure and. metaphorical idea that, by his 
death and resurrection, Jesus so restrained the power of 
death, that it could no longer hold dominion over its 
subjects. As a principal means in the work, they: re- 
garded his descent to the under-world, [Hades,] by 
which he broke asunder the walls of the realm of shades, 
and transferred the souls of the pious, who were already 
dead, into Paradise, and opened the way to this place for 
the pious who should die in after times. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable that the fathers of 
this period say so little of any atoning virtue in the death 
of Jesus to reconcile men with God. ‘True, if we are 
disposed to rely on single expressions, we can indeed find 
proofs enough that Christ is called a sacrifice for sins, a 
lamb sacrificed for us, a high-priest, a redeemer, and the 
like. Such terms occur too frequently in the New Tes- 
tament itself, to be omitted by the Christian fathers. 
The question, however, is not, Did they often use such 
phrases? but, In what sense did they use them? Accord- 
ingly, when we bfing their explanations together, leaving 
out a few ambiguous expressions, we find that none of 
the fathers has advanced the idea of a vicarious satisfac- 
tion made by Christ to divine justice. As to any satvs- 
factio activa, [Christ’s active obedience, as it 1s called by 
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the schools,]-it-is indeed out of the question; for it is 
contradicted by the doctrine of the ancients concerning 
human freedom, and the divine retribution. Only one 
passage, already quoted from Irenzeus, seems to favor this 
mode of representation; and this passage is properly but 
an imitation of St. Paul’s words, Rom. v. 18, 19.. Con- 
cerning a satisfactio passiva, [Christ's passive obedience, | 
all the fathers are silent, except Ireneus:and Origen; and 
each of these is so far from being consistent with himself, 
that we readily discover how little stability there was in 
their ideas on this point, especially if we view them in 
relation to the general doctrine of the church. Neither 
of them say that God remits to men the punishment of 
their sins, because that Jesus has borne the punishment in 
their stead. They either regard the death of Jesus as a 
ransom-price paid to the devil, or, when representing his 
death as a means of procuring the favor of God for men, 
they add such explanations as forbid the idea of a vicarious 
expiation. It may be observed, however, that by the 
speculations which they connected with the: scriptural 
terms debt, ransom, &c. they opened the way to further 
inquiries, and laid the foundation for theories which later 
ages have built up.—Munschers Dogmengeschichte, Band 
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Art. XIII. 


Ministerial Relations and Duties. 


Tue well-timed and interesting article in the last 
Expositor, entitled “'The Minister and the Pulpit,” com- 
mends itself, in the most impressive manner, to every 
minister of every denomination, At the same time, it 
supposes a corresponding change in the nature and charac- 
ter, in ‘the whole range of the various duties and relations, 
expressed and implied, at present generally subsisting 
between minister and people. 
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Every particular calling or profession presupposes a 
number of relations and duties, which determine its char- 
acter, and make it essentially what it is. In other words, 
any given vocation has relations and duties peculiar to 
itself, and which otherwise would have no existence. 
Powers and rights exist and are exercised, that are wholly 
unknown under other circumstances; and acts and duties 
may, and must be performed, to which the individual can 
make no pretensions in any other capacity. And a greater 
or less number of persons are made to feel an interest in, 
and to have claims upon, the individuals filling peculiar 
stations, which, but for those relations, had never been felt 
or known. 

It is equally certain that the aspects and nature of such 
relations and duties vary materially at different periods of 
time, and under different conditions of society. Social 
habits and political institutions will exert their appropri- 
ate influences here, as well as in everything else that 
concerns mankind. Sometimes these changes are great 
and apparent; but they are more commonly effected by 
slow and almost imperceptible gradations. ‘They are 
effected, notwithstanding; and they give to. subsisting 
duties and relations quite another, perhaps a new, charac- 
ter. And it is impossible to look back on the history of 
man, or around upon the world as it is, without being’ 
convinced that, with the same nominal professions, the 
relations which they involve, are modified by every 
change in the state of human society. 

The introduction of the gospel, and the establishment 
of the Christian ministry, gave rise to a new order of re- 
lations among men. There was no common resemblance 
between the relations of the apostles to the world around 
them, and those of any other class of instructers, whether 
secular or religious. But these apostolical relations and 
duties were not so fixed and permanent as to admit of no 
modification. They, too, have been touched by those 
mighty influences which have wrought such wonders in 
the social world, and in every department of science, of 
mind, and of morality. From generation to generation, 
the relations between ministers and people have been 
marked by changes corresponding with the state of the 
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public mind, and the social and civil institutions which 
prevailéd.. The connection of the apostles with a perse- 
cuting world, was in many respects different from that of 
their successors, when Christianity had become the domi- 
nant religion. ‘The same is as true and obvious of the 
period since the Reformation, as of any previous period, —a 
circumstance that appears to flow as directly from inci- 
dental causes, as from any visible approaches which the 
church has yet made towards the primitive gospel. With 
the same general professions, appellations, and symbols, 
many of the ligaments which formerly bound together 
minister and people are dissolved, and new ones formed, 
of which their predecessors had no knowledge or appre- 
hension. 

If, then, peculiar relations and corresponding duties 
have been produced among those of kindred sentiments 
by the influence of time, and the change of public cus- 
toms and institutions, what must we infer of the relative 
situation of a class of ministers, whose field of labor, and 
whose exertions therein, are to be so very different from 
everything which the religious world has recognized for 
ages; whose views of the objects of the ministry are so 


’ widely different from those generally received; whose 


usefulness is to depend on far other influences than those 
which have usually been exerted or felt,—the direction 
of the judgment, and the improvement of the heart and 
life ; whose instructions are not te terminate in excite- 
ment, abstraction, or speculation, but in practical godli- 
ness ; who, themselves, are to mingle with men, as men; 
and who, both by precept and example, are to endeavor, 
with untiring perseverance, to infuse the spirit of religion 
into the business of life, and to throw its radiance over 
every scene of suffering or of joy? 

They may be known by the same distinctive appella- 
tions ; they may be recognized by the same institutions ; 
they may receive the same protection from the laws, and 
enjoy the same rights of conscience ; but they can neither 
have, nor expect, the cordial sympathies of the cold for- 
malists who regulate the forms of speech, and square 
every action by established precedent, with as scrupu- 
lous precision as Moses constructed the tabernacle and 
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appointed its ritual by the pattern of the things shown 
him in heaven. They will stand apart from the adhe- 
rents of the old regimen, as the objects of peculiar regard, 
or distrust, or apprehension. And they will be made to 
feel that they must rely for support, and protection, and 
encouragement, upon the blessing of God, their own re- 
sources, and the enlightened common sense of community. 

“1. The dominant sects are satisfied, the world over, 
that their ministers have legitimate claims to full fellow- 
ship, support, and confidence, if they are sound in the 
faith, exemplary in deportment, and maintain in their dis- 
courses the doctrines of the church; and they are, at this 
moment, sustaining very many who are wholly incapable 
of making any other claims or pretensions to the ministry, 
and who are, nevertheless, filling important places in the 
church, and are'looked up to as oracles. But, if we do 
not greatly err, something more than all this is implied in 
the relations and duties under consideration. Ministers 
must not only preach the gospel, but they must do this as 
a matter of obvious truth, alike sustained by the voice of 
nature, the dictates of reason, and the testimony of reve- 
lation. They address few, or none, who feel under any 
obligation to receive their bare dictum, but those who 
will weigh and scrutinize every sentiment that is uttered, 
and who are not to be satisfied with mere names and 
symbols. Every argument, every position, must be settled 
by sound reason and Scripture proof, and every truth 
placed beyond the reach of well-founded objection. 

There is manifestly nothing like this rope-of-sand 
affinity between ministers and people, of the vast majority 
of denominations. ‘To their ministers is conceded the 
right to teach, and authority to settle all matters of con- 
troversy. But, when they shall descend, as they must do, 
from their present position, and become ‘men amongst 
. men,’ who will cast away a thought upon their authority ? 
The mere right to preach, if they can find hearers, is all 
that they will ask, and all that will be granted them. 
Within the range of this right, they may volunteer their 
opinions and advice; but both must be well sustained, or 
they will fail of acceptance or application. boi 

Let it not be supposed that ministers will be dissatisfied 
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with such relations. They are, themselves, to become 
the efficient instruments in promoting and establishing 
this identical state of things. 'They will thank God that 
such a change has been consummated. They will feel 
too keenly the importance of their own rights of con- 
‘science, to wish to trench upon the liberty of others. 
And they will, through every scene and every period of 
life, felicitate themselves and the public that the factitious 
authority and ghostly power of ministers have passed away 
forever, and with these, the nameless and numberless 
abuses which have dimmed the glory and disfigured the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity. 

2. The intercourse between ministers and people will, 
by a change of relations and duties, experience a corre- 
sponding change. The formal custom of visiting and in- 
structing families, and the semi-annual visitation for the 
infliction of that species of ministerial discipline, will be 
expunged from the canons of ecclesiastical polity, and 
from the routine of clerical duty. The prim and stiff 
messenger of truth, and peace, and comfort, — inaccessible 
as a crusader in mail,—will be transformed into the 
cheerful and companionable friend. The stereotype 
phrases, and interrogatories, and salutations, will be su- 
perseded by common courtesy, and the usual forms of 
social intercourse; and the. earthly cherubs, that fill so 
large a share of the heart’s best affections, will no longer 
tremble at the approach of the minister. That work of 
singular supererogation, in which they are so deeply in- 
terested, no longer needs his special interference; it is ~ 
done, and far better done than was ever within the reach. 
of his immediate means, for it is done by those whom his 
ministry has enlightened, and whom holy and benignant 
Heaven constituted the proper guardians and moral in 
structers of the young. The parent, in the exerci * - 
his natural rights, will become the instructer of his family 
in the elements of truth and duty, leaving the clergyman 
to his appropriate field of labor, — his public ministrations 
the exercise of his social talents, and the weight of his 
moral influence. 

The social intercourse of the minister, when divested | - 
of its formal ‘severity and inflexible stiffness, instead of — 

e a J - 
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diminishing his usefulness, or lessening the number of his 
duties, or weakening his influence, will serve only. to 
augment them. It will throw him upon his sympathies, 
his social feelings and talents, his colloquial capabilities ; 
and it will admonish him to use these in such a way as 
to bring into exercise the highest and best principles, and 
the purest and holiest affections of the human heart. For 
this, the ministry was obviously in part intended; for this, 
the minister has ample privileges; for this, he should-be 
duly qualified. 

Let the field of dogmatizing be abandoned to those 
who claim by prescription the exclusive right to its culti- 
vation. It is not now worth the labor that has been lav- 
ished upon it; for it has produced little besides congenial 
follies. It has indeed been the nursery ground where 
successive generations of children have vegetated in the 
maxims of the popular creed, and where they have learned 
to gossip the standard doctrines of the church as they 
would common scandal. But it has neither always, nor 
often, produced mental and moral illumination, the kind- 
est affections, the deepest and broadest charities, or the 
most heavenly and comforting hopes. Much less has it 
diffused a cordial cheerfulness among professors of. reli- 
gion, or essentially promoted the social happiness of man- 
kind. No; the labors performed there, have been most 
successfully limited to their original object, —the acqui- 
sition of a few bare and barren religious technicalities, 
and familiarity with a given number of abstract dogmas 
which no man could reduce to practice. 

It is well that the relations between minister and peo- 
ple should admit of this change, and that parochial in- 
struction and intercourse should be modified by new 

forms, and exert new tendencies. A more interesting, a 
vastly broader, and richer, and more productive field of 
labor, is thrown open to the enterprise and exertions of the 
elergyman. Nor is it a mere land of promise, on which, 
from some mountain-top, he may only gaze; whither he 
may send his aspirations, and, like Moses, die; it is one 
on which he may enter, and where he may put forth 
- every mental and moral effort in its cultivation, with the 
assurance of success. Let it be his, then, to aid in remov- 
hy 
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ing the sedfishness that locks up so many minds in their 
own little interests ; that pines under the view of another’s 
prosperity ; that keeps those whom a common religion 
made to be friends, perpetual strangers to each other. Be 
it his to insist, with uncompromising fidelity, upon the 
utter and eternal extinction of that aristocracy of feeling 
and practice, which, for so many ages, has interposed an 
impassable barrier between the high and low, the rich 
and poor, of the same congregation. Voluntary ignorance 
and crime are the only real and necessary causes which 
mentally or morally sink one man below another; while 
the wise and the good, whether “clothed in purple,” and 
feeding “‘sumptuously every day,” or wrapped in the garb 
of want, and sustained by the poorest and coarsest crust 
afforded to poverty, are equally “nature’s noblemen.” 
Let the minister labor more to open the hearts and erpand 
the affections of his hearers. The world should know 
that Christian charity is not to be measured by the poor 
amount of a donation, but by principles; that it is not in 
the stinted aid which reiterated and urgent request may 
extort from the hand, but in the exuberant overflowings 
of affections which embosom the wretched of every clime 
within their ample sympathies. Such charities have 
other ways and means of exerting their sacred and effec- 
tive influences. They can reach the heart, can bind up 
the broken spirit, and pour into the bosom of despair the 
comforts and the inspirations of hope. They can diffuse 
knowledge ‘over the world of ignorance, and plant the 
germs of virtue and happiness in minds where the rankest 
passions luxuriated, and where the harvest was untold 
misery. ‘They can bring back the wanderer to the home 
of truth and rest whence he departed, and restore the lost 
one to the embrace of his father and his God. 

Let it be theirs to carry to every household the prinei- 
ples and influences, and, as far as practicable, to inspire 
the illustration, of a benevolent religion; to awaken and 
expand the dormant affections, and to draw yet closer the 
ligaments that bind humanity in “the bundle of life.” 
They will then become the instruments of turning every 
hearth-stone into an altar, where the incense of pure grati- 
tude is offered to the Deity, in spiritual devotion. These 
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services are demanded at the hands of the minister of the 
gospel, and his perception of the genius of true religion 
should inspire their performance. For these things he 
possesses very requisite power in the capabilities so di- 
rected, and every inducement to fidelity in’ his exertions, 
furnished by the approvings of conscience, the perception 
of useful results, and the smiles of Heaven. 

3. There is a place, a veneration, a sacredness, attached 
to the persons and character of ministers, that give a 
peculiar cast to their relations and intercourse with gene- 
ral society. ‘They are regarded as the representatives of 
aset of holy men. It may, perhaps, be difficult for those 
who give, and those that receive, this species of venera- 
tion, to say why it is given, or to explain in what it con- 
sists. But the fact is not the less certain or obvious on 
that account. Its tendency is to give to one class dis- 
tance and dignity, the sense of weight and consequence, 
and to the other, deference and the feeling of inferiority. 
These various and opposite feelings and characteristics 
have distinguished the relations, and marked the inter- 
course, of ministers and people, for ages. It has long 
since fixed a determinate position for clergymen, from 
which many of them know not how to descend, and from 
which it is quite probable many of their hearers do not 
wish them to descend. At all events, there are many yet 
in the world, who would esteem a more cheerful and 
familiar intercourse between minister and people a dese- 
cration of the sanctity of his profession; and if it did not 
diminish their personal respect, it would, in their opinion, 
lessen and endanger his influence. 

Let us not be misunderstood in this matter. We can 
have no desire that preachers should be undervalued, or 
that their importance to society should be estimated by 
false or improper rules and considerations. We merely 
desire that the deference awarded them, and the attentions 
which they receive, may be based in the same general 
reasons for which honor and esteem would be shown to 
other civil and sociable, useful and well-informed men. 
With all the deference and antiquated fustian that is cold- 
ly extended to them, there is not one,in twenty of their 
hearers that has any adequate conception of their suffer- 
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_- ings and trials, their difficulties and labors; and hence it 


not unfrequently happens, that, while all et oR: of re- 
"spect are scrupulously observed towards them, such is 
‘the personal distance between them, that the members of 
Sas a given congregation are. among the very last-to discover 
’ _ whether its minister is a Wise man ora fool ! 
It should be remembered that there are comparatively 
, few clergymen who can have any wish to receive that 
; _ semi-idolatry which has been bestowed upon them; and 
if they have not the skill to shake it off, and come down 
- to’ society as men among men, their friends should take 
‘the subject into their own hands, and correct the error. 
They have mutually seen, and must deprecate, the mis- 
chiefs of which the olden usage has been a prominent 
cause. “They have seen it bearing down to the dust the 
mental power and moral independence of the world, while 

' «+ it placed the foot of clerical power upon the neck of pros- 
' trate millions. And they also know that neither their 
divine Master, nor his accredited apostles, claimed any 
homage or veneration in any respect incompatible with 
the established customs of the age and the places in 
which they lived: And they appear not to have received, 
and evidently never desired, a preeminence to which 
they were not entitled for the same reasons which attach 
_. to other men. Certainly, the age in which we live cannot 
require the forms and usages of times less enlightened, 
_. when the minister was perhaps the only man in his parish 
a that possessed any general information. The feudal 

_» tenures, and rights of pea.» pit and hereditary digni- 
“* + ties and distinctions, may be pleaded as still necessary 

- under our institutions, for the: same reason. Let it no 

4 '.\. longer be said that clerical preéminence and its concomi- 
res s are the last things in the social and moral world 
~*~ which admit of reformation, They should be among the 
_» first, that clergymen may become coworkers in the ad- 


< 


; vanecement of a cheerful and sensible, a moral and illim- 
itable social influence. a 

a”? It is perhaps natural that, for a season, men, and even 

2g _. preachers, should go into an opposite extreme. Ministers 

aes may mistake downright familiarity for social. courtesy, 


and their hearers forget that there is a sphere in which 


. a, 
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they are both useful and respectable. But no sensible 
clergyman will complain, when his friends have seen | 
a pampered priesthood abusing its privileges, and exert- 
ing its powers for personal and unworthy ends, if, for a 
time at least, they become jealous of the profession. It is. 
indeed an extreme, which, it is to be hoped, is nearly 
past in our country ; but it is far less dangerous, and 
therefore more excusable, than its opposite. “Besides, in 
an intelligent community, there is abways a strong ten- - 
dency to the right and to reason, and none needs ‘doubt: 
that clergymen will be valued and esteemed according to | 
their talents, their worth, and their usefulness. These 
are precisely the qualifications on which they should rely; 
and on these should they exclusively graduate their views 
and hopes of distinction. But even these cannot be 
reached, or sustained, without abandoning many opinions 
and usages that have come down to the present time, and 
that must be disposed of by the present generation. 

If, then, the position of ministers is such that they can 
only become honorable, and secure respect and confidence, 
by convincing men that their principles, and practices, and 
influence entitle them to consideration, it is as plain as it 
is important that their views should be ample and well 
matured, and their fidelity unfaltering. It is not enough 
that they enter the ministry, that they be deeply impressed 
with the importance of their profession, that they feel 
a becoming zeal ‘for the advancement of the truth. It is 
not enough that they be learned men, or wise men, or. 
good men; they will soon discover that something more 
is required than verbose discourses, or arduous labors ; 
something more than an eternal round of proofs of a 
theory, or triumphant refutations of stale objections that 
have been exploded thousands of times. If they will 
ever attain and fill their proper station, fill it with credit 
and honor, it will be only because they understand, and 
explain, and illustrate, and enforce, by every consideration 
of heaven and earth, the objects and bearings of revealed 
truth ; because they convince their hearers that they un- 
derstand the means and the processes by which the world 
can be, and by which alone it can certainly be, improved 
in principles, in mer in happiness, and when and 
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where religion applies its holiest influences, and most sus- 
taining might. - 

To do all this, and do it faithfully, will sometimes dis- 
appoint the wishes of the thoughtless, provoke the unprin- 
cipled, and disgust those whose silken ears can only be 
pleased with soft and smooth things. It may and it 
should tear up the gilded coverings of folly and crime, 
-and expose the hidden rottenness that festers in many a 
‘heart. But it is necessary to various classes of offenders, 
to different grades of society, that it be done, and neces- 
sary to the honor and usefulness of the ministry. None 
but such ministers as we have all along supposed, can 
ever do this effectually, because none else ean ever think 
of reducing all their religious opinions to practice; and 
the sooner the world is convinced of this, the better. 
That world will never fully understand the value of 
Christianity, until it is done. The relations, and position, 
and duties of such ministers, demand this service at their 
hands. They may grieve some whom they could wish 
to spare, they may alienate others whose friendship is 
desirable ; but they should not compromise their convic- 
tions, nor sell their souls’ great birthright for the poor 
pottage of a smile from those who would despise their 
servility. Let there be no daubing and temporizing in 
these holy things, no skimming of the surface, when the 
depths of the waters should be sounded and moved, before 
their healing virtues can be appreciated or enjoyed. 

_\ We trust that such a ministry is not altogether suppos- 
ititious, and that it has found a habitation, if not a name, 
among the believers of the restitution. Such is, to some 
extent, their position; such are their relations, and such 
are clearly their duties. It is due to ourselves, and to the 
public, that we discipline our minds accordingly. We 
ought not to abandon this high ground; because we were 
among the first to assume it, and because our principles 
and views seem better adapted to its maintenance than 
those of any other denomination. Be it ours, then, to 
show the accordance of reason and revelation, of virtue 
and happiness ; to carry these views and their moral in- 
fluences into every walk,.and business, and condition of 
life. Let it be ours to exert constant endeavors to en- 
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lighten the religious mind, to render it the home of the 
social affections, the dwelling-place of cheering disposi- 
tions and hopes, while every duty is performed in full 
accordance with the will of God. S. B.S. 


Art. XIV. 


Universalism in Great Britain and Ireland. 


By Universalism, in this connection, it may be well for 
us to remark, we mean the doctrine of the final salvation 
of all mankind through Jesus Christ. This, it will at 
once be observed, is but a single article of the Christian 
faith, though we regard it of sufficient importance to give 
a name to the person who believes it, or to the system 
with which it is connected. Still it must by no means 
be understood to include the whole of one’s faith, or in- 
deed to determine many of its peculiar and prominent 
features. Like the doctrine of endless misery, it is 
found inwoven with several widely different systems, and 
made their grand and prominent result. This remark is 
the more important, as. many opposers of Universalism 
complain that it is exceedingly Protean in its character, so 
that when one of its forms is assailed, it immediately as- 
sumes another; or, hydra-like, when one of its heads is 
struck off, others presently rise up in its stead. Such 
complaints, however, are the result of either very narrow 
and imperfect views, or of a very captious spirit ; for it is 
quite obvious that the faith in a world’s salvation through 
the Son of God is necessarily one and the same, how 
variously soever combined by individuals or sects with 
their various and-not unfrequently contradictory systems. 
Thus Universalism has sometimes appeared in union with 
the genius of Calvinism; and, at others, with that of the 
antagonist system of Arminius or Wesley. Sometimes it 
has been maintained by the advocate of philosophical 
necessity, and at others by the believer in free-will. 
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Sometimes it appears to be the growth of Trinitarian, and 
at others of Unitarian views. By some it has been de- 
fended on the highest ground of vicarious atonement, and 
by others on almost every theory of the atonement which 
has ever been adopted. In short, it has, at different times 
and by different persons, been combined with almost 
every system and every peculiarity of the Christian faith. 
But, before our opposers condemn it on this ground, would 
it not be well for them to inquire whether the same ob- 
jection does not lie with equal force against their favorite 
dogma of endless misery? It is, we think, quite worthy 
of remark that the doctrine of universal salvation cannot 
be legitimately excluded from any rational system of 
Christian faith. It is involved in the principles of almost, 
perhaps quite, every creed in Christendom, and would be 
manifested, could they be individually reduced to logical 
self-consistency, on the principles of universally acknowl- 
edged truth. : 

But we must turn our attention to the subject more 
directly before us, — Universalism in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. And here the preceding remarks will find 
their application ; for, while there has been, and still is, 
much Universalism, particularly in Great Britain, it has 
only in a very limited degree embodied a sect and given 
it its own distinctive appellation. We design merely to 
glance at the history of Universalism in our father-land, 
and would respectfully refer our readers for more particu- 
lar information to the ‘“‘ Modern History of Universalism,” 
to which we acknowledge ourselves indebted for the 
materials of this rapid sketch. 

From the early periods of the Reformation, we have 
reason to believe that the faith in the great salvation has 
ever found friends and advocates in Great Britain. The 
earliest notice, perhaps, that we have of it is furnished in 
the forty-two articles of faith, framed toward the latter 
part of the reign of Edward VI. and signed in 1552. In 
the last article, the faith in universal salvation was thus 
pointedly condemned: “ Ali men not saved at last. They 
also deserve to be condemned, who endeavor to restore 
that pernicious opinion that all men (though never so 
ungodly) shall at last be saved ; when, for a certain time, 
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appointed by the divine justice, they have endured pun- 
ishment for sins committed.” It cannot be doubted that 
this article was aimed at persons then living, and in their 
midst, since it would be the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose an article of this grave character introduced into the 
national creed for the idle purpose of condemning an 
opinion which none in the realm entertained or expressed. 
Nor is it to be doubted that there were many who were 
endeavoring -‘‘ to restore that pernicious opinion,” and that 
they combined with their numbers considerable talent and 
influence, since it is extremely improbable that the king 
and clergy of the state should unite in solemnly condemn- 
ing a heresy held only by a few obscure individuals with- 
out learning, or character, or influence. 

On the death of Edward, which happened within the 
period of a year after the promulgation of the forty-two 
articles, the throne was assumed by Mary, a bigoted and 
bloody Catholic, who reversed all the measures of her 
predecessor, relative to the national faith, and seemed 
disposed not only to restore the ancient order of things, 
but, as far as possible, to blot out all remembrance of the 
reformation. The forty-two articles were denounced as 
“full of heresies,’ and a proclamation issued against 
heretical writings, in which it was decreed that ‘ who- 
soever had any of these books, and did not presently burn 
them without reading them or showing them to any one, 
should te esteemed rebels, and -without farther delay be 
executed by martial law.” ‘To this summary mode of 
dealing with heretics and heretical writings, we may 
probably ascribe our want of all documents, except that 
alluded to above, relating to Universalism, at this early 
period. All that we know of it, or its friends, must of 
course be derived from its enemies. 

After a reign of near six years, Mary was succeeded 
upon the throne by Elizabeth, who soon changed the 
aspect of the religious affairs of her kingdom by restoring 
the Protestant faith. But on the restoration of the arti- 
cles, four years after the death of Mary, some alterations 
were made, and three articles were omitted, among which 
was that condemning Universalists. For the cause of 
this omission we are left to mere conjecture. Whether 
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the archbishop of Canterbury, who took the lead in eccle- 
siastical affairs, was secretly in favor of the doctrine, or 
whether the occasion for it had passed away, or whether 
it had come to be regarded as innocent, it is impossible to 
say. The last supposition seems most probable, since a 
similar opinion has seemed to prevail in the Established 
Church from that day to the present. Many of its highest 
dignitaries and its brightest ornaments have favored or 
openly avowed the doctrine of universal salvation, and 
very many of its members have fearlessly ranged them- 
selves by their side. “It is owing to the moderation of 
our church,” says Dr. Hey, “that we are not called upon 
to subscribe to the eternity of hell-torments; nay, we are 
not required to condemn those who presume to affirm that 
all men will finally be saved.” 

Under these circumstances, it is impossible to say, and 
almost to conjecture, how widely this doctrine may have 
been received in the English Church. We know that 
Archbishops Tillotson and Newcome, and Bishops Rust, 
Warburton, and Hurd, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Archdeacon Paley, and 
Dr. Samuel Parr, favored, if they did not fully believe, the 
truth of universal salvation; while Bishop Newton, Dr. 
Thomas Burnet, Dr. James Brown, Rev. Richard Clarke, 
Rev. John Brown, and many others, all wrote more or 
less largely in its defence. 

Among the Dissenters of England, Universalism has 
always found its friends and advocates. Penal laws were 
passed against it by the Presbyterian parliament, and it 
seems to have been entertained by some of the Indepen- 
dents of that stormy period. Among these, Mr. Whitte- 
more mentions particularly, Gerard Winstanley, William 
Earbury,’ and Richard Coppin. Some anonymous works 
in favor of this doctrine also made their appearance about 
the same time. Under the protectorate of Cromwell all 
sects were tolerated except Catholics and. Episcopalians ; 
but while a denial of the Trinity was prohibited, Univer- 


1 Probably the same that Dr. Lightfoot, in his “Journal of the A: 
he » dls AO ‘ ssembl] 
2 Divines,” ana er bt A against whom, with several others, aoa 
plaints were made by “ divers gentlemen in Kent.” (See Lightfoot’ 
vol. xiii, p. 9. Pitman’s ed.) ae cot ce 
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salism seems to have been left without restraint. And it 
should perhaps be regarded as a significant fact, that 
Jeremy White, who was Cromwell’s chaplain, was not 
merely a believer in the final salvation of all men, but 
wrote a valuable work in support and vindication of the 
doctrine. 

We know not whether the belief of universal salvation 
has been common among the Unitarians of Great Britain 
ever since their origin there; but in the latter part of the 
former century this seems to have been quite generally 
the fact, and is still more so at the present time. 

But while our faith has been somewhat widely adopted 
by individuals in all parts and among almost all denomi- 
nations of Great Britain, Universalists, considered as a 
distinct sect, have never exceeded a few congregations 
scattered about the island, without any common bond of 
union, or any general principles of government and order. 
To account for this singular fact, we need only to reflect 
that, since the time of Elizabeth, the Established Church 
has been open to Universalists, and, by its ‘‘ moderation,” 
as well as by the example of many of its divines, has 
actually invited them to take up their abode within her 
pale. With the general character of her articles they 
have perhaps found little occasion to be displeased, and it 
is certain that, with some exceptions, the tone of her 
pulpit has been mild and forbearing on this subject. 
Since the establishment of Unitarianism in Great Britain, 
its congregations have offered an asylum, and, in some 
respects, a congenial and grateful home, to such as dissent- 
ed from the Establishment on account of the Trinity, 
vicarious atonement, or other important points of doctrine. 
The consequence has been that few have deemed it 
necessary to incur the expense of a separate worship ; and 
these few have generally, perhaps, been distinguished for 
some peculiarity which rendered such a step necessary. 
We remember none before Relly, who established a con- 
gregation of professed Universalists in Great Britain. 
Winchester followed his example; and twenty or thirty 
years ago, there were several societies scattered about 
England and Scotland. Mr. Whittemore mentions, be- 
sides the two in London just now alluded to, one at 
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Bishopstone, near Salisbury, in Wiltshire; another at 
Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire ; and another still at Westbury, 
also in Wiltshire ; and in Scotland, one in Edinburgh, one 
in Glasgow, Greenock, Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Fal- 
kirk. In a letter now before us from the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, of Manchester, that gentleman says, “In my youth 
I knew several Universalist congregations ; one in London, 
under Messrs. Rait and Jeffrey, Rellyans; one in Ports- 
mouth, under the ministry of my father, Mr. J. Beard; 
another in Portsmouth, under a Mr. Olam; one in Ply- 
mouth, under Mr. Hallett; one in Salisbury, [perhaps at 
Bishopstone,] and one at Fareham, a village near Ports- 
mouth, to which Mr. Fox, now of London, ministered for 
atime.” ‘To these should be added one at Whitehaven. 
If we now inquire what is the condition of Universal- 
ism in Great Britain at the present moment, we shall be 
under the necessity of answering, that, as ever, so now, 
there is no inconsiderable portion of it in the Established 
Church. We know of several clergymen in the Estab- 
lishment who make no hesitation in avowing their faith, 
and we doubt not there are many more with whom we 
have not been made acquainted. In the letter before re- 
ferred to from Mr. Beard, he says there is doubtless much 
Universalism, individuals scattered up and down, in 
England, “and in all denominations, but particularly 
among the old church party in our ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment.’”” Among the Unitarians of Great Britain the 
doctrine of the final salvation of all men seems to be 
universally held. Mr. Beard, whose letter we just now 
quoted, and who is himself a Unitarian clergymen, says, 
“T have never met with a professed Unitarian who was a 
believer in the doctrine of eternal torments, though there 
may linger amongst us one or two—the representatives 
of a class not large, but in point of intellect respectable — 
who, in the last generation, held the doctrine of annihila- 
tion [of the wicked.] The views developed in Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s Divine Government are those which 
generally prevail; indeed, the work has had a verv great 
influence in the formation of the minds of the existing 
a especially on the younger ministers of our 
ody. 
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Of the number of the British Unitarians we cannot 
speak with accuracy. The following statement of Mr. 
Beard will give a tolerable notion of their societies. He 
says, ‘The Unitarians of this kingdom consist of, first, 
the descendants of the English Presbyterians, who, by 
disallowing creeds, prepared the way for Unitarianism, — 
about two hundred congregations in England and Wales. 
The modern Unitarians, such as have come from Univer- 
salism or from Orthodoxy, existing both together with the 
representatives of the old Presbyterians, and also separate- 
ly, say twenty congregations; in Scotland, of the same 
sort, eight congregations. Thirdly, of the Irish Presbyteri- 
ans, congregations who preserve the form as well as the 
name of Presbyterian government, and have seceded from 
the great body of Trinitarian Presbyterians on the ground 
of religious liberty, amounting to about forty. There 
has been another source whence Unitarianism has been 
fed. IL allude to the General Baptists of this kingdom, of 
whom there are perhaps thirty-five congregations holding 
Unitarian opinions. Our congregations, except in the 
large towns, are not very numerous; but in learning, 
character, and social influence, are not surpassed by any 
religionists of the kingdom.” From this it would appear 
that there are something over three hundred congregations 
of Unitarians in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

We regret that we have it not in our power to give a 
cheering account of the condition of our Universalist soci- 
eties in Great Britain; but, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, they seem to have been far from prosperous. ‘T'he 
greater part of those in England have been merged with 
the Unitarians, and are therefore reckoned with them 
above. Such are Mr. Winchester’s society in London, 
the two societies in Portsmouth, the one in Plymouth, 
and one in Fareham. Of Mr. Relly’s old society in Lon- 
don, we have heard and known nothing since 1820. It 
has probably become quite extinct, or is so dwindled away 
as to be scarcely deserving of notice. The societies at 
Bishopstone, Shaftesbury, Westbury, and Whitehaven, 
were always small bodies ; and, since the removal of Mr. 
William Upjohn, who, it is said, was their principal 
speaker, and who came to the United States in 1829 or 

25 
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1830, they have been mostly without a pastor, and have, 
without doubt, much declined... But of their actual con- 
dition at this moment we have no definite information. 
We know, indeed, of but one flourishing society in Eng- 
land at the present time,—that of Liverpool, under the 
charge of the Rev. David Thom. It has been reported 
that a congregation has lately been established in London, 
under the care of a clergyman recently converted from the 
Methodist connection. We cannot assert the fact. 

In Scotland, Universalists, considered as a distinet sect, 
are scarcely more prosperous than in England. ‘The soci- 
ety in Edinburgh is, as a society, extinct. Those in 
Glasgow and Greenock are represented as by no means 
in a flourishing condition. Of those mentioned by Mr. 
Whittemore, in Johnstone, Paisley, Ayr, and Falkirk, we 
have recently heard nothing, and presume them to be 
extinct, or in a feeble and declining state. 

No doubt, there. are many stanch Universalists_ still 
remaining in all these places. It is so, at least, in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Greenock. There is also a consid- 
erable number in Manchester, England, among whom is 
a relative of the late Henry Kirke White, and himself a 
poet of taste and piety. In Worcester, too, the residence 
of Mrs. Sherwood, there is a small number of believers, 
whom this distinguished authoress has drawn around her, 
among whom is a clergyman of the Established Church. 

In Ireland, Mr. Whittemore mentions a society of Uni- 
versalists at Colerain. Of its present state we are not. 
informed ; nor, indeed, could we affirm its existence. It 
has never been mentioned in the correspondence with 
Richard Roe, Esq. of Dublin, and we presume this gentle- 
man knows nothing of its being; and yet we cannot 
readily: believe that he would have remained in ignorance 
of such a society, had it been in existence. It is, perhaps, 
merged with the Unitarians. Mr. Roe is the most distin- 
guished Universalist in Ireland. He was for many years 
a clergyman in the Established Church, but some time 
since seceded. He has written two or three pamphlets 
on the subject of Universalism, in one of which he pub- 
lished letters from two beneficed clergymen, who have 
most cordially embraced the faith of a world’s salvation. 
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We may mention here a little knot of believers at Douglas, 
on the Isle of Man. From some notices of them, we judge 
them to be very few in number, but strong in the faith. 

‘T'wo causes have operated in producing the declension 
of Universalist societies in Great Britain. One is the 
merging of Unitarian Universalists with Unitarians. This 
has swallowed up several of the largest and most active 
societies. 'I‘he other cause has been the loss, by:death 
or removal, of almost all the preachers in the United 
Kingdom. Rev. Mr. Rait, the successor of Relly, died 
in 1819. Vidler, the successor of Winchester, in 1816. 
Neil Douglass, whom Mr. Whittemore calls the father of 
Universalism in Scotland, departed this life in 1823; and 
William Worrall, his successor, was suddenly called away 
in 1828. Mr. Edmunds? declared himself a Calvinist, 
and is now an Independent minister somewhere in Eng- 
land. Mr. Upjohn left Whitehaven, and the other socie- 
ties in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, in 1830.. Thus have 
the British Universalist societies been, in a great measure, 
deprived of their aged and able ministers. If their places 
were filled, they were filled by young men, pressed into 
the service on emergency, and perhaps without the learn- 
ing or talents necessary to sustain societies so conditioned 
as theirs were. Discouragement would be the conse- 
quence; and discouragement is often but the cause of 
inactivity, and the prelude to ruin. Without an able and 
efficient minister, few societies, save those of the Friends, 
can prosper. 

Within the last year or two, a Berean-Baptist clergyman 
of Glasgow has embraced Universalism, and gives promise 
of high usefulness. He is a Winchesterian; and it is 
probable his and the old Universalist society will be 
united. In Dublin there is a society with which Mr. 
Roe was, and we know not but is still, connected, called 
Brethren ; several members of which are Winchesterians ; 
but this peculiarity is discountenanced, we are told, by the 
majority. The sect is known in England as the Plymouth 
folks. Tt rejects an external priesthood, and is said to be 
spreading rapidly. It seems much to resemble those in 
this country called Disciples. 


2 Edmunds, says Rev. Mr. Thom, —not Edmands. 
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We have little farther information of a general character 
to communicate on this subject; but we must direct the 
attention of our readers to an individual who has so iden- 
tified himself with Universalism in England, that to pass 
him by without a particular notice would be to leave 
them with very imperfect views of the state of the cause 
there, and of its inward power, on which its prospects of 
future success so materially depend. 


Rev. Davin THom. — At the present moment, the indi- 
vidual who stands at the head of Universalism in Great 
Britain, in point of activity, talents, and a whole-souled 
devotion to its interests, is, without doubt, the Rev. David 
Thom, of Liverpool. His influence in the cause, we 
hazard nothing in saying, is vastly greater than that of 
any other man in the United Kingdom. He is the author 
of several works on the subject, has travelled considerably, 
has a wide correspondence, and occupies a commanding 
station among the avowed friends of Universalism through- 
out Great Britain, as well as in the affections of Univer- 
salists in this country. Standing thus prominent in the 
advocacy and defence of the great truth which we all 
love so much, and familiar as his name has become to us 
all, from his connection with the Universalist Historical 
Society, we doubt not that we shall render our readers an 
acceptable service, by presenting them with a brief sketch 
of his life and opinions. 

The Rev. David Thom was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
February 19, 1795. After passing through the usual 
course of preparatory study, he entered the university of 
his native city in 1806, and attended in succession the 
literary and philosophical classes taught there. He was 
destined by his parents for the Scottish bar, and had 
already commenced the study of law, when the death of 
his father, in 1814, put a stop to his career in this profes- 
sion, and his mind was subsequently directed to theology. 
The period from 1816 to 1820, with the exception of 
about a year, during which he was tutor in the family 
of a nobleman, was devoted to the study of divinity, when 
he was licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Glasgow. In January, 1821, he became an assistant of 
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the Rev. Mr. Clason, minister of the parish of Logie, near 
Stirling. After spending something more than two years 
at Logie, Mr. Thom accepted an invitation to take charge 
of a new Scottish congregation in Liverpool, and before 
entering upon his duties in this capacity, he received ordi- 
nation from the hands of the Presbytery of Glasgow. 
Here a new scene opened upon his view, and here he 
was destined to undergo trials of no ordinary character, 
and to be led, through much tribulation, to the enjoyment 
of a better faith. Mr. Thom had been brought up a strict 
Calvinist, and was intimately acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Genevan reformer. But, while in Logie, he 
discovered that there was something about Calvinism that 
did not entirely satisfy his conscience. This led to much 
inquiry, and conversation with various persons, and just 
before his removal to Liverpool, he had been induced to 
modify his Calvinism by the adoption of some of the lead- 
ing views of the Rev. John Barclay, A. M. founder and 
pastor of the Berean Assembly in Edinburgh. ‘To the in- 
fluence of Mr. Barclay’s writings he may ascribe, perhaps, 
the whole of the opposition he encountered in Liverpool. 
At first, his popularity was very great here.. But as he 
had adopted the resolution never to utter a sentiment from 
the pulpit to which his own heart did not fully respond, his 
opinions at last began to give offence. As he persevered 
in preaching what he believed, the opposition increased, 
his congregation became divided, and, in 1825, he was 
formally accused, at the bar of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
of entertaining heretical sentiments. 'The charge consisted 
of nine specifications. 'They were a strange medley, ob- 
viously the result of a feverish and maddened opposition, 
which had grown reckless of consequences, if not of truth. 
A commission was despatched to Liverpool, to hear wit- 
nesses; and this part of the business alone, occupied three 
weeks. ‘The cause was afterwards argued by counsel be- 
fore the Presbytery, and resulted in the removal of Mr. 
Thom from the Rodney Street Church, over which he 
was settled, since he was found guilty of asserting, main- 
taining, and inculcating “several gross errors, which strike 
at the vitals of religion, are contrary to, and inconsistent 
with, the word of God, and the Confession of Faith and 
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Catechisms of the national Church of Scotland.” The 
expenses of this suit-amounted to the moderate sum of 
about $6500, of which the prosecutors sustained about 
three fourths. Who shall deny them zeal ? 
. In reading the charges preferred against Mr. Thom, in 
connection with his ‘‘ Remarks,’”’ and ‘“‘ Memorial ” touch- 
ing the same, one is left to wonder at the decision of the 
Presbytery ; but a thousand pounds, it should be remem- 
bered, can work miracles, either in the Old or the New 
world. The ‘“ Remarks” and ‘ Memorial,” though writ-. 
ten with warmth, as might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, still bear all the marks of perfect frankness 
and sincerity, and seem to us to furnish the fullest justifi- 
_. eation of the accused ; and we believe that every unpreju- 
- diced man, who will be at the trouble of perusing these 
papers, will be convinced that Mr. Thom was far “ more 


© sinned against than sinning.” As yet, Universalism had 


not dawned upon -his mind, and we see no sufficient 
ground for his condemnation, unless it was, as intimated 
by some one at the time, because Mr. Thom believed and 
preached what the Scotch standards actually taught, but 
which found little favor with the Presbytery at large. 

But, though ejected from the Rodney Street Church, 
neither Mr. Thom nor his friends seem to have been in 
the least disheartened. A new society was immediately 
formed, and on the tenth day after the decision was ren- 
dered in Glasgow, he preached before it in Liverpool. 
‘“‘ Hitherto,” says he, ‘I had been devotedly attached to 
the Church of Scotland, and had held views, which, though 
_disliked by its ministers, are to be found in its standards. 
But now my mind, set free from the trammels of an estab- 
lishment, and kept from entangling itself with any sect of 
Dissenters, was about to be carried forward in the path of 
Scriptural discovery.” 

It was but a few months after this, that in reading 1 Cor. 
xv. his mind was struck with the remarkable distinction 
which the apostle has there made between the first Adam 
— a living soul—and the second Adam —a quickening 
spirit ; and likewise with the fact, stated in the same con- 
nection, that the spiritual, so far from having come first 
was preceded by the natural. Is it possible, he inquired, 


ro 
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that God intended no restoration through Christ, of what 
Adam originally lost? The result was a rough sketch of 
his Three Questions, since published. Up to this period, 
however, the doctrine of endless misery had never sug- 
gested itself as a matter of doubt, and he preached it re- 
peatedly in various places in Scotland, which he visited 
during the summer of 1836. But, in subsequently follow- 
ing out the hints suggested by reading 1 Cor. xv. the 
question was at last forced upon his attention. As we 
may well suppose, he was at first greatly alarmed as well 
as puzzled. This doctrine was in his eyes time-hallowed 
and venerable, and to doubt its divine origin and authority, 
must have seemed a fearful step. For a season his mind 
was diverted from the subject by the composition of an 


anonymous letter to the Rev. Mr. Pope, on his manner of | 


conducting a controversy with the Rev. Mr. Maguire, of 
the Catholic Church. This was published in May, 1827. 
But the moment this work was out of his hands, his mind 
reverted again to the question of interminable torments. 
He read, he reflected, and as it ever has been, and ever 
will be, when men inquire with candor and earnestness, 
this horrible dogma at last gave way. But he wasnot able, 
at that time, to find his way satisfactorily any farther. 
The alternative of annihilation to the wicked, or of uni- 
versal happiness, presented itself to his mind, and there he 
hung in suspense. ‘In this state of mental perplexity,” 
says he, “I composed and published the first edition of 
my ‘ Three Questions, proposed and answered.’” ‘This 
work appeared in the spring of 1828. The Three Ques- 


tions, though clear and forcible on many points, and filled. 
with the happiest illustrations, was still far from perfect. 


Mr. Thom saw distinctly that Adam could not have lost 
what he never possessed, i. e. a quickening or life-giving 
spirit, which is represented as belonging exclusively to 
“the second Adam, the Lord from heaven.” And he per- 
ceived, also, that there was no future life for any of the 
human family, but through Jesus Christ, who is at once 
the resurrection and the life ; and he reasoned conclusive- 
ly that as Adam had communicated no life but such as his 
own, so also Christ could communicate none save what 
was like his. All whom he makes alive must of necessi- 
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ty be spiritual, and partake of the divine nature. As yet, 
however, the leaven of Calvinism hid the truth from his 
mind, that as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. 

Such a work as this, imperfect as, in systematic views, 
it undoubtedly was, could not be brooked by the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, which immediately engaged in the prep- 
aration of another vial of wrath for the author’s devoted 
head. The moderator of that venerable body, (styled 
venerable, says Mr. Thom, in courtesy,) addressed him, 
to know if he were the author of the book which bore his 
name. The reply makes a pamphlet of twenty-six octavo 
pages, replete with argument, through which is seen to 
run a thread of keen and manly satire ; and it closes by 
informing the Presbytery that his connection with that 
body,is at an end. This was but prudent forecast, and 
indeed the best mode of terminating a connection which 
otherwise must have been dissolved by an ecclesiastical 
x i: for now, without doubt, he had been guilty of 

ransgressing ‘‘ the Confession of Faith and Catechisms ” 
of the church. 

Soon after the publication of the Three Questions, Mr. 
Thom began to behold the “great salvation” in its true 
light; and in the early part of the summer of 1829, he 
attained, for the first time, a full conviction of the truth of 
Universalism. Toward the close of the same year, he 
opened a correspondence with friends on this side of the 
Atlantic, and was soon after brought acquainted with Rev. 
Mr. Balfour and Rev. T. Whittemore, of Massachusetts. 
Hitherto, he had stood entirely alone. But as he progressed 
in his faith, he opened his mind to his congregation, and 
had the pleasure of seeing much the greater number of his 
members receive the truth, and stand fast with him in the 
enjoyment of the gospel. Very few were disposed to for- 
sake him. 'Tbus it was that the wrath of man was made 
to praise the Lord, and to advance the truth and the king- 
~ dom of God. 


__ §Mr. Thom’s published works consist of ‘ Remarks on a series of Charges 
recently preferred against him before the Reverend, the Preshfiery of Glas- 
gow,” &c. (1825 :) a “* Memorial, regarding the theological points of his ease,” 
before the Presbytery, (1825;) this went through a second edition: “A 
Letter to the Rev. Richard T. P. Pope, adverting to some ant Mistakes 
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Having thus hastily glanced at Mr. Thom’s life and 
labors, we will now pass to the consideration of his reli« 
gious opinions, which on many accounts cannot fail to be 
interesting to us. These, we should remark, have been 
described chiefly from his three principal works on Uni- 
versalism, viz.. the Three Questions, (improved edition,) 
the Assurance of Faith, and Dialogues on Universal Salva- 
tion. Sometimes an expression may have been taken, or 
a misconception corrected, from private correspondence. 

Mr. Thom’s system is properly eclectic.' He tells us 
that he has fearlessly and unscrupulously selected from all 
the different classes of religionists, whenever it appeared to 
him that their views were truly scriptural. 


** With the Calvinists,” says he, “the author contends,‘ that 
God, of his sovereign pleasure, chose in Christ, before the foundas 
tion of the world, a certain number of the human race that they 
might be holy and without blame before him in love ;® with the 
Armenians, that Christ died for all; having been a propitiation, 
not for the ‘sins of believers only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world ;® and with the Universalists, that Christ ultimately 
saves all, it having been the express purpose of his coming into 
the world, that the world through him might be saved ;7 and yet 
with popular religionists of all descriptions, the author agrees in 
maintaining, that the wicked shall be eternally punished.® With 
all deserving the Christian name, he strenuously contends for the 
supreme Deity of the Lord Jesus. In denying the possibility of 
God’s character being known to mankind, except by positive reve- 


committed by him in his recent Controversy with the Rev. Thomas Maguire,” 
(1827:) “Three Questions, proposed and answered, concerning the Life 
forfeited by Adam, the Resurrection of the Dead, and Eternal Punishment,” 
(1828:) ‘‘ Recent Correspondence between the Presbytery of Glasgow and 
the Rev. David Thom, occasioned by a second interference on their part with 
him,” (1828:) “ The Miracles of the Irving School shown to be unworthy of 
a serious examination,” (1832:) “ The Assurance of Faith, or Calvinism 
identified with Universalism,” (1833: )) the “ Three Questions, second edi- 
tion, altered, enlarged, and improved,” (1835:) ‘ Why is Popery progress- 
ing?” (1835:) “ Dialogues on Universal Salvation, and topics connected 
therewith,” (1838.) Besides these he has now in hand, and in some degree 
of forwardness we judge, two other works, one on the scriptural distinction 
between soul and spirit; and another on the atonement. In 1836, he 
published an edition of Barclay’s “ Without Faith without God,” — a work 
that he values very highly, and to which he wrote an interesting and useful 
MAG nnd of Faith, Pret. p-xi vi 
ssurance of Faith, Pref. p. xiv, xv, Xv1. " " 

5 Eph. i.4; Rom. viii. 29, 0; Xivig _ 1 John ii. 2; Heb. ii. 9. 

7 John iii, 16.87; Rom. viii. 20,21; 1 Tim. ii. 4, 6; James i. 18. 

8 Matt. xxv. 46; 2 Thess. i. 9; Rev. xxi. 8. 
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lation; in denying that Adam, when he originally transgressed, _ 


forfeited spiritual and eternal life; and in some other respects,» | 


he will be found to coincide in his views with the Socinians. 


Perhaps, as a whole, his sentiments are most agreeable to whatis ~ . 
> “a 


denominated the Supralapsarian Calvinistic theory. Nothing, he 
is well aware, will more annoy the natural mind, or prevent him ~ 
from having the support of those who are commonly accounted 
liberals in religion, than the decision with which he has set him- 
self in opposition to the doctrine of free will; his insisting on the 
scriptural distinction between soul and spirit ; his denying that 


~~ any, except the elect of God, either shall or know the truth ; 
and, above all, the direct attack which he has made on icism, - 
_ by maintaining, with the Bereans, or followers of Mr. John Barclay, 


that only those who have the absolute certainty of life everlasting 
belonging to themselves personally, believe the gospel, are par- 
takers of the divine nature here, and shall enter into the kingdom 
of God hereafter.” ° om J > 
“The Universalism of the author !° will be found to differ | 

every other system hitherto propounded, in these respects, : 
it does not require him, with Tillotson, to suppose God untrue $5 
with Winchester, that the punishment of the wicked is limited ; 
or with Ballou and Balfour, that the distinctive privileges of 
believers are confined to the present life: on the c ry, ac- 
cording to the system maintained by him, every divine threaten- 
ing denounced against man is executed to the uttermost; | 
wicked are punished, not for a time, but everlastingly ; and be- 
lievers, having imparted to them upon earth the life-giving spirit 
of Christ Jesus, so far from dying as to their minds, are privil ed, 
at the moment of their departure from this world, to enter a 
Paradise, and in due time to sit down with their Head upon his 
throne.” ee ae ‘ 


As to the name by which this system or its author shall 
be called, Mr. Thom seems quite indifferent. Indeed, he 
intimates his willingness to be designated by any term 
“which it may please the ingenuity of his friends, or the 
malice of his enemies, to apply.” At the same time he 
suggests that ‘“‘a person wishful to denote briefly, by a 
reference to existing sects, what the author is, will not be 
far wrong if he speak of him as a Berran-Universauist.” 


gt we must attempt to give a more definite view of 
Mr. 


pon system than can be derived from the fore- 
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going notices. These form but the heads, a mere outline, 
and, stated as they are here, one cannot avoid feeling that 
__ they involve several paradoxes. Election and universal 
atonement, eternal punishment of the wicked, and the 
final salvation of all men, are terms that must be ex- 
plained before they can harmonize in any creed; for, as 
usually understood, they appear to be, and are in fact, 
essentially incongruous. In order to gain better concep- 
tions of Mr. Thom’s theory, let us inquire what are his 
views of man, and of reveLation, and the connection 
‘between them; how he contemplates Gop and Jzsus 
Curist ; what are his views of the aronement; how he 
explains ETERNAL PUNISHMENT in accordance with UNIVER- 
SAL SALVATION, &c. &C, P 
_ On our views of human nature must of necessity de- 
_ pend, in a great measure, the character of our whole 
theory of religion. True, this will not affect our concep- 
‘tions of the Deity, considered in the abstract; but the 
moment God manifests himself in relation to man, whether 
it be in providence or grace, in nature or revelation, that 
manifestation cannot but be supposed to be made with a 
wise reference to the character of man, and in perfect 
‘adaptation to it. These remarks will find, we think, a 
befitting application in regard to Mr. Thom’s system. 

We begin, then, by saying that on this important sub- 
ject he differs widely from perhaps every writer we have 
ever read. According to him, human nature was not at 
the time of its creation such as self-styled orthodoxy 
represents, nor is it now such as Unitarians hold it to be. 
He seems to start with his views, from the contrast which 
the apostle has drawn," as existing between the first and 
second Adam. The first is of the earth, earthy; the 
second is the Lord from heaven. 'The first was made a 
living soul, the second was a quickening spirit. He 
complains that popular religionists, by overlooking the 
fact that Adam was at best but a mere creature, are led 
to ascribe to him, in his primitive state, a nature positive- 
ly and perfectly righteous, spiritual, and immortal, and 
thus raise him to a level with, and clothe him with the 
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attributes of, Jesus, the Creator. He, on the contrary, 
contends, with the apostle, that Adam was but a type of 
Christ, ‘the figure of him that was to come.” He does 
not, therefore, entertain such exalted notions of man’s 
original dignity, and, of course, does not contemplate the 
fall as so fearfully important an event as it is generally 
regarded. In short, man was “a living soul,” who, in 
addition to his animal existence, which he held in com- 
mon with the brutes, possessed ‘‘a something ’’ connected 
with his mind, which constituted a capacity for receiving 
a divine prohibition. But, still, his mind, as well as his 
body, was of the earth, earthy, and was subject to the in- 
fluences of his bodily frame, and to external circumstances. 
He calls Adam, in his original state, ‘‘a pure, intelligent 
creature,” and speaks of his possessing a pure soul, or pure 
creature-mind ; and yet he represents him as by nature a 
low, groveling being, essentially selfish, earthly, fleshly ; 
““ who carried about with him, from his origin, a principle 
of corruption and evil, latent for a time, indeed, but ready 
to manifest itself on the first occasion ;”’ utterly incapable 
of receiving a divine command, and wholly unable to 
keep that most trifling prohibition which God was pleased 
to impose upon him. Indeed, according to Mr. Thom, 
Adam was created with a wicked nature which necessa- 
rily violated the divine law, and which was absolutely 
and forever incapable of obedience: he was originally 
placed in circumstances of great external comfort, but was 
totally destitute of the capacity of enjoying spiritwal com- 
munion with God. The prohibition,’® the most trifling 
we can imagine, was not given to show how good or 
great man was, but merely for the purpose of showing his 
poverty and impotence, of manifesting what he was, and 
demonstrating to the universe that human nature, in its 
best estate, was utterly incapable of yielding obedience to 
the divine law ; in other words, for the purpose of demon- 
strating the fact, that the carnal mind is enmity against 
God; is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be." 


By sin, Adam lost his creature purity, or, as Mr. Thom 
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calls it, the life of the mind, ‘‘a something” over and 
above the vital principle, and which belonged to the 
mind, the seat both of life and death. Our Saviour speaks 
of the believer passing from death unto life,!* which ob- 
viously did not refer to the body. Adam, then, forfeited, 
by transgression, his creature righteousness, a righteous- 
ness of a purely negative kind, consisting alone in absti- 
nence from disobedience, and incurred the loss of the life 
of the mind. Sin was at once the loss and the death of 
man’s original state. 

If this representation is unsatisfactory, we fear it must 
be ascribed to the novel terms which Mr. Thom is pleased 
to employ, and, we suspect, in part, to his own want of 
clear conceptions on the subject. But perhaps it may 
help us to a better understanding of this point, by attend- 
ing to a grand -distinction which his system makes be- 
tween soul and spirit, and creature and Creator. 'I‘hese 
terms are, in Mr. Thom’s opinion, strikingly antithetical. 
Man is soul and creature, Jesus Christ is spirit and Cre- 
ator. Of course they differ as widely as earth and heaven. 
The principal features of the contrast may be summed up 
as follows: soul is naturally mortal; at most, it possesses 
only a conditional existence, and therefore is liable to 
come to an end; spirit is immortal. Soul is essentially 
selfish ; spirit is essentially generous, disinterested, self- 
sacrificing. Soul is naturally capable of being overcome 
by evil; spirit naturally overcomes evil of every kind and 
degree. Soul is incapable of being governed except by 
threatenings and fear; spirit is guided alone by love. 
The righteousness of soul is merely of a negative kind 
and inferior quality; the righteousness of spirit, on the 
contrary, is positive, and of the most exalted character. 
The only reward that can be promised soul, is exemption 
from punishment, while to spirit belong all the riches of 
the divine grace, and all the blessings of heaven. Adam 
possessed this soul, Christ this spirit; or, in the words of 
the apostle, the first Adam was a living soul, the second, 
a quickening spirit. 

With Mr. Thom’s general views of man, we confess we 
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feel little sympathy. If the popular religionists exalt 
human nature, in its pristine state, too high, Mr. Thom 
seems to us to degrade it too low. We cannot but think 
there is some middle ground between God and the devil, 
and that this ground is occupied by man. Mr. Thom 
seems to strip man of all moral power, and even of a moral 
nature ; he represents him as having been created with a 
principle of corruption and evil within him; denies him 
the ability to keep the slightest divine Jaw; and yet con- 
tends that he not only sinned, but was punished for an act 
that he had no power to omit. Besides, he seems to us 
to hold up the government of God in an unfriendly light, 
and to trace evil back almost to the very hands of our 
Maker. For if man was created with ‘a wicked nature,” 
if he possessed at his origin a latent principle of corrup- 
tion and evil, who can be at a loss to account for the ex- 
istence of sin? Still this philosophy needs to be new 
cast ; for with what propriety can we call that sin, which 
was necessary, or charge him with guilt, who only did 
what, by his very nature and the limitation of his powers, 
it was utterly impossible for him not to do? We may be 
vastly dull, but still we cannot perceive why a stone 
thrown into the air is not as guilty of sin for falling to the 
ground, or for lying there when once it has fallen, as 
man was, according to Mr. 'Thom’s views, for not keeping 
a law which he could not but violate. We much prefer 
the doctrine of the Preacher: “Lo! this only have I 
found, that God made man upright, but they have sought 
out many inventions.” * 

After what has been said of human nature, we shall not 
be surprised to see Mr. Thom adopting the Berean doc- 
trine relative to revelation and faith. If man possesses 
only a carnal or fleshly mind, which is enmity against 
God, it will not surprise us to hear it asserted that “ there 
is no idea of God, nay, there is no idea of any being supe- 
rior to himself, in the mind of man naturally.” Hence it 
follows that natural religion, so called, is a mere figment 
of the imagination, without proof or reason; and hence 
too, all our knowledge of God, and whatever pertains ‘i 
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religion, must be ascribed directly and exclusively to di- 
vine revelation. But how shall we come—by what 
instrumentality—to the knowledge of God and divine 
truth? Mr. Thom answers, By faith. And how shall 
we attain to faith? If human nature be so dark and help- 
less as it has been represented, the reply is obvious; it is 
impossible. A blind man might as well seize a pallette 
and brush, and hope to rival 'Tintoretto or Paul Veronese. 
Faith is not to be attained; it must be received. God 
alone is his own witness, and the witness to all spiritual 
truth ; and since man is by nature blind and deaf, it be- 
comes necessary for God to manifest his testimony in his 
own peculiar way to the mind, and bring it home directly 
and irresistibly to the conscience. Divine faith, then, is 
the effect of an immediate communication of truth made 
to the mind by the Almighty; or, in other words, it is a 
special and personal revelation to every individual be- 
liever. : 

One consequence which flows from this fact is, that 
faith is necessarily free from all mixture of error or doubt. 
It rests on what God himself has spoken to the conscience, 
and cannot, therefore, be overthrown nor confirmed by 
any other evidence. Necessarily connected with this, is 
another consequence, viz. that every believer has, and 
must have, a full assurance of his favor with God, and of 
his own eternal blessedness. ‘To profess to believe God, 
and yet doubt of one’s own aeceptance with him, is ab- 
surd; for it would be to believe, and, at the same time, to 
deny, the truth of the divine testimony. There is still 
another consequence, of some importance, flowing from 
this view of revelation and faith. It is, that faith, yea, 
religion, has no connection with reason. Faith super- 
sedes reason ; and hence, again, revelation cannot be sup- 
ported or proved by human testimony or reasonings. 
The testimony of God stands by itself, and carries con- 
viction, nay, certainty, to the mind by its own intrinsic 
light and power. It follows, of course, that it is impossi- 
ble for man to prove the Scriptures to be the word of 
God; the inferior testimony cannot prove the superior. 
God is his own witness, and unless he speaks to the con- 
science directly and irresistibly, the written word is but a 
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mass of worse than Egyptian hieroglyphics, and human 
efforts to make that word understood are perfectly futile. 
A man might as well attempt to describe the colors in a 
boquet of flowers to one born blind, and make him appre- 
hend their beauty. ‘‘ Pretended reason,’’*® says the Rev. 
John Barclay, “murders faith.” Would he have us think 
that faith is unreasonable ? 

With such ideas of faith, and the manner in which it is 
communicated, it is amusing to hear Mr. Barclay and Mr. 
Thom complain of infidelity. But how is infidelity to be 
avoided? Born atheists, and dependent on the sovereign 
pleasure of God for faith, who, we would ask, is in fault if 
the world be filled with skepticism and error? They 


- denounce every man who attempts to prove, by any 
_ «natural means, that there is a God; he himself can be 


little better than an atheist. They scout the idea of any 
mortal proving that the Bible is of divine origin and 
worthy of belief; he is an infidel. ‘They alone are to 
root out skepticism, by showing that no man can believe 
till God is pleased to reveal the truth to his conscience, 
and that then he can neither fail of believing, nor believe 
amiss. Hence unbelief is, in all cases where it exists, ne- 
cessary, and, like Adam’s first sin, absolutely unavoidable ! 
Of Mr. Thom’s opinions respecting the nature of the 
Deity, we know not that we shall be able to give any 
very definite information. With all Christians, he believes 
in the unity of God. He does not, as far as we have 
observed, use either the word Trinity or Person, in ex- 
pressing his views of the mode of existence in God. Mr. 
Roe, of Dublin, who sympathizes essentially with Mr. 
Thom on most doctrinal points, expressly rejects the use 
of these terms as connected with vain attempts to explain 
what is to us unintelligible or unrevealed. We have the 
impression that Mr. Thom, as well as Mr. Roe, does not 
adopt the commonly received opinion respecting the 
Trinity ; but what his peculiar views are, we have not 
the means of knowing ; at least, we remember no passage 
_ either in his works, or our correspondence, which sets this 
point in a clear light. At the same time, he believes most 
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fully in the supreme deity of Jesus Christ.. And on this 
subject he certainly employs language which must strike 
most ears as very singular. “Jesus, the Creator,’ is with 
him a familiar, phrase, and habitually used in contrast 
with Adam, “a creature.” Sometimes he distinguishes 
him as ‘“‘ Jesus, the Creator, the Lord from heaven.” In 
one instance, at least, we have “ Jehovah-Jesus, the Mes- 
siah.” So Jesus is spoken of as “ the Creator in whom all 
live, and move, and have their being;” and as ‘the 
Creator manifest in flesh.” 

Mr. Thom regards this.view as vastly important, and 
no doubt it is so im connection with his system. Our 
difficulties are not with the use, but the truth, of the doc- 
trine. We cannot recognize in the life or teachings of 
Jesus any claim made on his part to so exalted a charac- 
ter. We see him always pointing up to one greater and 
better than himself. He claimed to be the Son of God, 
and not the supreme Deity, the Creator. We are shocked, 
therefore, when we hear professed Christians speak as 
does Mr. Thom, of Jehovah becoming incarnate, and dy- 
ing; as if the Creator, ‘who only hath immortality,” 
could die! . 

What Mr. Thom’s views of the divine Spirit are, we 
are unable to say. If he believes in its personality, the 
acknowledgment has escaped our notice. He often 
speaks of “the Lord, the Spirit;” but, this term we are 
disposed to understand with reference to the scriptural 
expression, “‘ quickening Spirit.” He also speaks of “ the 
Spirit of God” in a personal way; but perhaps no more is 
meant by the expression than would have been conveyed 
by the simple word God. 

The doctrine of atonement must, in every system, be 
modified by the views of man and of Curist which are 
combined with it. Indeed, it would not be extravagant 
to assert that, in most existing systems, the views of both 
Christ and his atonement are materially affected by the 
views of the character and condition of human nature. 
Nor can we doubt that the Deity of Christ is as often 
maintained from a supposed necessity of the fact to make 
his atonement valid, as from any scriptural proofs. 

If we now call to mind Mr. Thom’s views of human 
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nature, we shall soon perceive what kind of Saviour the 
case demands. According to him, man is not, properly 
speaking, corrupted, so much as by nature corrupt. He 
was but a living soul, of the earth, earthy; he possessed 
nothing truly spiritual; and when he sinned, he necessa- 
rily violated a law that God never designed or qualified 
him to keep. Human nature, therefore, was poor and 
worthless, and we cannot avoid feeling that there was 
little in man that could demand or justify salvation. 
Human nature was intrinsically earthly, fleshly, wicked. 
All the righteousness that man ever possessed was lost ; 
and that, even in its best estate, was but negative and 
valueless. Christ could not have come, therefore, for the 
purpose of restoring anything that Adam lost by sin; for 
he lost nothing that was worth restoring. Besides, the 
idea of restoration in the government of God implies dero- 
gation. God was not disappointed, nor were his purposes 
and plans thtvarted by Adam’s transgression. Mr. Thom 
smiles at the representation, but too frequently made, in 
which God appears in the character of an unskilful artifi- 
cer, who first mars, and then mends his work again. He 
contemplates him as always advancing from one step and 
one manifestation of his character to another; always and 
uninterruptedly going forward in his glorious career, and 
subordinating every event to the attainment of some ulte- 
rior object. Again, Christ did not come for the purpose 
of saving man from spiritual and eternal death, because 
Adam never possessed spiritual and eternal life to forfeit, 
nor was he ever threatened with this kind of death. Be- 
sides, since God is a God of truth, the penalty of the di- 
vine law must be inflicted, and therefore it could not 
have been the object of Christ’s mission to save man from 
justice. What, then, we ask, could have been the pur- 
pose of our Saviour’s labors and death? Mr. Thom, we 
think, would answer, that Jesus came to the earth and 
assumed human nature that he might present it once per- 
fected in himself, that he might exhibit all the divine 
laws kept and made honorable in it, and that ultimately 
he might bring it to an end on the cross, destroy it, swal- 
low it up in his own divine and spiritual nature. In 
assuming human nature, Jesus became emphatically the 
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man: he was the son of Adam as well as of Abraham, 
and in his conception and birth of the Virgin, he grasped 
and comprehended Adam and the whole human race in 
himself. In him human nature was substantialized, and 
was so blended with his own divine nature that it was 
manifested pure and spotless. And yet he sacrificed it on 
the cross by sacrificing himself, and thus, with himself, 
all who are partakers of Adam’s nature. When he arose 
from the dead, he rose not with a nature of flesh and 
blood, but with human nature swallowed up in his own; 
thus doing away with and extirpating sin by the suffer- 
ings of the cross. But no being, beneath the Creator, was 
capable of effecting this. Hence it is deemed an impor- 
tant consideration in favor of the supreme Deity of Jesus, 
that Universalism necessarily follows from the doctrine of 
a Redeemer who unites God and man in his own person. 
We acknowledge the force of this, and have always felt 
surprise that those who claim to be the especial honorers 
of Christ, should still be satisfied with the results which 
they usually attribute to the infinite merits of him as the 
incarnate, dying, and glorified Creator. If Christ is: the 
supreme God, Universalism cannot but be true. But it is 
not less true, on a more scriptural hypothesis; since he 
came to do the will of him who sent him. Exceptionable 
as we think Mr. Thom’s views on the subject of the atone- 
ment to be, we must still confess they are far superior to 
those generally entertained by the miscalled orthodox 
world. 

Still, while he believes that Christ thus died for all, he 
holds to the doctrine of election; not as it was taught by 
Calvin, it is true, but yet in a different manner from that 
in which American Universalists explain it. In the bene- 
fit of Christ’s death all human beings participate, but in 
two different orders, and after two modes, <A part, a very 
small part indeed, are elected to be before him in love. 
T’o them he makes himself known while they are dwellers 
upon earth, and imparts to them his own present mind or 
spirit, that mind of fulfilled and exhausted law with which 
he himself arose from the dead. Such persons, mystically 
united with Christ, the Conqueror over sin and death, be- 
come partakers of the conquering principle, and enter into 


- 


his kingdom, by faith here, and by sight hereafter. They 
have part in the first resurrection, and are kings and 
priests to God. Not so with the rest of mankind.. As 
they have not the spirit of Christ, they follow the fate of 
his body. As that lay in the grave a part of three days, . 
so, during time, and the future period of the church’s reign, 
they are dead and remain in their graves; not rising till 
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the dawn of the period of the second resurrection, or that ' 


third era when Jesus shall appear, subduing all things to 


himself. Such persons are forever excluded from the 
kingdom of Christ, and are saved at last not as conquering, 
but as conquered ; not as kings, but as subjects. But at 


_ last, by the manifestation of Jesus, and the other sons of 


God, they start up like all things else made new. That 
the number of the elect is very small, in comparison with 
the non-elect, is, to Mr. Thom’s mind, no objection ; for he 
does not anticipate that more than a remnant of the world 
shall receive and enjoy faith and a present salvation. The 
salvation of the elect is contemplated by him as one of 
the circumstances which, in God’s adorable providence, is 
made subservient to the salvation of all. “" 
As Mr. Thom believes in universal salvation, so also 
does he contend for the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
Here is another paradox. The difficulty in this case, Mr. 
Thom thinks not a very serious one; and yet we must 
confess that his explanation is to our minds far from satis- 
factory. He concedes to the word atonios, when applied 
to punishment, the sense of strictly endless, and then em- 
ploys his ingenuity to show how this doctrine is compati- 
ble with universal salvation. In the final future judgment 
of all mankind, (for in this does Mr. Thom believe,) all 
men must appear, and will be condemned; for there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one. . All men are therefore 
unjust or wicked; and hence injustice and wickedness. 


are terms synonymous with human nature. But human 


nature was sacrificed and destroyed on the cross of Christ. 
It is not immortal, and must be done away, swallowed up. 
in the divine nature of Jehovah-Jesus. It is thus, og 
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literal sense, to be punished with everlasting destruction, — 
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to be entirely blotted out and removed. And here also 
we recognize the everlasting punishment which the 
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Scriptures threaten. No unjust or wicked person, i. e. no 
person possessed of human nature, lives forever. True, 
they are not punished hereafter with everlasting torments. 
This, on Mr. Thom’s theory, would be absurd.. For, while 


_he beholds human nature, as such, everlastingly destroyed, 


he, on the other hand, sees everlasting life, by virtue of 
Christ’s union with human nature, freely conferred upon 
all who have ever borne the image of the earthy. In 
short, mankind are considered in two characters, and two 
natures. As standing connected. with Adam, they are 
sinful subjects of punishment, and must be destroyed ; 
as connected with Jesus Christ, they are justified an 

saved with an everlasting salvation. 


What has now been said will, we are aware, give buta 
very imperfect view of Mr. Thom’s system of faith. We 
have dwelt on some points longer than we could have 
wished, but we were anxious to present as clear a state- 
ment of his more prominent peculiarities as our time and 
space would admit. We wish to make our brethren in 
this country more intimately acquainted with the prevail- 
ing modes of thinking and reasoning adopted by the Uni- 
versalists of Great Britain. 'They differ from us in so 
many particulars, and their scheme is so essentially foreign 
to ours, that it becomes a matter of no small difficulty to 


‘understand it and appreciate its true merits. We doubt, 


indeed, whether Mr. Thom’s writings have been suflicient- 
ly studied in America to comprehend his system in all its 
bearings. His mind is of a very peculiar cast. With 
much sound learning and an extensive knowledge of 
books, he still seems to us to be too fond of paradox, too 
easily seduced into curious and recondite speculations. If 
we mistake not, he combines in himself many of the 
elements of a mystic, united with great love of the truth, 


and a most ardent desire to glorify God. His attachment 


to the doctrine of the supreme Deity of Jesus Christ is al- 


most unbounded. Hence he denounces all Unitarians as 


undeserving the Christian name. A spice of charity is 


sometimes better than the spirit of a dogmatist ; but Mr. 
Thom’s views of faith, its being immediately communi- 
cated by the divine Spirit, and quite infallible in its decis- 
ions, forbids him to speak with doubt, and, we sometimes 
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think, with even moderation. They also lead him to 
think and speak, at times,.as though he regarded himself 
as far more enlightened and spiritual than his transatlantic 
friends. He declares our views of the nature of Jesus 
Christ and of the atonement to be awfully erroneous, and, 
what is more, excessively superficial. Eventhe Rev. Mr. 
Balfour, whom he considers as far the most scriptural in 
his ideas on these subjects, cannot be entirely exempted 
from this charge. He speaks of himself as taught from 
above, or by the Spirit speaking in the Scriptures, and 
modestly intimates that we, on this side of the Atlantic, 
are all floundering on under the guidance of simple rea- 
son, or the mere natural and fleshly mind. Such things 
are not altogether agreeable, though uttered with much 
sincerity. We also have the Bible before us, and, with all 
respect for Mr. Thom, we cannot but think that we have 
all the means for understanding it which he himself en- 
joys. We distrust, in this age, and in all ages in which 
the finger of God is not manifested with accompanying 
miracles, the pretension to particular spiritual enlighten- 
ment, or special inspiration? We do not believe that Mr. 
Thom possesses any just claim to any peculiar gifts. He 
has in his system some glorious truths, and these he can 
state and defend on scriptural grounds, like any other man. 
But, the moment he enters the realm of mysticism, or 
assumes divine illumination, we think him unworthy of 
confidence or regard. Still, with all their peculiarities, his 
works are well worth being read. Amidst some things 
hard to be understood, we find many that are excellent 
and strongly set forth. He takesmany new views of old 
truths; clothes old thoughts in new, and sometimes odd, 
language; dives into some metaphysical depths, and as- 
scends to some towering heights, If he occasionally 
loses himself in his own speculations, and forsakes the 
firm earth in some eccentric flight, it is no more than we 
all are liable sometimes to do. He returns again, and 
generally brings with him some proof of his untiring ob- 
servation, or some trophy of his thought. : 
Considered as a whole, we cannot regard Mr. Thom’s 
system with more than a tithe of the favor with which it 
is looked upon by his friends in Great Britian. It seems 
to us in many of its prominent features essentially errone- 
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ous; while it is too abstruse and paradoxical to meet a 
ready acceptance with men in general. 

How extensively Mr. Thom’s system has now been 
adopted, we have no means of knowing. It is held by 
Mr. Roe, of Dublin, by Mrs. Sherwood, the well-known 
authoress, and by many others in different parts of Great 
Britain. He has preached in several of the Scotch socie- 
ties; but whether they have, to any extent, received his 
peculiar views we cannot say. ‘They have generally ad- 
hered to that form of Universalism which, with some 
more or less important modifications, prevailed in. England 
and America forty or fifty years ago. It embraces the 
doctrine of the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ, the popu- 
lar doctrine of atonement, and others of a kindred nature, 
all made to: harmonize in universal salvation as their final 
result. Mr. Thom’s activity and influence will, no doubt, 
tend to bring in a general uniformity of faith, especially as 
he will be assisted in Scotland by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
who was, before his conversion, a Berean-Baptist. 


Such is the external and internal condition of Univer- 
salism in Great Britain at the present time. What are its 
prospects for the future ? We cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of our sincere conviction, that the existing forms of 
Universalism there are destined to meet with but indiffer- 
ent success. We think Mr. Thom’s views, especially, un- 
suited for popular reception. It is only peculiar minds 
that can find in them what they can deem the elements 
of a simple and rational faith. Our hopes, derived from 
this source, are-far from sanguine. As Universalists now 
exist and believe in Great Britain, we do not flatter our- 
selves with the expectation of much progress. If we turn 
to the Unitarians, we shall find little more reason to be 
encouraged. They all believe in universal salvation, it is 
true ; but do they preach it in such a manner as to make 
it efficient? Do they hold it up prominently, and pro- 
claim its truth boldly? In short, do they give it sucha 
place in their system, and attach to it such importance, as 
its magnitude demands? Or do they, like American Unita- 
rians, doubt and hesitate, and speak cautiously, and leave 
their auditors in darkness what their real opinions are? 


et 
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From what we know, we are led to think they occupy a 
middle ground. They are not so silent as their American 
brethren, nor so bold as we think a well-grounded Uni- 
versalist has reason to be. They preach occasionally on 
the subject, and express their views frankly; but the in- 
_fluence of the denomination is not brought to bear so 
decidedly on this question as it ought to be. From the 
Universalists in the bosom of the Established Church, we 
need hope for nothing more than an occasional pamphlet 
or book, good of its kind, and exerting a favorable influ- 
ence, but too much affected by the principles of church 
orthodoxy to accomplish great good. ; 

It is a gratifying circumstance that Balfour’s First In- 
quiry is about to be republished in Scotland, and we 
doubt not, from the hands by which the work is under- 
taken, that it will be widely scattered throughout Great 
Britain. It may be the means of effecting much good. 
Should the time ever come when an American Universal- 
ist clergyman of learning, talents, and activity, shall take 
up his abode in London, or travel and preach in the prin- 
cipal towns of the island, we believe a new impulse would 
‘be given to our cause there; more of the public attention 
would be aroused on the subject, and we doubt not that, 
by the blessing of God, he alone would be able to effect 
as much in favor of the great truth of God’s universal and 
efficient grace, as is now accomplished by all the Univer- 
salists in Great Britain. God grant that the time may 
not be distant. Te J. 8. 


Anity XV, 


The Apostolical Churches, and the Apostolical Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 


Aw article on the New Testament usage of the word 
church, in the 4th volume of this publication, exhibits the 
several texts in which that term occurs, and furnishes ex- 
planations as well as practical remarks. We have thought 
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a brief synthetic exhibition of the subject still desirable ; 
and have, to this purpose, availed ourselves, among other 
helps, of the aid afforded in that artiele, to which the 
reader is referred for many of the facts on which the fol- 
lowing statements rest. i hy 

The Greek word translated church in the New Testa- 
ment, signified originally a congregation, an assembly of 
whatsoever kind, religious, civil, or nondescript. The 
New 'Testament writers themselves sometimes use it in 
this, its primitive and unqualified sense; as in Acts xix. 
where it is repeatedly applied to the riotous concourse at 
Ephesus. But let any one, with an eye to this point, 
read the Acts and Epistles throughout, and he will see 
that the word grew into a technical term, — became ap- 
propriated, as every technical term does, to a peculiar ob- 
ject; and that it thus came to be the distinguishing name 
for a body of Christian professors, organized according to 
the apostolical usage. We mention this appropriation of 
the ‘word, because some have seemed to infer, from its 
primitive signification, that the New Testament churehes 
were but the multitudes which happened to assemble, or 
to be present, at the public ministrations of the gospel. 
Nothing can be plainer, however, than’ that such was not 
the case. For instance, the multitude to which St. Peter 
preached on the day of Pentecost was not a church in the 
technical sense. Many, indeed, were brought to believe, 
and at the close of his address were baptized, and then 
became members of the church, and ‘‘continued stead fast- 
ly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.’”’ Neither was the crowd which 
ran together in Solomon’s porch at the healing of the 
lame man, a church; though here, again, many afterwards 
believed, and became members. The Areopagus, which 
St. Paul addressed at Athens, was not a church; and so 
of the multitudes that, on numerous other occasions, lis- 
tened to the preaching of the apostles, and that in some 
cases even continued to attend on their ministry for a 
period. The church, so called, was a body distinct from 
all such accidental or indiscriminate assemblages. 

It will also be apparent to the reader of the Acts and 
Epistles, that wherever the apostles made converts in any 
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considerable number, they immediately gathered them 
into a church; so that, generally speaking, all the ap- 
proved believers of that day belonged to some association 
of. this kind. Exceptions there doubtless were; but, if 
we may judge from appearances, they must have been 
very few, and confined chiefly to cases in which the Chris- 
tians were scattered so far apart that all such formal union 
was impracticable. Should we now ask, what kind of 
associations these apostolic churches were, — we shall find 
that they were something else than a mere uniting to- 
gether for the support of public worship. In other words, 
they did not answer in character, constitution, or object, 
to our “religious societies’ of the present day. We will 
mention some peculiarities, which will be instantly recog- 
nized as their essential characteristics. 

1. They were composed exclusively of those who made 
solemn profession of belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. This was all that was required, in point of faith. 
In most cases, they were admitted, on being baptized with 
water, though there are grounds to doubt whether St. 
Paul, at least, invariably exacted this rite. Be this as it 
may, no one was received but on condition of faith, of 
open. confession before a gainsaying and persecuting world, 
and of Christian temper. Unworthy members, indeed, 
did sometimes intrude, but it was under false appearances 
that deceived the brethren. 

2. It was in this body alone —in the church thus com- 
posed —that the Lord’s supper was celebrated.- And all 
the members not only had a right to the table, but all 
partook, and, it would seem, partook regularly, whenever 
they could be present. Any neglect would doubtless 
have been matter of grave offence, and refusal a ground 
of expulsion from the church. It evidently was not left 
to the caprice of each individual member to partake just 
when and how he pleased, or to become a communicant 
when he chose, to throw off that character when he 
chose, and then to resume it again at his option. 

3. ‘There was a system of moral and religious discipline, 
hot written probably, but well understood, to which every 
member subjected himself by joining the church. If he 
broached corrupt doctrines, or was contentious, or indiffer- 
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ent, or if he conducted scandalously, he was to be admon- 
ished; and if he still persisted, he was to be excluded 
from fellowship. We find the apostles enforcing this rule 
on several occasions; a rule that necessarily grew out of 
the principles on which the church was composed, as ex- 
plained under our first head. 

4. Lastly, we may observe, as a matter of less impor- 
tance, that the churches were generally organized under 
special officers; such as elders, who were the ordinary 
teachers, and who had the charge of affairs, —and deacons, 
who made charitable provision for their poor, and assisted, 
perhaps, in other offices. 

All these peculiarities show that the church, of the 
apostolic age, was not what we now call a religious 
society, and that it did not even include those who merely 
countenanced or supported the gospel from indifferent 
motives, but that it was a body formed on the ground 
exclusively of avowed faith, and of experimental and 
practical Christianity. May we now urge the appeal, 
whether all sincere Christians, at the present day, ought 
not to unite themselves in churches of this character? 
We say, of this character. It is true, we cannot retain 
all the ancient forms and details unchanged. These 
always have, and always must, vary from age to age, 
with varying circumstances. Even the greatest sticklers 
for perfect exactness in such observances, unconsciously 
yield to a thousand modifications. But it seems plain, 
that we ought to preserve the essential features of the in- 
stitution, and to associate in churches that embody the 
spirit and principles of the ancient. 


We have observed, that it was in the church alone that 
the Lord’s supper was administered. It was probably 
celebrated, not before the indiscriminate multitudes of all 
kinds that might assemble, but in private. Such, at least, 
was the manner in which it was originally instituted ; 
such the manner in which we find it to have been ob- 
served in the age immediately succeeding that of the 
apostles; and from the references and allusions in the 
Acts and Epistles, we judge that such was the practice in 
that day. We mention this particularly, because it has 
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sometimes been thought, not only that it should be made 
public, but that all should be invited to it who are for the 
‘time disposed to come. Nothing can be plainer, however, 
than that this was not the custom of the apostles. We 
have no intimation that they ever offered the communion 
to a mixed assembly. 'The mistake appears to arise from 
confounding our modern society, and indeed our congrega- 
a tion; with the ancient church. There was, it is said, but 
one body, originally, in the Christian community — that 
is, the church; and why, it is asked, should we have 
” more than one body now, —that is, the society, or con- 
gregation? But the proper question is, Does our society, 
or congregation, answer to the essential characteristics of 


the ancient church? oa. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. ‘The Layman’s Legacy, or Twenty-five Sermons on Important Subjects. 

f By Henry Fitz, &c. Vol. i. New York: P. Price, No. 130 Fulton Street, &e. 
1839. 12mo. pp. 406. ~*~, 

have read this volume, in course, to page 162. Shall we 
out plainly what we think of it, thus far? Though it is a 
by hes ersalist work, we cannot say anything in favor of its general 
“ character, except merely that it shows the author to be a plain- 


a 

, Yon 

> 
ete. 


hearted man ; and that is some praise. We must qualify this 
a a 5 a however, by adding that the plainness runs almost per- 
_. + petually into censoriousness, often into railing, and that it is not 
Fe - unfrequently connected with blustering gasconade. There is an 
arent ambition to call hard names, to multiply coarse taunts, 
ee to. make a parade of sarcasm. Even this is generally done 
in rather a bungling manner, though there are three or four cases 
** in which it is executed with some genuine wit. It is the author’s 
declaration, that he ‘“ wears no mittens.” Weare not great 
7, _ sticklers, ourselves, for the use of mittens; but still we do not 
. hold to ‘* sporting” long nails, claw-fashion, a 
: - From some notices we had seen of the work, we were pre- 


_ pared to meet with considerable asperity. But we were led also to 


ot Ses ; 
. oa expect clear, strong argument, by way of compensation. In this 
 « 
ars tantly, 
. * yes . 1 > : 
ee . 
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latter particular we have been greatly disappointed. There are, 
indeed, forms of argument in abundance, and many labored com- 
ments on Scripture; but, generally, so fanciful or obscure, and 
so interrupted by digressions, especially whenever they come 
within hitting distance of Calvinists or Arminians, that it is per- 
plexing to follow them out. Even when actually followed out, 
several of the arguments appear to us incoherent and inconse- 
quential, and some of the interpretations quite absurd. We will 
give an instance or two. When St. Paul (Rom. iii. 22) ascribes 
our justification to “ the righteousness of God, which is by faith 
of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them that believe,” the 
author assumes that the faith here spoken of must of course be 
that which Christ himself exercised, and not our faith in him; 
because the words are “ by faith of Jesus Christ.” He seems 
wholly unaware of that very frequent case, the genitive of the 
object. No, he says, it was Christ’s own faith in God’s promises. 
‘On this ground he proceeds, arguing and inferring, for two or 
three pages, and concludes with the triumphant challenge, 
‘* Where now is the boasted Orthodoxy! Where is the Armin- 
ian righteousness! Where is the faith of the Pharisee!” &c. 
(pp. 22—25.) Again, our Saviour says to Nicodemus, “ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” Here the 
author fastens on the auxiliary must, and assumes it as a positive 
declaration, not of what is required, but of what shall actually 
take place ; meaning, Ye shall inevitably be born again, or from 
_above ; because the words are, ‘‘ Ye must be,” &c. On the 
strength barely of this imputed sense of the word, he: founds a 
long argument; and finally concludes that the meaning of the 
whole text is,‘ Ye must be raised from the dead.” (pp. 81—84.) 
Let us here be understood; we do not mean that there are no 
better expositions, nor that these are, indeed, a fair specimen of 
the rest. We have found some that appear to us judicious. But 
a few such instances as those now quoted, show so radical a 
fault in the principles of interpretation adopted in the book, as to 
render the whole suspected. 
Greek words and sentences are intruded, in considerable 


quantity, and explained, and commented upon. What must we 


say of these criticisms? The author cannot have had the faintest 
surmise of the broad light in which he was here exposing himself. 
In this respect, however, he stands by no means alone ; and we 


m: 


allude to his blunders of the kind, partly in terrorem to others | 


who in like manner criticise Greek phrases, with great courage, 


while they cannot read the language. We select the following, 


out of several examples that might be adduced from the work :_ 


St. Paul says, (Rom. viii. 20,) ‘* For the creature was made subject 


“ 


. 
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to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope.” ‘The author proceeds to improve the trans- 
lation, and to explain.the meaning of the original, thus : 


“On verse 20th, I remark, the translation is defective, for the 
following reasons: The adversative particle alla, not only indi- 
cates a reference to something else, but also serves to mark oppo- 
sition or antithesis; and when, as in this instance, there is an 
emphatic antithesis, after a full negation, viz. Ouch ekousa, alla, 
etc. the antithesis should be emphatic— viz. but on the contrary: 
dia ton upotaranta—dia governing the accusative; ep elpidi, 
rendered in hope, as part and parcel of the mataioteti, that the 
creature, ktisis, was made, upetage, not, ouch, willingly, ekousa, 
but, on the contrary, alla, the, ton, upotaxanta, subjected, ep 
elpidi, in hope. The translators have given, gratuitously, the 
phrase, but by reason of him who hath—to signify their opinion 
of the term alla, ete. in this passage, and dia. Now the question 
comes with emphasis, Who is the agent, that made, in subjection 
to the vanity ? and who the patient, the creature, of the agent’s 
work? The answer must be, God, the Creator, is the agent; and 
the ktisis, creation, the patient. Therefore the subjection of the 
ktisis to vanity, is, dia, through the Agent’s making, or creation 
of the patient; viz. Atisis creation, or human race, or those, whom 
Paul affirms, (v. 22,) and designates, too, as, pasa e ktisis, the 
whole creation, ‘groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.’ And, be it remembered, that this phraseology, viz. groan- 
ing and travailing in pain, ete. is Paul’s phrase to illustrate the 
actual condition of the state of vanity, that the ktisis is made sub- 
ject to. 

“It must follow, as a consequence of these premises, that ouch 
ekousa, rendered not willingly (or voluntarily) has a sole reference 
to the agent, the Maker of ktisis; and no possible connection 
whatever with the patient, the Atisis, or the thing that is made; 
except in the restricted sense, of being the passive recipient of the 
earthly image, or the douwleias tes phthoras, rendered ‘bondage of 
corruption.’ Therefore, the only legitimate conclusion to be 


‘drawn from these premises, is, that the sense, in which the Cre- 


ator is represented as acting contrary to his native temper, dispo- 
sition, or character, in making his sentient offspring man in bond- 
age to corruption, and subjecting him, the creature, to this bondage 
of corruption, irresistibly, by his almighty power, is explained by 
areference to his design, will, purpose, or predestination of his 
offspring man, to be conformed to the image of his Son. The 
earthly image or bondage of corruption is contrary to, and is the 
antithesis of, the heavenly image.” — pp, 135, 136. } 


And much more of the same sort ; all of which he nails down 
with a challenge : “TI invite the Greek critic, whose orthodoxy 
shall frown on my criticism, to confute me, by upsetting my 
premises and conclusions, if he can,” &c. (p. 137.) Ah, 


. 
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brother, there is no danger of that. We assure him in the most 
simple-hearted earnestness, that no orthodox or heterodox critic 
can cut him up half so unmercifully as he has served himself in 
this very paragraph, and in other places where he meddles with 
Greek. - We have said that it is not with reference to him alone, 
that we mention these blunders. Little as we know of the lan- 
guage, (and it is but very little,) we can see that any attempt of 
a smatterer to ‘astonish the natives” by Greek type and criti- 
cism, must be a most hazardous affair. We may safely defy 
one who is unacquainted with the language, to manage even 
three or four Greek phrases in succession, without thoroughly: be- 
traying himself to every judge of the matter. _How can it be 
otherwise, from the very nature of the case? Set a Frenchman, 
who can neither talk English, nor read half a dozen lines of. 
English continuously — set him to criticise English phrases and 
idioms, and. you set the company ina grin. How must similar 
feats appear, where the difference is immensely greater in the 
entire structure, and genius of the two languages, as is the case 
between the English and Greek! We may have occasion to 
call this subject up again, in some future notices. 

Defects in argument, however, and mistakes in interpretation, 
and blunders in criticism, are of small moment, compared with 
what appears to us the spirit of the work under consideration. 
Against this we cannot but protest — earnestly protest, notwith- 
standing that we would conscientiously accord to the. author his 
right to express his thoughts and feelings in his own way. 


2. Universalism Illustrated and Defended; being a System of Doctrinal 
and Practical Divinity, deduced from Reason and Revelation. By Otis A. 
Skinner, pastor of the Fifih Universalist Society in Boston. | Boston: 
A. Tompkins, 1839. 12mo. pp. 356. 


Soon after the society, of which Mr. Skinner is pastor, had 
completed their spacious and elegant meeting-house, he delivered 
aseries of discourses in illustration and defence of Universalism. 
Great interest was excited, not among believers only, but among 
unbelievers, and misbelievers; and it is understood that much 
good was effected, in correcting erroneous opinions concerning 
the views of Universalists, and in leading many to the knowledge 
of the truth. In the volume before us, we have those discourses 
presented in the form of essays. Among the subjects discussed, 
we find the divine authority of Holy Writ; the unity of God; 
the atonement; the nature and duration of punishment ; repent- 
ance ; salvation, &c.. The popular doctrines of original sin, total 
depravity, and the like, are ably controverted, and shown to be 
without substantial basis in either reason or revelation, The 
Christian graces, — faith, hope, and love, — are illustrated and en- 


cal 


_. in the promotion of genuine piety and righteousness in the land. + 
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_ joined ; and uPbiiliey of preaching, and prayer, and of 


the Sabbath and other institutions, is largely exemplified. = 


no pe : PS gd Fy 
This volume will prove a yaluable auxiliary in the warfare 
against error, and in the upbuilding of the cause of truth, and » 


« 


The spirit of kindness breathes from every page. There is no 
resort to carnal weapons. The sword is indeed wielded with 

_ good effect, but it is the sword of the Spirit; and against the 
darts of the adversaries nothing is opposed but the shield of 
candid and ingenuous argument. To this may be added the 

less important considerations, that the work is elegantly printed 

and bound, and is sold at a reasonable price. oe : 
Having said thus much in commendation of the book, we feel 


loath to qualify our approbation ; but we wish to mention one or ~ 


two particulars which appear to us as defects, ina work of this 
kind, though we are aware that here our taste may differ from that 
of others. How happens it, that so many quotation-marks are in- 


troduced in the text, without reference to authors in the margin? | 


The instances of such omission are numerous. How-happens it, 
also, that so many scriptural passages are cited, without reference 
to book, chapter, and verse? On pages 279 and 280, for exam- 
ple, we have no less than thirty-nine instances of the kind. In 
any philosophical essay, or treatise on law, this would be con- 
sidered an offence; and.why should less precision be demanded 
in expositions of the more important subject of religion? We 
grant that this defect belongs only to the style in which the work 
is executed, and that it does not affect the subject nor the argu- 
‘ment ; but is it not desirable that the execution itself should appear 
well finished, so as to comport at least with the beauty of the 
typography? , . 


‘ y 
It appears to us, also, that a little more care was needed inthe - 


composition; and should another edition of the work be pub- 
lished, we hope much of it will be rewritten. cs 
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“Art. XVII. 
The Day of Judgment. 


No subject has more occupied the attention of religious 
people, none more deeply and extensively engaged the pro- 
found research, learning, and eloquence of divines, than 
the one designated by the phrase, the day of judgment. 
The idea associated with this phrase has been resorted to, 
and relied on, more than all other considerations taken to- 
gether, for the purpose of awakening fearful apprehensions 
in people’s minds, and of leading them thereby to repent- 
ance and a religious life. If opinions commonly enter- 
tained be true, there are now millions of souls in the man- 
sions of bliss, who were prepared for their beatitude by 
means of the terrors awakened by the descriptions allud- 
ed to. 

It is proposed, in this communication, to call the 
reader to consider the question, whether the above-named 
subject, ascommonly held up for the purposes mentioned, 
is anywhere to be found in the holy Scriptures? Now, 
the day of judgment, commonly so called, is not a day 
which is to take place during tlie continuance of the pres- 
ent order of nature. Before that day, the visible uni- 
verse is to be dissolved ; the sun, the moon, the earth and 
the stars will become extinct; and all mankind who are 
ever to live and die on the earth, shall then have been 
raised from the dead. After this general resurrection of 
the human race into an immortal state, every individual is 
to be judged according to the deeds done in this mortal 
state, and sentenced, either to endless enjoyment, or suf- 
fering, according to just deserts. ‘This is what has been 
believed in as the day of judgment. Our present ques- 
tion is, Do the Scriptures teach such a judgment? We 
may not, now, inquire into the reasonableness, or unrea- 
sonableness, of the doctrine itself. If the Scriptures teach 
it, it is not for us, who acknowledge the Scriptures to be 
our guide, to question its propriety ; and if they do not, it 
has no claim on our belief. 

29 
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In relation to this inquiry, it seems proper to ask, 
whether we should not reasonably expect that a subject of 
such infinite importance, and one so much thought of, so 
much held up by preachers, so much talked of, and so 
often referred to, would, if it be a Scripture doctrine, be so 
clearly and explicitly stated by some of the inspired wri- 
ters, that there would be no occasion for any doubt about 
it? Can any candid mind be persuaded, that divine in- 
spiration would recognize such a doctrine, and yet express 
it in so doubtful a manner as to render it necessary for 
preachers to dig it out, by intense study, and then proceed 
to express it in such plain terms as to have it more clearly 
understood? It is allowed by all who believe in the 
Scriptures, that there is one God, who created and governs 
all things. Is it necessary, now, for our divines to labor 
in proving that the Scriptures teach this truth? No, sure- 
ly, they never thought that such labor was required of 
them; and for the very good reason, that it is not in their 
power to express this great truth in plainer language than 
it is taught in the Bible. Again, all Christian people be- 
lieve that the Scriptures teach that God made promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which were to be fulfilled ina 
promised Messiah.. Have Christian ministers ever thought 
it their duty to make this truth more easy to be under- 
stood, than the simple declarations of the divine word 
have left it? This they could not do if they tried. 
We might present the reader with many other particular 
truths, which are so plainly expressed in the language of 
divine inspiration, that our divines never thought it neces- 
sary to express them in plainer terms. 

These queries and suggestions are here presented, for 
the purpose of leading the candid reader to consider the 
following questions: Do the Scriptures anywhere give 
such plain, definite descriptions of what is called the day 
of judgment, as we read in authors, who lay no claim to 
inspiration, and as we often hear set forth in sermons with 
great gravity and earnestness? If preachers had never 
undertaken to give any description of what they call the 
day of judgment, and the judgment of that day, in any 
words except those that are found in the sacred writings, 
would they ever have been able to awaken such fearful 
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apprehensions in the minds of people, as they have done, 
by the liberties they have taken to express their views of 
this subject in language of their own, which cannot be 
found in the Bible? It is believed that there cannot be 
found, in any part of the said writings, a single passage 
which was designed by the writer to describe what our 
divines have held up as the day of judgment, of which 
they have made such a general and tremendous use. If 
what is here presumed be found to be a fact, of which the 
writer of this entertains no doubt, will it not produce some 
surprise? And is it not a subject which loudly calls on 
every Christian to attend to the inquiry in such a manner 
as to be able to decide the question here put for consider- 
ation ? 

It is true, there is to be found a number of passages of 
Scripture, which preachers have been in the habit of quot- 
ing while endeavoring to terrify their hearers with the 
vivid descriptions of the day of judgment, in which they 
have believed; but it is a fact that it has required, in all 
cases, that more should be said by the preacher, than was 
expressed by the inspired writer, and that different lan- 
guage should be used than is fotind in the text, in order 
to do the work intended. ‘Take the following passage for 
an example : “‘ For the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father, with his angels: and then shall he reward 
every man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, 
there be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” ? 
Times without number has the first verse of this passage 
been quoted, and applied to what our divines call the day 
of judgment. But it was necessary for them, when doing 
this, to avoid quoting the next verse; for that would have 
shown that they were making a wrong use of the text. 
The reader’s attention is requested to what Dr. A. Clarke 
says on the above passage. In the mean time let it be 
remembered that the doctor was a believer in the common 
notion concerning the day of judgment, as what we here 
quote from him plainly intimates: 


“ For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father.] 
This seems to refer to Dan. vii. 18, 14. ‘Behold, one like the 


1 Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
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Son of man came to the Ancient of days; and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, and 
nations, and languages should serve him.’ This was the glori- 
ous mediatorial kingdom which Jesus Christ was now about to 
set up, by the destruction of the Jewish nation and polity, and the 
diffusion of his gospel through the whole world. If the words be 
taken in this sense, the angels, as messengers, may signify the 
apostles and successors in the sacred ministry, preaching the gos- 
pel in the power of the Holy Ghost. It is very likely that the 
words do not apply to the final judgment, to which they are gen- 
erally referred; but to the wonderful display of God’s grace and 
power after the day of Pentecost.— Verse 28. There be some 
which shall not taste of death.| This verse seems to confirm the 
above explanation, as our Lord evidently speaks of the establish- 
ment of the Christian church after the day of Pentecost, and its 
final triumph after the destruction of the Jewish polity ; as if he 
had said, ‘ some of you, my disciples, shall continue to live until 
these things take place.’ The destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish economy, which our Lord here predicts, took place about 
forty-three years after this; and some of the persons now with 
him doubtless survived that period, and witnessed the extension 
of the Messiah’s kingdom; and our Lord told them these things 
before, that when they came to pass, they might be confirmed in 
the faith, and expect an exact fulfilment of all the other promises 
and prophecies which concerned the extension and support of the 
kingdom of Christ.” 


Let the reader here notice, that Dr. Clarke admits that 
the above passage, viz. the 27th verse, is commonly refer- 
red to the general judgment; but that he fully disallows 
such a meaning. If the doctor could not find the general 
judgment in this passage, where in all the Scriptures could 


‘he find it? Look at the words of Christ: “And then 


shall he reward every man according to his works.”’? Must 
not that judgment, in which every man is rewarded ac- 
cording to his works, be a general judgment? Where, in 
the Scriptures, do we read of a more general judgment ? 
Should the reader now ask, whether any other ortho- 
dox divines and popular commentators apply the preced- 
ing text as does Dr. Clarke, he will find, by turning to 
Paige’s Selections, that Gill, Wynne, Cappe, Pearce, Ham- 
mond, Knatchbull, Beausobre and Lenfant and Rosen- 
miller refer it to the destruction of the Jewish state. It 
is worthy of serious consideration, that here we have nine 
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respectable authors, who believed in the common doctrine 
of a general judgment and retribution hereafter, and who 
still maintain that this text, which has been commonly 
quoted as teaching that doctrine, does plainly refer to an 
event that took place in the generation in which Christ 
lived on earth. 

Now comes the important question, and the question 
which we wish to have duly considered: Have any com- 
mentators ever shown that any other passage more proper- 
ly and clearly designates what has been called the gene- 
ral judgment, than the passage above noticed? ‘The fact 
seems to be this: our doctors have received from tradition 
the opinion that the Scriptures do teach these notions 
about a general judgment ; and, having received this opin- 
ion, they have been in the improper and unjustifiable habit 
of quoting many passages of Scripture to enforce it, when 
their best writers and most learned commentators fully 
disallow the use they thus make of the divine word. If 
the belief of what is commonly called the day of judg- 
ment is necessarily embraced in the faith of Christianity, 
have we not aright to expect that some one or more pas- 
sages should so plainly teach it, that no room should be 
left for doubt on the subject? And is it not disparaging 
the divine word, for preachers to attempt a more full and 
clear expression of so important a doctrine, than can be 
found in holy writ ? 

The foregoing queries and suggestions are here offered, 
in hope that they may be the means of calling the atten- 
tion of the lovers of truth to a careful examination of this 
general subject, which may lead to desirable and profita- 
ble results. H. B. 
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Arr. XVIII. 


Scripture Usage of the Words Death, Second Death, and 
the Quick and Dead. 


I. DEATH. 


1. In investigating the scriptural usage of the word 
named as the subject of this section, we shall consider at 
length only those points which are involved in the object 
of these dissertations; while we shall but briefly touch 
those which, though necessary to a thorough elucidation 
of its use, do not especially concern our present purpose. 

2. It will only be necessary to say, therefore, that 
death is employed, (1.) In its literal acceptation in the 
Old and New Testament, that is, as significant of the 
cessation of natural life, or the dissolution of the body. 
Examples need not be cited. : 

3. (2.) It is used to represent a state of suffering and 
distress. Dr. Clarke has well observed that “ Death is 
often used by all writers, and in all nations, to express a 
state of extreme misery,” and ‘deplorable wretchedness.” 
To this may be referred Prov. x. 21: ‘The lips of the 
righteous feed many; but fools die for want of wisdom ;” 
that is, suffer for want of it. So Prov. xxiii. 13: “ With- 
hold not correction from the child: for if thou beatest him 
with the rod, he shall not die;” he shall not, through 
disobedience and sin, come into misery and degradation. 
See, also, Prov. xv. 10; xix. 16. In accordance with this 
figurative use of death is Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of 
dry bones, and their being restored to life; representing 
the degradation and wretchedness of the Jews during the 
Babylonish captivity, and their deliverance from the same. 
“Behold, O my people, I will open your graves, and cause 
you to come up out of your graves, and bring you into 
the land of Israel. And ye shall know that I am the 
Lord, when I have opened your graves, O my people, and 
brought you out of your graves, and shall put my Spirit 
in you, and ye shall live; and I shall place you in your 


a te (xxvii. 12—14.) See, also, Isaiah xxvii. 
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4. (3.) Death is used also as a figure of punishment. 
The eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel is an example of this, 
some few expressions of which we quote: “The soul 
that ‘sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the 
iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the righteous, 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” (Ver. 20.) By consulting the con- 
text, it will be seen that the people complained that God 
was unjust, that they had to suffer for their fathers’ sins, 
and took up the proverb, “'The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” (Ver. 2.) 
To this complaint, God replies, ‘‘ As I live, ye shall not 
have occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel... .. 
The soul that sinneth, 17 shall die.” The emphatic word 
here is 7¢; the design of the declaration being to contra- 
dict the proverb that they had used, and show that every 
soul, or person, should suffer for his own sins, and not for 
the sins of another. This is clearly seen from the next 
words, ‘‘ The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son;”’ i.e. 
the father and the son shall be punished for their own 
individual sins; they shall not suffer for the sins of each 
other, nor any other, nor shall any other suffer for theirs. 
Hence it is said, ‘‘ When the wicked turneth away from 
all his transgressions that he hath committed, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die;” (ver. 28;) i. e. he shall no 
longer be punished. ‘This will be yet further illustrated 
by reference to the parallel passage in Jer. xxxi. 29, 30: 
“In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have 
eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge; but every one shall die for his own iniquity ; every 
man that eateth the sour grape, his teeth shall be set. on 
edge.” ‘This is plainly spoken of persons, not of disem- 
bodied spirits. What Ezekiel expresses by “ the soul,” 
is expressed by Jeremiah in the more definite language of 
“every man.” Compare with Deut. xxiv. 16, 2 Kings 
xiv. 5,6. For this use of soul in the Scripture, see the 
note below.* 


1 “Soul” is constantly used in the Scriptures for persons, living men and 
women. Gen, xii, 5,is an example: “And Abraham took Sarai, his wife, 
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5. To the same purport are several other passages in 
this chapter, and in chapter xxxiii. “As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?”” (xviii. 31, 32; xxxiii. 11.) This, it 
will be seen, is not addressed to individuals, but to a 
whole people, to the house or nation of Israel, and has 
reference to their national sins and national punishment. 
The consequences of their obedience and repentance are 
represented under the figure of life, and the consequences 
of their sin under the figure of death. What confirms 
and illustrates this is, that in both cases he proceeds, after 
the passages quoted, to point out the evils suffered by the 
people of Israel in the desolation of Jerusalem and Judea. 
See chapter xix.; and verses 21—33 of chapter xxxiil. 
The entire connection clearly shows that these passages 
have regard to the whole people, and not to particular 
sinners or transgressors, and that death is employed only 
as a figure to set forth the judgments which would fall 
upon them, as upon their fathers, if they turned not from 
the evil of their ways, from their disobedience and idola- 
trous practices. 

6. The well-known passage in Gen. ii. 17: “Of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it; forin the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” It has been supposed by liberal critics that 
this refers to moral or spiritual death. We do not affirm 
that this is not the true interpretation, but we would sug- 
gest whether “die”? here may not be employed, as in 
other parts of the Scriptures, for a figure of the punish- 
ment which our first parents would suffer for their trans- 
gression. This punishment we discover in their anxiety 
of mind, and remorse of conscience, in their hiding from 
the Lord, and in the declaration of Adam, “I heard thy 
voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” (Vs. 7—10.) 


and Lot, his brother's son, and all the souls that they had gathered in Haran.” 
“If a soul swear with his lips to do evil,” &c. (Lev. v.4.) “Ifa soul touch 
any unclean thing,” &c, (ver. 2.) See the whole chapter, “And the same 
day there were added unto them about three thousand souls.” (Acts ii. 41.) 
“And we were all in the ship, two hundred, threescore and sixteen souls.” 
(xxvii. 37.) See, also, Ex. xii. 15—19; Gen. xlvi; Josh. x. 28; Acts vii. 14, &e. 
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This is precisely what we read of the punishment of the 
transgressor, in Isaiah lvii. 20, 21: “The wicked are like 
the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.” And this death, it will be observed, Adam 
and Eve experienced on the very day they partook of the 
forbidden tree. This punishment came upon them im- 
mediately after their transgression, for their eyes were 
opened as soon as they had eaten. See verses 6—10; 
also, 23, 24. So Romans vi. 23: “The wages of sin is 
death.” This is generally believed to mean moral death ; 
but sin is moral death, and thus it would only be saying, 
“The wages of moral death is moral death.” But if we 
understand it of the punishment of sin, the misery of the 
sinner, it has an obvious and pointed meaning. So, also, 
Rom. viii. 6: ‘“'To be carnally minded is death; but to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.’’? This, too, is 
commonly understood to be moral death, and the same 
remark is applicable. Carnal-mindedness is moral death, 
and it would read, therefore, ‘‘To be morally dead is 
moral death.”” But, if understood of the consequences of 
carnal-mindedness, or of sin, it is plain. And that it is 
intended to represent the misery of sin, is clear from its 
being contrasted with life and peace, the consequences of 
spiritual-mindedness, or holiness. 

7. (4.) Death is also used to represent a state of extreme 
sinfulness, or as a figure of moral or spiritual death. 
This will be seen in such passages as the following: ‘‘We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother, 
abideth in death.” (1 John iii. 14.) Jude, in reference 
to certain persons, uses the strong language of “ twice 
dead, and plucked up by the roots.” (Ver. 12.) In ad- 
dressing one of the churches of Asia, the Revelator says, 
“T know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and art dead.” (Rev. iii. 1.) And perhaps this, 
also, ‘I was alive without the law once; but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died. And the 
commandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be 
unto death,” (Rom. vii. 9—11; )i. e. when the command- 
ment came, it showed him his sinful state, of which he 

30 
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was before ignorant, for ‘sin is not imputed when there 
is no law;” and this commandment giving to his actions 
a determinate character, he found that he was in fact 
morally dead. 

8. In accordance with this figurative use of the term 
death, the spiritually dead are said to be raised, or to have 
aresurrection. In the following passages, ‘death’ and 
the “ graves” seem to represent, (5,) a state of ignorance, 
moral darkness, and unbelief: ‘He that heareth my 
word, and, believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation ; but ts passed 
from death unto life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. 
«eh ile Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” (John v. 24—29.) It will 
be seen that Christ represents the dead as hearing his 
voice at the time he spoke: ‘The hour is coming, and 
now 7s, when the dead shall hear,’ i. e. those who were 
dead in ignorance and unbelief, not those who were liter- 
ally dead, for they did not hear his voice at that time. 
And, again, he represents those who believed on him as 
having already passed from death, or darkness and unbe- 
lief, to life, or truth and faith. All this was figurative: a 
spiritual death, and a spiritual resurrection to a spiritual 
life. Then he proceeds to declare that greater things 
than these would come; for the period was approaching 
when not only the few whom they saw coming forth as 
his followers, but all who were in their graves, all who 
were in darkness and unbelief, would hear his voice, and 
would come forth ; those who had been faithful, and should 
obey that voice, to life, the spiritual life of truth and faith ; 
but those who had been evil, who should refuse to obey 
his voice, to damnation or condemnation. Lightfoot says 
the passage may be translated and glossed thus: ‘“ And 
they shall come forth, they that do good, after they hear 
his voice in the gospel, to the resurrection of life ; and they 
that do evil, after they hear the gospel, unto the resurrec- 
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tion of damnation.” (See Paige’s Select. on the place.) 
Whether the passage refers to the Jews exclusively, and 
the damnation or condemnation to the great judgment 
coming upon them, as some think, or has regard to-the 
Gentiles, also, to all who arein ignorance and unbelief, 
and to the condemnation which the gospel pronounces 
upon such as have not in this state lived rightly, as did 
Cornelius, as far as they were able, and refuse, upon hear- 
ing the gospel, to obey its voice,— whether, we say, the 
true application of the passage is the first or the last, we 
shall not pretend to decide, but leave every one to be per- 
suaded in his own mind, having fulfilled the object of 
this dissertation in showing that the ‘dead,’ and the 
“graves,” here are used in a figurative sense, to represent 
a state of spiritual darkness and unbelief. The whole 
passage may be compared with Dan. xii. 2, 3, and Ezek. 
xxxvil. 12—14. Other passages might be cited as illus- 
trative of this use of the word death, but one only must 
suffice: ‘‘ Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works 
‘of darkness...... Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light.” (Eph. v. 8—14.) Here, darkness and death 
are plainly synonymous. 

9. Having said thus much of the various significations 
of death in the Scriptures, we shall proceed, in the next 
section, to consider those passages in which is found the 
phrase ‘‘ second death.” * 


II, SECOND DEATH. 


1. The common view of the subject involved in this 
expression need not be stated here. It is not so much 
our business to contend against one opinion, or for another, 
or to ascertain the scriptural usage of the phraseology 
which may be selected for consideration. 'The phrase 
‘second death” is peculiar to the book of Revelations, 
and is found here four times only. (ii. 11; xx. 6, 14; 
xxi. 8.) It appears, from the context, that it is used as a 
figure of judgment, or punishment; and it is upon the 
context that we must chiefly depend, as there are no 


2 Wor references, see the note at the end of the next section. 
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examples in the Old or New Testament, save those 
named, which may be appealed to as scriptural usage to 
determine the meaning of the expression. 

2. It is a valuable observation of Dr. Hammond, respect- 
ing this phrase, that ‘‘it seems to be taken from the Jews, 
who use it proverbially for final, utter, irrevocable destruc- 
tion.” This is unquestionably its meaning in the Revela- 
tions, being employed to point out the entire overthrow 
of those to whom it is applied; or, in other words, being 
used as a figure of great and destructive judgment to be 
inflicted upon men, or bodies of men, on the earth. If 
the Jews were accustomed to use it proverbially in this 
sense, it is very likely that John, if he expected to be 
understood by them, would use it in the same manner. 
And the Jews, in the habit of speaking and hearing the 
phrase continually with this signification, would at once 
understand it as descriptive of some destroying calamity 
or judgment. This will appear more clearly upon an ex- 
amination of the several passages in which the expression 
“second death” is found. ; 

3. “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches: He that overcometh shall not be 
hurt of the second death.” (Rev. ii. 11.) This, it will 
be observed, was spoken, not to individuals, but to the 
church in Smyrna. In the preceding context, this church 
is urged, notwithstanding its trials and persecutions, to be 
faithful, and it should receive the crown of glory. At the 
close of this exhortation, the passage in review is intro- 
duced, in the way of warning, to show that the unfaith- 
ful would be hurt of the second death. Hammond says 
of this declaration, ‘‘ He that overcomes shall not be hurt 
of the second death ; i. e. if this church holds out constant, 
it shall not be cut off.” This gives the true meaning ; he 
that overcometh, that endureth through these trials and 
persecutions, shall continue, and receive praise of the 
Lord; but he that is unfaithful, and falleth away from 
the truth, as an unprofitable servant, shall be hurt of the 
second death, shall be cut off and destroyed. And that 
this prediction respecting the churches of Asia was literal- 
ly fulfilled, that the candlesticks of the unfaithful were 
removed ftom their places, history has borne ample wit- 
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ness. See Keith on the Prophecies, c. viii ; Newton’s 
Diss. iii. pp. 10 —41. After the reader shall have con- 
sulted these authors, he will see the force of Hammond’s 
testimony, that the Jews used the expression ‘second 
death” ‘“ proverbially for final, utter, irrevocable destruc- 
tion.” A more perfect illustration of this use cannot be 
found, than in the history of those churches in relation to 
which the passage under consideration was spoken. 

A, ‘Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection ; on such the second death hath no power, but 
they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign 
with him a thousand years.” (xx. 5,6.) Here, a differ- 
ent set of persons is introduced, and a different judgment 
or destruction pointed out, of course, by the ‘second 
death,” though still significant of the complete downfall 
and ruin of those to whom it is applied. A word may be 
necessary in reference to the first resurrection. By con- 
sulting the context, especially verses 1— 4, we find it is 
designed to set forth a season of tranquillity and rest, a 
time of deliverance to the faithful from the persecutions 
of the enemies represented, in verse 2, under the figure of 
the “ Dragon,” “ Devil,’ &c. Hence this dragon, or the 
adversaries of the truth, are represented as being bound, 
and cast into the bottomless pit, and a seal set upon them, 
so that they have no power for a thousand years (fora 
great length of time,) to injure the true disciples. That 
the “ first resurrection ” is emblematic of a time of repose 
and peace, is the opinion of Lightfoot, Hammond, and 
Rosenmiiller, as may be seen in Paige’s Selections, 7 Joc. 
This being established, we have it thus: “ blessed is 
he who hath part in the first resurrection; on such the 
second death hath no power,” i. e. blessed is he who, 
through all the persecutions of the adversaries, hath _pre- 
served his integrity, and proved himself a faithful ser- 
vant, and thus hath part. in the first resurrection, or the 
rest and peace which Christ giveth to his true fol- 
lowers ; for on him the second death hath no power, — 
on him destruction shall not come, as on the hypocrite 
and the unfaithful, who, in the hour of danger and trial, 
apostatized and forsook the Master’s cause, and who shall 
therefore be subjected to the second death, or the utter 
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destruction coming upon the enemies of Christ and of his 
gospel. 

5. Weare fully aware of the difficulties attending all 
attempts at explaining the language of the Apocalypse in 
respect to the time of its fulfilment; but we shall never- 
theless offer a few suggestions in reference to the time of 
the “ first resurrection,’ and of the destruction or judg- 
ment represented by the “second death.” Hammond 
gives a view of this subject similar to that already offered, 
though he does not fix the time to our satisfaction. He 
makes the “ first resurrection” to represent ‘the flour- 
ishing condition of the Christian church, reviving, after 
all its persecutions and corruptions, to a state of tranquillity 
and purity; on these the second death hath no power, i. e. 
they have not incurred utter excision; but they shall be 
priests to God and Christ, and reign, &c. i. e. have a 
flourishing time of Christian profession,” &c. (Annot. in 
loc.) This, as before observed, is unquestionably its 
meaning, if we can only fix the time. In verse 14, of 
this chapter, the phrase occurs again: ‘“ And death and 
hell were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death.” . Now this looks back, without dispute, to the 
preceding passage, to the previous mention of the second 
death in connection with the first resurrection. There, 
the Revelator says that over those who have part in the 
first resurrection, the second death is to have no power, 
and then proceeds to describe the judgment, and the con- 
demnation, which he represents under the figure of being 
cast into a lake of fire, and then adds, “ This is the 
second death,” i. e. of which I had previously spoken. 

6. If we now turn to the context, we shall find some 
data by which to ascertain the time. ‘ And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled away ; and there was no place 
found for them. And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened; and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life ; and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. ..... And 
whosoever was not found written in the book of life, was 
cast into the lake of fire.” (Verses 11, 12,15.) In these 
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verses there are several particulars which will require no- 
tice. 1. The judgment and the opening of the books. 
By comparing this with Dan. vii. 9— 14, we shall obtain 
some light: ‘ And I beheld till the thrones were cast 
down, and the Ancient of days did sit. ... thousand thou- 
sands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before him: the judgment was set, and the 
books were opened. ...Isaw in the night visions, and, be- 
hold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they’ 
brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages, should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” From 
this it will be clearly seen that the judgment and the 
opening of the books were to take place when the king- 
dom should be given to the Son of man, when he should 
come in the clouds of heaven. He received his kingdom, 
and came in the clouds of heaven, when the old dispen- 
sation was abolished at the destruction of the Jewish city 
and temple. See Matt. xvi. 27,28; xxiv. 29—34. It is 
worthy of note, that this judgment from the books occur- 
red at the commencement of Christ’s kingdom, not at its 
close. 2. The Revelator represents the subjects of the 
judgment as dead ; and Daniel (xii. 2) represents them in 
the same manner, as “sleeping in the dust of the earth,” 
and as coming forth at the time of judgment. 3. The 
Revelator says, ‘‘ And whosoever was not found written in 
the book of life, was cast into the lake of fire,” implying 
of course that those who were written in it were deliv- 
ered. By returning again to the prophet, we find similar 
phraseology, which was doubtless in the mind of the 
Revelator: ‘‘And at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every. one that shall be found written in the 
book.” (xii. 1.) Now, when was all this to take place? 
We have already seen that the deliverance was to take 
place at the judgment, and that this was to be when 
Christ received his kingdom at the abolition of the old 
dispensation ; but happily we have direct testimony on 
the point, in the words immediately preceding : “ At that 


** 
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time... there shall be a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation, even to that same time : and at 
that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.” (xii. 1.) Now, by 
turning to Matt. xxiv. 21, we find this fact quoted by 
Christ, and applied to the destruction of Jerusalem: ‘ For 
then shall be great tribulation, such as was not from the 
beginning of the world to this time.”” The same-circum- 
stance, and almost the same words. Here, then, we begin 
to see marks of the time of the judgment, the deliverance 
of the faithful, and the second death of the unfaithful ; or, 


as Daniel expresses it, their “awaking to everlasting - 
Pp ) ins 


shame and contempt.” 

7. But these are not the only marks of time. When 
the inquiry is made in Dan. xii. 6, 7, ‘‘ How long shall it 
be to the end of these wonders?” the answer was, ‘‘ When 
he shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy 
people, all these things shall be finished.” It is well 
known that the power of the holy people was scattered 
when their city and temple were destroyed, and they lit- 
erally scattered over the face of the earth, captives and 
slaves among the nations. Here, then, is another mark of 
time. Again, we have another mark in verse 11: “ And 
from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 
and the abomination that maketh desolate set up,” &c. 
Now, by turning again to Matt. xxiv. 15, we find Christ 
quoting these very words, and applying them also to the 
destruction of Jerusalem: “ When ye, therefore, shall see 
the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 


_ prophet, standing in the holy place, (whoso readeth let 


him understand,) then let them which be in Judea flee 
into the mountains,” &c. More definite testimony cannot 
be asked. Another mark of time is found in the passage 
itself, in relation to which these observations are made. 
In the description of the judgment which preceded the 
destruction represented by the figure of the “second 


death,” the Revelator says, “I saw a great white throne, 
and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the 


heaven fled away.” 'This language, as has often been 
shown, is prophetic and figurative, and is constantly used 
to represent the overthrow of states and kingdoms, con- 
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sidered both in a civil and religious respect. . For ex- 
ample, the destruction of Idumea is thus set forth by 
Isaiah: ‘‘ And all the hosts of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll,” &c. 
(xxxiv. 4, 5.) And so Haggai, and Paul, who quotes him, 
speak of the abolition of the Jewish state and church, as 
a’ “ shaking” and ‘‘ removing ” of the ‘earth ” and 
“heaven.” (Hag. il. 6, 7; Heb. xii. 25—29.) In perfect 
accordance with this style, the Revelator represents the 
same event under the same figure : he speaks of the abol- 
ishing of the old dispensation as the fleeing away of “ the 
earth and the heaven,” and this at the time of the judg- 
ment, which, as we have seen from Daniel, was when 
“the abomination of desolation’? was set up, and “the 
power of the holy people ”’ was scattered. What renders 
this still more certain is, that immediately after the fleeing 
away of the old heaven and earth, and the infliction of the 
punishment of the ‘‘ second death,” he adds, “ And I saw 
a new heaven and a new earth,” (xxi. 1,) which language 
is well known to be a figure for the establishment of the 
gospel kingdom ; and this immediately followed the break- 
ing up of the old dispensation, as here represented. Lastly, 
the Revelator has given us one other mark of time. He 
says that those whom he represents as dead were judged 
“ every man according to their works,” (xx. 13,) which 
we find to be the very language used by Christ in refer- _ 
ence to the judgment at the destruction of Jerusalem: 
“<¢ For the Son of man shall come... and then shall he re- 
ward every man according to his works. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some standing here which shall not taste 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 
(Matt. xvi. 27, 28.) 

8. Having progressed thus far, we have obtained the 
following results : 1. The Revelator speaks of a judgment 
from books, the deliverance of those written in the book 
of life, and the destruction of the rest, described under the 
figure of second death. By referring to Daniel, we find 
him speaking of the same particulars, a judgment from 
books, (vii. 9—14,) the deliverance of those written in 
the book, (xii. 1,) and the destruction of others, which he 
represents under the figure of a resurrection to shame and 
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contempt. (xii. 2.) And all this he describes as taking place 
when the Son of man receives, or opens, his kingdom, when 
the abomination of desolation is set up in the holy place, 
the power of the holy people is scattered, and there is a 
time of trouble such.as has never been before, — which 
expressions Christ quotes and applies to the destruction of 
the Jewish people, thereby fixing the “judgment,” ‘“ de- 
liverance,” ‘second death,” &c. at this period. 2. In 
connection with these events, the judgment, &c. the 
Revelator represents the old heaven and earth as passing 
away, and a new heaven and earth as being established, — 
which, by comparison with the prophets, we find to be 
precisely the phraseology applied by them to the abolition 
of the Jewish dispensation at the destruction of their city 
and temple, and the setting up of the gospel dispensation, 
thereby confining the time of judgment, &c. as being at 
that period. 3. The judgment described by the Revelator 
is according to works, which: is the exact language used 
by Christ in reference to the judgment at the destruction 
of Jerusalem. These facts, taken together, lead us to the 
conclusion that the Revelator, Daniel, and the Saviour 
were all treating of one event, and that this event is the 
destruction of the Jewish state and church, the city and 
temple, to which belong the judgment, deliverance, and 
second death. 

9. By death and hell (hades) giving up the dead in 
them, we may understand that the wicked devices of the 
false professors and enemies of the gospel, and their seem- 
ing security in their secret hiding-places, would not save 
them, but would deliver them up, as it were, to judgment 
and condemnation. By “death and hell” being “ cast 
into the lake of fire,” we may understand that these wick- 
ed devices and hiding-places would be utterly destroyed, 
which is well illustrated by Isaiah (xxviii. 14—19 ji“ Ye 
scornful men, that rule this people which is in Jerusalem ; 
because ye have said, We have made a covenant with 
death, and with hell are we at agreement; when the 
overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not come 
unto us; for we have made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood have we hid ourselves. Therefore thus saith 
the Lord,... Your covenant with death shall be disan- 
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nulled,* and your agreement with hell shall not stand ; 
when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, then 
shall ye be trodden down by it.” Here, death and hell 
did not save them, but delivered them up to destruction. 
Or death and hell, by a very common figure of speech, may 
be put for the persons in them, or in the state represented 
by them, and so we are to understand that the persons in 
this state, or of this character, are cast into the lake of‘ fire, 
which is the second death; or, in a word, are destroyed. 
Examples of this figure abound in the Scriptures. Hence, 
the Saviour represents T'yre and Sidon as repenting, (Matt. 
xi. 21,) i. e. the inhabitants. And Isaiah says,’ “‘ For the 
grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate. thee,’ 
(xxxvui. 18 ;) 1. e. those in the grave, those who are dead. 
So Isaiah, (xiv. 9,) speaking of the downfall of the king 
of Babylon, says, “‘ Hell from beneath is moved for. thee 
to meet thee at thy coming,” &c.. fi 

10. There is one other particular which may require.a 
word more. ‘ The first resurrection,’ as has ‘been ob- 
served, is descriptive of a time of repose and. rest from per- 
secution. He who had part in this, over. him the sec- 
ond death had no power; i. e. he who through all the 
previous persecutions had been faithful, and thereby had 
part in this season of rest and peace, would escape the 
second death or destruction coming upon the unfaithful 
and the wicked Jews. Was there a time of rest preceding 
the destruction of Jerusalem answering to this first resur- 
rection? History will show. -.As the Jews were the per- 
secutors of the followers of Christ, it will readily be seen 
that when the war with the Romans commenced, which 
resulted in the destruction of their city, their temple, and 
their entire civil and ecclesiastical power, they would be 
compelled to devote all their attention and resources to 
their own safety, and therefore would have neither time 
nor disposition to persecute or trouble the Christians. 
Now, this war began when the Jews revolted from the, 
Romans, which, according to Josephus, took place in May, 
A.D. 66, during the procuratorship of Florus, in the 
twelfth year of Nero. (Antiq. B. xx. c. xi. § 1; Jewish 
War, B. ii. c. xiv. $4.) Jerusalem was destroyed in Sep- 
tember, A. D. 70, giving a period of tranquillity and rest 
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to the Christians of more than four years before the final 
overthrow of the Jews. And it is to be noted here, that in 
the latter part of A. D. 66, after the siege of the city was 
raised by Cestius Gallus, the Christians left Jerusalem and 
retired to Pella in Ccelosyria, where the rest and peace 
which they enjoyed has been celebrated in all ecclesias- 
tical history.2 Such was the first resurrection, and over 
those who had part in it, the second death had no power: 
on them the terrible and destructive judgment fell not, 
as on the unfaithful, the traitors, and the enemies of the 
gospel. 

11. “ But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abom- 
inable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the 
lake which burmeth with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death.” (xxi. 8.) This passage seems to be 
but a repetition of what had already been said, being a 
specification of what was before stated in general terms. 
After describing the judgment, the destruction under the 
figure in question, and the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ under the figure of the new heavens and earth, 
the Revelator seems, at chap. xxi. 2, to have commenced a 
brief review or summary of what he had previously written 
at length, which extends through verse 8 ; and then appar- 
ently he begins anew at verse 9, though with yet another 
repetition, in the opening, in reference to the New Jeru- 
salem, or the gospel kingdom. In the peceding verse, he 
says that those who overcame, who remained faithful 
through trial and persecution, would inherit the rest and 
consolation before described ; while, in the passage in re- 
view, he reiterates, with a more particular specification of 
character, the destroying judgment which would fall upon 
the unfaithful, and upon the enemies of truth and right- 
eousness.* 


3 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. xv.; Milner’s Church History, i. 104; 
Jortin’s Rem. i. 72; Eusebii Hist. lib. iii. c. 5; Clarke, Heb. x. in fine. 

4 It is due, perhaps, that we say a word in reference to the ground taken, 
that the book of Revelation was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
We are not alone in this opinion; for, according to Dr. A. Clarke, it is “ sup- 
ported by the most respectable testimonies among the ancients,” and we are 
sure that it is supported by the testimonies of many of the most distinguished 
critics of modern umes, as Hentenius, Harduin, Grotius, Lightfoot, Hammond, 
Sir I. Newton, Bp. Newton, Weitstein, &c. To these we may add Kuinoel, 
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12. We here close our observations upon the phrase 
“second death.” ‘They have been somewhat more ex- 
tended than was anticipated, but they could not have been 
less so without leaving the position, taken at the outset, 
to be received upon mere assertion. It was thought bet- 
ter, therefore, to enter into the subject at some length, for 
the purpose of giving it a full illustration, by a comparison 
of scripture with scripture. There may be some difficul- 
ties attending the view here taken of the “‘ second death; ” 
it cannot well be otherwise, considering the character of 
the book; but we trust it will be found, upon a careful 
examination, that they are not greater than attend any 
and all attempts to make perfectly intelligible the lan- 
guage of so dark and mystic a composition as that of the 
Apocalypse.° 


Til. THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


1. The phrase here presented for consideration is found 
but few times in the Scriptures, and is one which will 


Liicke, Prof. Stuart, &c. The authority of such men is surely of some 
weight in the question. Wetstein says that the exposition of the book on the 
ground that it was written before the Jewish war, makes it “ a well-connected, 
certain series of events,” but that “the common method of interpretation, 
founded on the hypothesis that it was written after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, is utterly destitute of certainty.” (See Clarke’s Pref. and Introd. to 
Rev.) Beside this, the internal evidence is conclusive in favor of this opin- 
ion. We give a specimen: “And there was given mea reed like unto a 
rod, and the angel stood, saying, Rise and measure the temple of God, and 
the altar, and them that worship therein. But the court which is without 
the temple leave out, and measure it not; for it is given unto the Gentiles : 
and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months.” (xi. 1, 2,) 
Here is mention of the court of the Gentiles, which could of course belong to 
no other temple than that at Jerusalem, as no other had such a court. 
Again, mention is made of the holy city, which was a name given exclusive- 
ly to Jerusalem. And this holy city, it is said, “they shall tread under foot ;” 
and, of course, it was not trodden under foot when this was written. Com- 
pare this also with Luke xxi. 24: “ And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles,” &c. Once more, in chap. xi. 8, we have the following: “And 
their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” 'This most as- 
suredly belongs to Jerusalem, for here our Lord was crucified; and that it 
must have been written before its destruction, needs no proof. Enough has 
been offered to set forth the grounds of the position taken, that the book of 
Revelations was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

5 For the phrases considered in this and the preceding section, see Hell 
Torments Overthrown, pp. 70—75, Note ; Expositor, ii. 89—92, old series ; 
Cobb’s Sermon on John v. 28, 29; Paige’s Selections, pp. 307—309 ; Dods 
Second Death illustrated; Hammond on Rey. xx. 5, 6; Ballou’s Notes 
on the Parables, pp. 283—297; Magazine and Advocate, 1x. 246, 247; Ex- 
positor, iii. 114—125, new series; Ballou on Future Retribution, 185—196. — 
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require no very extended investigation. What has already — 
been offered on the meaning of the words “dead” and — 
“death,” will aid us-not a little in our examination of the ~ 
expression “quick and dead;” and to this purpose the 
reader is requested to peruse again. paragraphs seven and 
eight of that section. 

2. Although the particular phrase ‘in review does not 
often occur, yet we find the words composing it very 
frequently used separately in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The last we need not notice, as we have already 
made reference to previous observations on it. Of the use 
of the first, some examples may be given, after a word 
respecting its literal signification. The simple and literal 
meaning of the term “quick,” is living, or alive; and 
hence it is contrasted with “dead,” pointing out a state or 
condition the opposite of that represented by this word. 
But it should be understood that it does not necessarily 
mean literally animal life, but is often employed in ref- 
erence to moral or spiritual life, or to a state of renewed 
action. Indeed, this is almost its exclusive usage, there 
being very few exceptions to it. The Psalmist, for ex- 
ample, uses the word in its verbal form fourteen times, 
and always in this sense, never once applying it to literal 
or natural life, or the life of the resurrection-state. 

3. In view of this fact, therefore, it is well to examine 
afew of the passages in which it is found, as they will 
lead into the scriptural usage of it, and aid us in ascertain- 
ing its meaning when connected with the contrasted 
word “dead.” In Psalm exix. it is found three times, 
after this form: “Quicken me, O Lord, according to thy 
word.” (Vs. 25, 107, 154.) That it refers to a moral 
quickening, to spiritual life, is evident from the expression, 
“according to thy word ;” for a quickening, or a being 
made alive according to God’s word or truth, is of course 
a spiritual life, a life of righteousness. And it was for 
this that the Psalmist prayed: he had sinned, or, to use 
his own language, he had “gone astray ” in sin, and now, 
in the midst of his suffering, he pleads to be restored, or 
quickened, into newness of life and new obedience. “TI 
am afflicted very much: quicken me, O Lord, according 
unto thy word.” (Ver. 107.) Again he says, verse 40, 
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“ Behold, I have longed after thy precepts: quicken me in 
thy righteousness.” What is meant here by being quick- 
ened, is sufficiently indicated by the words precepts and 
righteousness. In verse 50, he says, “Thy word hath 
quickened me ;” and in verse 93, ‘‘ With thy precepts thou 
hast quickened me ;”’ and in verses 88 and 159, ‘‘ Quicken 
me after thy loving kindness.’’ These passages are suf- 
ficient to set forth the fact, that the terms quick, quicken, 
&c. are used to represent a passing from moral death to 
moral life, —a change from a state of sin and transgression 
to one of holiness and obedience.® 
A, The observations of the last paragraph will help us 
to understand the following. passages: “‘ And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins; wherein 
‘in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world,’ &c. (Eph. ii. 1,2.) Here, both the words quick. 
and dead occur, and what is intended by them is very ob- 
vious from the qualifying expressions. ‘‘ Dead in trespasses 
and: sins’? is clearly a moral death, to which the Ephe- 
sians were subject before their conversion to Christiani- 
ty. The quickening, or the being made alive, must of 
course, therefore, set forth their deliverance from this 
moral death, which was accomplished by their conversion 
to the gospel of truth and righteousness. This will be 
farther illustrated by reference to verse 5 of this chapter, 
where we find the following: “ But God, who is rich in 
mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ, (by grace are ye saved,) and hath raised us 
up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” Here, again, we have the two terms 
contrasted ; and as the character of the death mentioned 
is defined by the expression, ‘‘in sins,” so we learn what 
is intended by being quickened, which was a deliveranee 
from this death, and therefore a resurrection to spiritual 
life. Dr. Clarke has presented the idea, “God has given 
us as complete a resurrection from the death of sin, to a 
life of righteousness, as the body of Christ has had from 


6 In Psalm lxxi. 20, it seems to signify deliverance from a state of trouble 
and affliction, and restoration to peace and prosperity, and the favor of Gad. 


Something like this seems also ,to be its meaning in Psalm Ixxx. 18, and 
»  exiiii: 11. 
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the grave.” Tio the same intent is Colossians ii. 13: 
“And you; being dead in your sins and the uncircumcis- 
ion of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, 
[Christ,] having forgiven you all trespasses.” These 
passages will serve to show the meaning of the words in 
review when contrasted, as well as when separate, or 
standing alone; and they discover to us the fact that they 
are employed to represent moral or spiritual death on the 
one hand, and a deliverance from this to spiritual life on 
the other. 

5. Of the same import is the declaration of the Saviour, 
in John v. 21: “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will.” This, compared with verses 24—26, will show 
that he is speaking of the figuratively dead, or those dead 
in darkness and unbelief. Hence he says, verse 25, ‘‘ The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall live. 
For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself.” This clearly shows that 
he is speaking, throughout, of a spiritual death, and of a 
resurrection to spiritual life going forward at that very 
time.. And thus we see that verses 21 and 26 are perfect- 
ly parallel; meaning by “‘quickeneth” in the one, and 
“hath life” in the other, the same thing, i. e. the power 
to impart spiritual life. Hence he says, on another occa- 
sion, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life.” (John vi. 63.) And, again, “I am 
the way, and the truth, and the life ;” (xiv. 6; ) i. e. hav- 
ing the power to impart spiritual life; and in view of this 
the Evangelist says, “In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men.” (John i. 4.)7 Thus far, then, we 
find the words “quick” and “dead” constantly used to 
set forth a life of righteousness, and a death in sin; or a 
spiritual life, and a spiritual death. 


7In Rom. iv. 17, it has an unusual meaning: “ God, who quickeneth the 
dead,” i.e. says Locke, &c. “ Abraham and Sarah, who are so called on ac- 
count of their bodily decay” and barrenness. Compare verse 19, “And 
being not weak in faith, he considered not his own ra now dead, when he 
was about an ‘hundred years old, neither yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb.” 
The meaning of quicken here is obvious. 


4 
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6. The phrase, “judge the quick and the dead,” in this 
particular form, occurs three times in the Scriptures, (Acts 
x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 5.) In the first of these 
passages it seems to have a general application to all in 
the state represented by these terms, as we have seen 
them used in the preceding paragraphs: ‘And he com- 
manded us to testify that it is he [Jesus] which was or- 
dained of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead.” 
The apostle would affirm the great truth, that God had 
appointed Jesus Christ to judge the world, both those 
who are. alive to righteousness, and those who are dead 
in trespasses and sins; to judge them, not personally, but 
through the influences of truth and the gospel, and to 
reward them according to their several characters. he 
idea, intended to be conveyed, seems to be this: that 
Christ is ordained of God to govern mankind by!the power 
of his gospel; and all men, therefore, the quick and the 
dead, or the righteous and the wicked, are to consider 
themselves responsible to it, and will be judged or dealt 
with, accordingly as their conduct corresponds with its re- 
quirements; the former receiving the peace and joy of 
virtue, and the latter, the pain and misery of sin. ‘Hence, 
Paul says, (Acts xvii. 30, 31,) God “now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent; because he hath appointed a 
day [the gospel day] in the which he will judge th 
world in righteousness,” &c. 

7. The passage in 2 Tim. iv. 1 reads thus: “I charge 
thee, therefore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and [in] his kingdom.” If we now keep in mind the 
scriptural usage of the words quick and dead, and the 
phrase, ‘appearing in his kingdom,” we shall readily dis- 
cover the apostle’s meaning. 'The kingdom of Christ is 
the gospel kingdom or dispensation, and his appearing in 
his kingdom was to take place at the destruction of the 
Jewish state, and the establishment of his kingdom, or the 
gospel dispensation. The time of this judgment of the 
quick and the dead is easily determined. Paul says it is 
to be when the Lord Jesus Christ shall appear or come in 
his kingdom. Now Christ, when he was on the earth, 
declared to the people, in the most solemn manner, that 
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some who heard him speak, should “‘ not taste of death tilt 
they saw the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 
xvi. 27, 28.) Again, he said that the generation then on 
earth should “ not pass away” before his coming. (Matt. 
xxiv. 29—34.) Of course, then, the judgment mentioned 
by Paul in the passage before us took place in that gene- 
ration; and it is clearly manifest that it belongs to the 
great judgment of that age, when the quick, the spiritual- 
ly alive, the faithful followers of Christ, would receive the 
reward of their fidelity, and the dead, the dead in. tres- 
passes and sins, the wicked Jews and enemies of the 
gospel, would be punished with utter destruction. 

8. The last.passage is from 1 Pet. iv. 5: “ Who shall 
give an account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead.” That Peter refers also to the judgment of 
that age, so frequently mentioned by Christ, needs not 
any proof more than the apostle has himself given in the 
passage, and throughout the context. He “is ready to 
judge,” &c. This shows that the judgment alluded to 
was close at hand, and could not belong to the end of 
the material world, which has not yet come. Peter wrote 
about five or six years before the destruction of Jerusalem- 
In verse 7, he exhorts his brethren to be sober and watch, 
for “‘the end of all things is at hand.” This proves, also, 
that he is speaking of a judgment soon to take place. 
Macknight says, the end ‘‘of the temple, of the law, of 
the Jewish state ;” and Hammond, “the great fatal de- 
struction to the obdurate Jews is near at hand.”? And that 
Peter means, by the quick, the followers of the gospel, and, 
by the dead, those who are dead in unbelief and sin, will 
appear from verse 6: “For this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit.” The literally dead cannot be in- 
tended here, but the spiritually dead; to such the gospel 
was, preached, that it might condemn them for living in 
the flesh, and persuade them to live to God in the spirit. 
“For this cause ’’— what cause? the one he had just 
named, that Christ was “ ready to judge the quick and the 
dead” — for this cause the gospel was preached to the 
morally dead, that they might be quickened into righte- 
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ous life, and .so be delivered in this judgment that was so 
near at hand. That this is the meaning of the apostle, 
cannot be questioned by any one who will carefully ex- 
amine the language which he has used. Having said 
thus much respecting “the quick and the dead,” we dis- 
miss the subject to the reader’s patient consideration. 

) oa By Te 


Arr. XIX. 
Universalism among the Rationalists of Germany. 


Rev. H. Ballou, 2°: 

Dear Sir, — It is now nearly two years since I addressed 
a letter to Dr. K. A. Credner, professor of theology in the 
University of Giesen, Germany. I had known Dr. Cred- 
ner as the author of an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, and had been made farther acquainted with him 
through a German scholar, who was educated at Giesen, 
and with whom I have been for some years familiar in 
this city. My letter consisted chiefly in a very brief ac- 
count of Universalists in the United States, and in inqui- 
ries respecting the existence of the Universalist faith in 
Germany, particularly among the Rationalists, with whom 
Dr. Credner sympathizes. 

As my letter was carried out by a German friend who 
was to visit Giesen, and to spend several months in his 
father-land, I did not anticipate an answer till his return. 
This happened late in the autumn of 1839, when I was 
highly gratified by the receipt of a packet from Professor 
Credner, containing, among several other things, a very 
friendly and interesting letter, of which I here send you a 
translation for the Expositor, should it be deemed of 
general interest to your readers. Yours, &c. 

T. J. Sawyer, 
Sec, of the Univ. Hist. Society. 
New York, April 23, 1840. 
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Giesen, April 9th, 1839. 
Dear Sir, —I avail myself of Mr. D—’s return to his. 
new home, for the purpose of frankly and candidly answer- 
ing your friendly letter of the 29th of June of the past 
ear. 
4 To come directly to the main subject, — you define 
Universalists, with whom you acknowledge yourself as- 
sociated, as those who believe that all the human race 
shall ultimately be reconciled to God, and made holy and 
happy through the mediation of Jesus Christ. In this 
definition I find but one thing not altogether clear, viz. 
the meaning of the words through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. If this be synonymous with through the gospel 
of, or through the doctrine of Jesus Christ, then you may 
reckon upon the assent of all judicious (vernunftigen) 
theologians in Germany, called by their opposers Ration- 
alists and also Naturalists; and of such judicious theo- 
logians there are still many, thank God, in the Protestant 
Church of Germany, and even the ablest, and for theo- 
logical science and culture those among the most worthy, 
acknowledge themselves their coadjutors, and freely pro- 
claim their opinions from the pulpit and the chairs of the 
universities. 
Not till during the reactions of the last twenty years 
has this theological direction (Richtung) become suspected 
and calumniated, while within purely scientific limits it 
has always maintained the superiority. As is commonly 
the case, opposers have left no means untried, be they 
what they might, for gaining the advantage, and the po- 
litical course of affairs, the tone adopted in many courts, 
and the modern philosophy which perniciously wraps it- 
self in the mantle of orthodoxy while it undermines the 
deepest foundations of Christianity, have all contributed 
to their aid. One must therefore be very cautious of 
modern orthodoxy. It is but seldom that it appears in its 
pure and genuine shape ; for it generally trims its sails to 
the wind, or veils itself in hollow forms. I am not sur- 
prised, therefore, that you have felt some scruples upon 
the shifting views of such a champion of orthodoxy. 
There is some difficulty in giving a definition of the term 
Rationalist or Rationalism, owing to an abuse which has 
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obtained in relation to this word. Those have been called 
Rationalists who, rejecting all extraordinary revelation, 
desired only a religion of pure reason, (Vernuft-Religion,) 
as well as those who wished to explain everything in the 
Holy. Scriptures in a natural way, and to discover in them 
everywhere only the doctrines of reason. Both of these. 
modes of thinking, often designated by their opposers by 
the name of Naturalism, and in more recent times vulgar 
Rationalism, are to be considered as in general obsolete. 
Those, on the contrary, are by the so called orthodox 
or zealots for the system of the creed, at present denomi- 
nated Rationalists, who maintain that the Holy Scriptures 
are to be interpreted, not according to dogmatic rules, but 
according to the universally valid laws of reason, i. e. 
rationaliter, (rationally,) and that many a dogma of the 
church rests on a false hypothesis, and who still acknowl- 
edge Christianity to be a system of divine revelation. 
Since your definition of Universalists is not altogether 
perspicuous, I am unable to designate particularly the 
works in our literature which may have been written in a 
manner corresponding to their modes of thinking. The 
two following will, however, in any case be interesting to 
you: Eberhard’s New Apology of Socrates, or an Inquiry 
into the Doctrine of the Happiness of the Heathen; 2 vols. 
ed. 3; Berlin, 1788: and Ammon’s Progress of Christiani- 
ty to a Universal Religion ; 3 vols. ed. 2; Leipsig, 1836." 
Among the theologians now living who contribute in 
various ways to Rationalism, the following are distin- 
guished : Baumgarten-Crusius, at Jena; Bretschneider, at 
Gotha; Gesenius and his school, at Halle; Gieseler, at 
Gottingen ; Justi, at Marburg ; David Schultz, at Breslau ; 
Roehr, at Weimar; Winer, at Leipsig ; Wegscheider, at 
Halle ; and De Wette, at Basle ; the latter, however, only 
in his exegetical and critical writings. In the Universi- 
ties of Koenigsberg, Breslau, Leipsig, Jena, and Giesen, 
Rationalism is generally predominant. In Halle and 
Heidleberg, where this was also the case, everything has 


1 Eberhard, neve Apologie des Socrates, oder Untersuchung der Lehre 
von der Seligkeit der Heiden. 2voll. ed. 3. Berlin, 1788. hex 

Von Ammon, die Fortbildung des Christenthums zur Welt-Religion. 
3 voll. ed. 2. Leipsig, 1836. 
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been attempted to deprive it of its influence. In Berlin, 
a certain modern orthodoxy and Hegelianism are engaged 
in mutually jeering each other. 

I enclose a catalogue of the theological works’ which 
appeared in Germany in 1836, and have indicated by a 
mark in the margin those that are rationalist. Isend you, 
besides, the first six sheets of a work,” in the publication 
of which Iam engaged. Had it not been for my numer- 
ous avocations, it would have been already completed. 
Should these sheets sufficiently disclose the direction of 
my own mind, and excite in you a desire for the continu- 
ation, it shall follow. 

Be that as it may, however, it will in any case afford 
me pleasure to assist, by word and by deed, those on the 
other side of the ocean, who, like ourselves, are struggling 
to comprehend fully the spirit which is exerting its influ- 
ence in Christianity, and I shall be ready and happy to 
render any service in my power. , 

May the attainment of our high aim, a genuine Chris- 
tian operation and influence, which is possible only by 
mutual purity of effort and true charity, unite us on this 
and that side of the, Atlantic; and may our efforts be 
blessed! With this expression of my sincere wishes, and 
with assurances of my respect, 

I am yours, &c. 
K. A. CrEDNER. 


Remarks. —I may be permitted, in this connection, to 
say that the doctrine of endless misery, which is so popu- 
lar in this country, seems not to be in equal favor in Ger- 
many. From the letter above, it appears that the whole 
Rationalist party agree with us in rejecting that dogma, 


* This work is entitled, “Das Neue Testament, nach seinem Zweck, 
Ursprung und Inhalt. Far denkende Bibel-freunde.” [The New Testament, 
weed to its Design, Origin, and Contents. For thinking friends of the 

ible. 

The subjects treated of in the ninety-six pages which I have received are 
“Christianity and Christian Faith; the Doctrine of Jesus; the Gospel; the 
Twelve Apostles ; the Apostle Paul; the Jewish Sects; the Writings of the 
Apostles; the New Testament; the Canon.” These articles are well writ- 
ten ; but, as I may offer a translation of some of them to the readers of the 
Expositor, { shall withhold any expression of opinion upon their theologi- 
cal merits, CTOs SI 
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and in entertaining the belief of the final holiness and hap- 
piness of all men. According to the testimony of Prof. 
Tholuck, as well as of our own countrymen, Dwight and 
Sears, a very respectable if not a very large portion of the 
so called evangelical party in Germany adopt the same 
views. Indeed, we have reason to think that the school 
which maintains the absolute eternity of punishment is by 
no means large, nor remarkable for its learning or piety. 

I am particularly gratified with the account which Dr. 
Credner gives of the existing character of Rationalism in 
Germany. The infidelity and semi-infidelity which have 
been heretofore designated by this name, it appears, are 
already become, or are rapidly becoming, obsolete. Those 
who are now called Rationalists occupy, I cannot but 
think, the true Christian ground. Without calling in 
question or putting to hazard the religion of Jesus Christ 
as a divine revelation, they ‘maintain that the Holy 
Scriptures are to be interpreted, not according to dogmatic 
rules, but according to the universally valid laws of reason ; 
that is, rationally.” On what other principle can the 
Scriptures be safely interpreted? Revelation was made 
to MAN as a rational being, and is therefore to be considered 
as a communication from God to man’s intellectual and 
moral powers. What God has revealed, or whether he 
has made any revelation at all, it is impossible for us to 
know, without the exercise of our reasoning faculties. 
And perhaps there is no volume in the world which, in 
its study, demands their exercise so constantly. 

But, while the German Rationalists contend that the 
Scriptures must be interpreted rationally, they do by no 
means predicate the truth of Christianity on its conformity 
to reason. Christianity is to be received because Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God; and the faith in 
him as such, while it constitutes the badge of the Chris- 
tian, implies in itself the fact, that what he taught is the 
highest and most perfect revelation. Dr. Credner, in the 
sheets of his forthcoming work, which he sent me, ex- 
pressly asserts that he who acknowledges that the doc- 
trines and commandments of Christianity are valid and 
true only because they are conformable to reason, has no 
elaim to the name of Christian ; he is destitute of faith in 
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the divine mission of Jesus Christ. 'The Christian, on 
the contrary, honors Jesus as the divine Teacher, i. e. the 
Teacher sent from God ; and the declaration of our Lord 
himself —“‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me” 
strikes its roots deep into his believing heart. In short, 
Dr. Credner shows, with great clearness and force, that he 
who adopts Christianity simply because it is conformable 
~ to reason, must, to be consistent, embody whatever truth 
is thus conformable to reason with Christianity. Endless 
doubt and contradiction and error would of course be the 
result; and the power of faith, and the joy of faith, the 
certainty, the confidence and peace, which now belong to 
the Christian, would be gone forever. : 
So far as Iam enabled to judge, there is little in the 
opinions of Prof. Credner which should be regarded as 
objectionable. The German mind is quite unlike the 
English, and much freer. It is more speculative in its 
character, and therefore is prone to take wider, and higher, 
and more devious flights. But the effervescence, which 
has been going on for the last half century in Germany, 
is obviously working off, and sounder and more matter-of- 
fact views are clearly gaming ground. Still, Germany is 
not to take up again all the doctrines which she formerly 
- contended for. New views and better views will assume 
the place of exploded dogmas; and, after a season of ex- 
citement and speculative extravagance, of mingled skep- 
ticism and infidelity, we doubt not she will come out, like 
gold purified in the fire, the brighter and the better for the 
process. The grounds of faith will be better understood, 
the principles of criticism and interpretation more clearly 
defined, the word of God more studied, appreciated, and 
loved, and truth itself, in its highest scriptural manifesta- 
tions, more fully comprehended and boldly and effectively 
“proclaimed. 
[ trust the correspondence now opened with Germany 
will prove mutually interesting ; while, on our part at least, 
it can hardly fail of being highly profitable. 1 Tee 
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Art. XX. . 


Dr. Olshausen’s Views on the Eternity of Punishment. 


Biblischer Commentar tiber sammtliche Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
zunachst fir Prediger und Studirende. Von Dr. Hermann Olshausen, 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat zu Kénigsberg, u. s. w. 


In the present state of religious opinions and controversy 
in this country, it cannot but be interesting, and may, 
perhaps, be profitable, to know how the great topics of 
discussion among us are viewed by the ablest and most 
judicious theologians of Germany. ‘This is not the place, 
nor is it now necessary, to canvass their claims to the 
superiority which is universally conceded to them in al- 
most every wall of sacred literature. It is well known 
that, for the last half century or more, every branch of 
study having any bearing, direct or indirect, upon the 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures, has been prosecuted 
there with a zeal and perseverance peculiar to that literary 
people ; so that Germany may well be called, above all 
others, the land of sacred philology, criticism, and exege- 
sis. Nor have its influence and example been lost upon 
other countries. ‘Theological science has received a new 
impulse in Great Britain from this quarter; and, in our 
own country, the direction of the whole system of the so 
called new school orthodoxy may be traced, in no small 
degree, to the same source. Other causes, and among 
them many powerful ones, nearer home, have, no doubt, 
contributed their share in producing the revolution which 
is going on in the religious world around us. But to 
Germany will undoubtedly belong the honor of exerting 
a meliorating and beneficent influence over circles whose 
pride of learning, or self-complacent orthodoxy, forbade 
them to be affected by any humbler, and especially by 
any domestic, power. 

With respect to the actual progress which the Germans 
have made in the pathway of improvement in the system 
of Christian faith, there must, of course, be great diversity 
of opinion; for here men’s prejudices, as well as their 
better convictions, are directly appealed to, and can hardly 

33 
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fail, in some degree, to warp their judgments. All will 
be ready to approve so far as their speculations and their 
results correspond with their own; and as ready to con- 
demn when they differ. But of one thing we feel confi- 
dent, however diverse may be men’s judgments with 
reference to the progress of the Germans in the highway 
of Christian truth, —if they have not already succeeded in 
forming a system of faith far better than is embodied in 
the popular symbols of Christendom, which many think 
to be the case, yet it is not to be doubted by any one 
even slightly acquainted with their theological literature, 
that they have been, and still are, most industriously en- 
gaged in accumulating the materials for it. And well 
may they be indulged in some strange vagaries, and re- 
fined, and perhaps useless, speculations ; since no one cen- 
sures the laborious miner because he brings up dust and 
dross with the pure silver which he seeks. The time of 
purifying will come; and then the world will no longer 
reproach Germany for its skeptical tendencies, and its sub- 
version of the faith ; on the contrary, it will acknowledge 
its obligations to those men whose iron diligence has 
enabled it to see more clearly, and feel more fully, the 
truth and the grounds of revelation ; to attain a deeper in- 
sight into the meaning, and to comprehend more thorough- 
ly the spirit, of the divine oracles ; and, finally, to form a 
better, as it will be a truer and more divine, system of 
Christian faith. 

‘He who can believe that Luther, or Calvin, or the 
council of Dort, or the Westminster assembly of divines, 
saw all revealed truth, and every truth in its just position 
and relative proportions, will of course smile at the thought 
of improvement; but we look forward with confidence to 
a day when many things which they undoubtingly re- 
ceived as the wisdom of God, shall, on the best grounds, 
be discarded, and many other things of which they had 
scarcely dreamed, or which they hastily rejected, shall be 
acknowledged as the living truth of him who cannot lie. 
To such a result many movements, and perhaps we should 
say the predominant tendency of the public mind, both at 
home and abroad, are evidently leading ; and we devoutly 
pray that the time may speedily come when it shall please 
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the God of all grace to give to his church universal 
“beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

In Germany, it is well known, the doctrine of the 
eternity of punishment, which has been so popular in this 
as well as our mother country, has long been looked upon 
by the learned, generally, with distrust, and by many 
entirely rejected. At the present moment, perhaps, we 
should not be far wrong in saying, that there are three 
schools in Germany which differ considerably, if not 
essentially, on this point. 'The German theologians are 
generally divided into the Evangelical and Rationalist 
parties ; but the former seems to us to embrace two rather 
distinct classes, the Evangelical proper, and what may be 
called the New Evangelical. The former class is far the 
most numerous, and may be well represented, perhaps, by 
Tholuck or Olshausen; the latter we judge to be small, 
and would find its representative in Hengstenberg. 
Among the Rationalists the doctrine of endless misery is 
universally discarded. 'Those, on the contrary, who con- 
stitute the New Evangelical party, like our self-styled 
orthodox neighbors, believe in the absolute eternity of 
hell-punishments; while among the proper Evangelical 
school, there exists considerable diversity of opinion on 
the subject: many reject the doctrine altogether; others 
greatly doubt its truth; and some, perhaps, maintain it 
fully, or in some modified form. At least, as Prof. Park 
said of Tholuck, they admit the principle, though it is so 
qualified and limited, and involves so few in the tremen- 
dous doom, that, as Prof. Sears hinted in like reference to 
Tholuck, they do little more than admit the principle. 
The Evangelical party in Germany is orthodox, though, 
if we are correct in what we have said of a New Evangel- 
ical school, it is by no means “after the most straitest 
sect” of orthodoxy. ‘To this party, however, belongs Dr. 
Olshausen, whose views on the eternity of punishment we 
propose to offer in the following article. | 

Hermann Olshausen was born at Holstein, near. Ham- 
burg, in 1796. He prepared for the university chiefly at 
Gliickstadt, and in the nineteenth year of his age entered 
the university of Kiel. After two years he removed to 
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Berlin, where he came into near connection with Prof. 
Tholuck, who, it is said, exerted a most favorable influ- 
ence on his religious feelings and prospects. In 1818 he 
became theological repetent at Berlin, and, in 1822, was 
appointed professor of theology at Konigsberg, whence he 
was called to Erlangen, in 1835, to fill a theological chair 
in the university at the latter place. He has devoted 
himself principally to the study and exposition of the New 
Testament, upon which a commentary, designed particu- 
larly for clergymen and students, constitutes his chief 
work. As yet, this is incomplete, extending only to the 
end of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. Of his 
abilities and character as a commentator, we choose to 
speak in the language of others. ‘He has little sympa- 
thy with the cold commentaries of Rosenmiller the elder, 
Kuinoel, Paulus, Wegscheider, etc. In many respects he 
harmonizes with Liicke and Tholuck. He has not, how- 
ever, that display of philological learning with which the 
pages of Tholuck are fraught, though he is not deficient 
in this respect, having been trained in the severe school of 
Gesenius, Winer, Schleiermacher, etc. He has more 
logical ability and philosophic discrimination than any 
of the New Testament commentators of the evangelical 
school. All his writings which we have seen appear to 
be characterized by the utmost sincerity and truth. He 
seems everywhere to be actuated by a simple desire to 
know and make known the truth as it is in Jesus...... 
Some of the opinions of Olshausen will be regarded in 
this country as fanciful and specious, rather than solid. 
It is unfortunate that he, along with some of the other 
evangelical commentators, has consented even to illustrate 
some of his opinions from such sources as animal magnet- 
ism. It tends to throw discredit on opinions which are 
really solid and well sustained. Such things are, how- 
ever, rare in Olshausen. His commentaries will be 
welcomed by all biblical scholars. They are, perhaps, 
taking their place at the head of all the commentaries of 
living writers on the New Testament.”! Prof. Stuart 


1B. B, Edwards. Amer. Bibl: Repository, Critical Notices vol. x. pp. 
479, 480. I acknowledge myself also indebted to the same article for ie 
brief sketch given above of Olshausen’s life. 
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has expressed a similar opinion of our author. Speaking 
of the higher order of commentary, which, rising from the 
discussion of words and phrases, grasps at once the course 
of thought and the reasoning of the sacred writer, he says, 
“A very distinguished specimen of this kind of commenta- 
ry has appeared from the hand of Prof. Olshausen, of 
Konigsberg...... Indeed, the course of thought, and 
things’ rather than words, are the chief object of this last- 
named writer. He leaves, in the main, the commentary 
on words to his predecessors, and occupies himself prin- 
cipally with the topics and thoughts. This will answer 
a good purpose where the reader is already well in- 
structed in philology; but it must fail, of course, in the 
important end of leading him to philologize correctly. 
Still, the work is adapted to be eminently instructive to 
those who are able to make a right use of it. According- 
ly, it has been received by the serious and judicious in 
Germany, as we have been given to understand, with 
great satisfaction and approbation...... The general 
spirit, and temper, and criticism, which pervade the work, 
are deserving of the most hearty approbation.” ? . 


From what has now been said, it will be conceded, we 
hope, that Olshausen’s views, on a subject so important as 
the doctrine of endless misery, are entitled to the serious 
consideration of both the advocates and opposers of that 
doctrine. We shall therefore proceed to give some speci- 
mens of his mode of treating this subject, and of his 
opinions upon it. The first passage to which we shall 
invite the attention of our readers occurs in his comments 
on the sin against the Holy Spirit.? 

But it may not be amiss for us first to glance at his ex- 
position of this difficult passage of Scripture, — difficult, as 
he acknowledges, partly because it stands so isolated, no 
other passage of the New Testament contributing essen- 
tially to its exposition, and partly because it is in itself so 
obscure, and connected with another difficult doctrine, 
that of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Olshausen seems disposed to 
cast aside; in the outset, all the modes of exposition most 
common among the English commentators. In the first 


2 Bib. Repos. vol. iii. pp. 150, 151, and 161. 3 Matt. xii. 32. 
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place, he thinks all notions of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit must be rejected which would as it to merely 
local and temporal circumstances. R na had de- 
scribed it as “a sin of certain Jews, who, ac 
greatest obstinacy, alleged that the miracles of : 
evidence of which they could not deny, were wrought by 
the devil.”’4 This he calls a strange definition, and marks 
it with a significant note of exclamation. In the second 
place, he would reject every exposition of the passage 
which lessens its moral severity, as if, notwithstanding it 
is couched in the strongest terms, the forgiveness of this 
sin was only more difficult than others. Finally, he 
would exclude every exposition which represents the sin 
against the Holy Spirit as consisting in a single isolated 
act. . For, as the first two methods here alluded to annihi- 
late the deep meaning and eternally abiding character of 
the divine word, and attach the most important moral re- 
lations to mere local circumstances, so the latter obvious- 
ly leads to the most tormenting errors; since one may 
easily commit, insome unguarded moment of his life, an 
act which some expositor or other has described as the sin 
against the Holy Spirit. © was 

Dr. Olshausen, on the contrary, seems to think this sin 
possible in every age and every coaaiy blessed with a 
certain degree of divine illumination, and, if committed, 
absolutely irremissible. It consists, however, not in a 
single act, but rather in a character of ‘sinfulness formed 
amidst opportunities for good, amidst divine aids kindly 
offered but rejected, and amidst li and instruction 
despised and trampled under foot. I passage under 
consideration, he recognizes an allusion to three distinct 
grades of sin, having relation respectively to the three 
persons in the Trinity ; and in the Trinity again he contem- 
plates three steps in the revelation of the divine nature. 
The knowledge of the Father is grounded upon power 
and wisdom,” the knowledge of the Son upon love and 

: - 
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‘ Dogm. p. 921: “Delictum quorundam Judaeorum qui summa pertinacia 
ducti, miracula Jesu, quorum evidentiam negare non poterant, a diabolo 
proficisci criminabantur.” . einds Fis 

® But how, then, does it happen that the Father was unknown before Christ 
came? He expressly said, ‘No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” God was known as a Being of 
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grace, and that of the Spirit upon the holiness and perfec- 
tion of the One divine Being. In the possession of these 
several degrees of knowledge there are also corresponding 
developements of man’s moral nature, which render. the 
several classes of sin possible. Hence the series of. steps 
in sm appears to be conditioned here by the developement 
of the inward consciousness, and the deeper knowledge of 
the divine which is made possible thereby. He, for in- 
stance, who possesses only the common knowledge of 
God, can only sin against the Father. With a still higher 
developement, and in a condition to know the Son of 
man, one can reject the deeper and more inward manifes- 
tations of the divine made through Jesus; while he who 
is capable of knowing the divine in its purest and clearest 
revelations as the Holy Spirit, can harden himself, by 
deep impurity of heart, against the voice of truth, how 
loud soever it may utter forth its warnings or invitations. 
It is not every one, therefore, who is capable of commit- 
ting this sin, since it is the highest exhibition of depravity 
which can here be made. ‘To be guilty of such an of- 
fence, one must be in a condition to receive the peculiar 
blessings which the Holy Spirit imparts, and yet wicked- . 
ly reject them; he must close his heart to light and love, 
and persist in thus doing till the inward susceptibility of 
the divine impulses becomes extinct. Hence a high de- 
velopement of consciousness is no security against sin, 
but the highest sins rather presuppose the most. exalted 
consciousness. tty 
Dr. Olshausen speaks often of the possibility of this sin ; 
but we observe no expression which necessarily implies 
his faith in its actuality. He rejects, almost with con- 
tempt, as we have seen, the notion that it was conmitted 
by the Jews. “This exposition,” he says, ‘‘is the more 
inept, since the gospel history does by no means say that 
the Pharisees, who called forth this discourse,® had com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost: there was only 
the possibility that they might commit it, and therefore 


“power and wisdom,” it is true; but every one must have observed that in 
the Old ‘Testament he is never called the Father. ‘This was a new relation, 
in which God was manifested first and alone by the Son. See Matt. xi. 27, 
and 1 John ii. 23. 54 6 Matt. xii. 24. 
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Jesus warned them.” But we must proceed to our 


_ quotation : ara 
“<The passage upon which we are now occupied is, at 
the same time, the principal proof-text, in positive divinity, 
for the doctrine of the eternity of punishment.’ All other 
texts which treat of an aids xgicvc [eternal damnation] 
are less definite than this, in whic év 1@ aldve wéddovte [in 
the world or age to come] is expressly added. But, in- 
deed, the words aidv, aidvos, (in the phrases eic tor alova, 
aidveos xolorc, in Mark,) as also the expressions «idy obros and 
uéhior, [this world and the world to come] in Matthew, are 
ambiguous. The Bible is generally ignorant of meta- 
physical expressions, and is thus destitute of one for eter- 
nity, equivalent to timelessness, absence of time. All 
scriptural expressions for that idea denote long periods of 
time connecting with each other. The formula eis tov 
aiava [unto the age, or forever] is entirely parallel with 
the others, sig Tos al@vac, eis Tos aiGvac TOY aidrar, [forever 
and ever, or for ages of ages,] which denote eternity a 
parte post, or the rurure considered as indefinitely ex- 
tended ; but ez’ aldvos is equivalent to and tay aidvay 9d 
tay aidvey,8 by which eternity a parte ante, or the Past 
considered as extended, is expressed. Hence aidr is, like 
Diy’, equivalent to aidves HyQ5yy, as the phrase cvrrédeve 
tod «lavos, Which is synonymous with ovrrédeve tor aldrwr, 
shows.’ Since, however, the same expressions are applied 
as well to the timelessness of God as to long-enduring 
time according to the comprehension of the creature ; and 
since the terms xg/ovs, [judgment,] xdlacvg aidveos, [everlast- 
ing punishment,] xg/u«, [damnation,] zg eidor, [everlast- 
ing fire,] stand in contrast with tor) eidé»os, [eternal life,] 
no objection can be brought, on philological grounds, 
against the ceaseless duration of punishment. 
‘But while the general feeling, which the patrons of 
AN droxataotkors roy wévrwy [a restoration of all things] (of 


7 Prof. Tholuck, it will be remembered, predicated his rather suspicious 
conversion to this unamiable doctrine, wholly upon the difficult passage under 
consideration. Tal. 8. 

_ & These phrases are rendered, in our common version, since the world be- 
gan, Acts iii. 21; t the beginning of the world, Eph. iii. 9; and before the 
world, 1 Cor. ii, 7. : 738, 

* Compare the expression t& té2y tH aldvev, 1 Cor. x. 11. 
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whom there have been many at: all times, and in our age 
more than in any preceding one) express against the doc- 
trine of the endless punishment of the wicked, may often 
spring from a weak and sickly moral consciousness, it is 
still, without doubt, also deeply rooted in noble minds ; it 
is an expression of the longing after perfected harmony in 
the universe. Considered, however, merely exegetically, 
it must be confessed that there is no passage of the New 
Testament which affords positive proof that this longing 
will be gratified. The expressions of Scripture which 
designate the resolving of the discord existing through sin 
into harmony (dears, [forgiveness,] xatathayy, [reconcilia- 
tion,] «olérgoorc, [atonement,]) all denote a union with 
evil, and consequently a mingling of good and evil as it 
was exhibited in human nature after the fall. Hence, in 
spirits of the kingdom of darkness, and in men who, by 
perseveringly continued opposition to the invitations of 
grace, have fallen into the same kingdom, these specified 
ideas never, according to the doctrines of Scripture, have 
an application. Should it, nevertheless, be said that evil, 
as something that has become what it is, and is temporal, 
must partake of the universal character of the temporal, 
(that is, cease to be,) and that the cycles of eternity, if 
they bring to evil even a lasting punishment, must final- 
ly themselves have passed away, then one passage of 
Scripture certainly —the obscure [rathselhaften] words, 
1 Cor. xv. 28, (of which compare the exposition,)— 
points to this return of time itself, with all its temporal 
phenomena, into the abyss of eternity, as timelessness. 
But the mysterious character of the words themselves, 
connected with the circumstance that no mention is there 
made of evil and its reduction, can scarcely justify more 
than a conjectural conclusion from them in relation to the 
endlessness of punishment. Besides, the words of our 
Saviour !° remain an alarming proof of the fearfulness of 
sin and its punishment. But, while they prove this, these 
words also afford encouragement; since they promise the 
possibility of forgiveness of sins against the Father and 
the Son,fand consequently for very spiritual forms of sin. 


10 Matt. xii, 32, 
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And, certainly, it is not urging the addition, otre éy 16 
uéMovr aioe, {neither in the world to come,] too far, if we 
conclude that “all other sins can thus be forgiven in that 
world ;” of course, as has been already observed, under the 
general supposition of repentance and faith. Other texts 
are also to be explained in the same way ; as Matt. v. 26, 
compared with xviii. 34. For the being cast into prison 
till he should pay the uttermost farthing, is obviously 
something very different from zglovs aidwoc, [eternal dam- 
nation.] (See the context of Matt. xviii. 34. Luke xvi. 
9, et seq.) 2+ * 

Without now stopping to offer any remarks on our 
author’s views, as yet but imperfectly brought before our 
readers, we shall pass to his comments on that portion of 
Scripture commonly, though improperly, called the para- 
ble of the sheep and goats, ——a passage which has been, 
for centuries, a proof-text for endless misery. Upon the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, the interpretation of 
which must, of necessity, determine the exposition of the 
passage before us, Dr. Olshausen’s views are, like those of 
the great majority of expositors, much confused and ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Such, indeed, is the natural and 
even necessary consequence of the oft-repeated but vain 
attempt to blend in one prophecy, and under the same 
imagery, events so remote in time and so dissimilar in 
character as the destruction of Jerusalem with its accom- 
panying circumstances, and the end of the world and a 
final judgment. Our author is not ignorant of the diffi- 
_ culties which lie in the way of this method of exegesis; 
but his efforts, however distinguished for ingenuity, seem 
to us quite futile either to remove or avoid them. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Olshausen, the formula cuvtédeve 10d aldvog,'” 
_ end of the world, or properly end of the age, may denote 
either the beginning of the Messiah’s kingdom, or of eter- 
nity; or better, perhaps, he seems to think that both of 
these ideas were united in this expression. Thus, the 
coming of Christ was somehow contemplated in imme- 
diate connection with the destruction of Jerusalem, though 
not identified with it. To reconcile the repeated mention, 


"Vol. i. pp. 411—413, 12 Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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in the apostolic age, of the approach and nearness of 
Christ’s coming at the end of the world, our author intro- 
duces several considerations which he deems important. 
It is an essential ingredient, he says, in the doctrine of 
Christ’s coming, that it is to be regarded as possible every 
moment, and by the believer as every moment probable. 
This imparts to the doctrine a higher moral power, and 
excites all generations to more or less watchfulness. The 
promise of Christ’s speedy coming finds also a kind of 
figurative fulfilment in his coming at the death of every 
individual. But these and other considerations, which he 
urges, can do little more than envelope in mist a subject 
which prophecy and history unite to place in the clear 
sunlight. 

Upon the so called parable of the sheep and goats, our 
author’s views correspond, in part, to the prevailing opin- 
ions in this country; while, owing to a more careful 
interpretation of the passage itself, they also, in part, 
widely differ. Throughout the twenty-fifth chapter he 
sees no allusion to the destruction of Jerusalem, and events 
connected with it; nor does he recognize in the passage 
before us a delineation of a universal judgment. It differs 
essentially from the parable of the ten virgins and of the 
servants, which immediately precede it. In those the 
Saviour treats of faithful and unfaithful servants. Hence, 
in this, Dr. Olshausen thinks unbelievers were the subjects. 
He perceives clearly that there were three classes of per- 
sons here represented, —the righteous and the wicked, 
who were subjects of the judgment, and the Saviour’s 
brethren, upon whom no judgment was passed, If this 
passage be a description of the general judgment, then 
who are these brethren, and why are they excluded? If 
révta tz ?Ovn, all nations, comprehends all men, then it 
comprehends believers also. Besides, it is quite unac- 
countable, if the righteous here represented are supposed 
to be Christian believers, how they could say, as they do, 
Lord, when saw we thee hungry? ete. Could they be 
ignorant of their own conduct, and of the fact that what 
had been done to one of the least of the Saviour’s breth- 
ren had been done to him? Nor is this the language of 
Christian humility. True humility consists not in utter 
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ignorance of the good works one has done, but rather with 
the full consciousness of them, coupled with the deep-felt 
acknowledgment that they are God’s, or owing to his 
grace. Its language is, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, but unto 
thy great name; Not I, but the grace of which was 
with me.” Again, our author rejects the idea that this 
passage treats of all men, and consequently of believers 
and the righteous, because the New Testament directly 
opposes this view, by teaching that believers shall not 
come into judgment.” ; 


Nor does the interpretation which confines the passage 


to believers, and excludes unbelievers, appear more grate- 
ful to our author. The expression all nations cannot be 
limited to all nations of Christendom ; nor can it be justi- 
fied by saying that the body of believers will be made up 
out of all nations. Hence the passage cannot be otherwise 
taken than as referring to al/ unbelievers. 'The phrase all 
nations is used in the Jewish sense, as expressive of the 
‘mass of men, the people of Israel alone excepted. But 
the true Israel is the body of Christian believers. They 
come not into judgment, but, at the resurrection of the 
just, enter immediately into the joys of the divine king- 
dom. Idle and unfaithful servants will, indeed, be ex- 
cluded; but this act is not to be confounded with the 
general judgment. From the unbelievers who appear 
before the judgment seat, the brethren of Christ will. be 
separated. 

If it be asked, who among unbelievers can be called 
righteous, the answer is furnished in the Epistle to the 
Romans,'* where the apostle teaches that there are hea- 
then who obey the inward law, and to whom he ascribes 
a righteousness which springs from their doing the works 
of the Jaw. Anexample of this is furnished us in the 
ease of Cornelius, whose prayers were heard in heaven, 
and whose alms were well pleasing to God. No people 
on earth are to be thought entirely wanting in such noble 
souls: even among the most degraded, individuals may 
be found who walk truly according to their light. But 
since, in God’s providence, the gospel of salvation has not 


13 John iii, 18; v. 24; 1 Cor. xi. 31. M4 Chap. ii. 14. 
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yet reached many nations, such persons remain excluded 
from the household of faith on earth, and are not partici- 
pants of that higher religious and moral element which 
the gospel contains; but the spark of a better life, which 
stirs within them, cannot be lost; and, in the separation 
which is to be made between the elements of good and 
evil, they will be introduced into the brotherhood of be- 
lievers. With this brief statement of our author’s views 
on the general character of the passage before us, we are 
prepared for his comment and observations upon verse 46, 
which more particularly relates to our subject. 

‘“‘'The moment which secures to the dio [righteous] 
eternal life; becomes to the cdimarou [wicked] the ground 
of consigning them to xdlaovg aidmoc, [everlasting punish- 
ment.] As he who can love may also become the recipi- 
ent of love, yea, as love is felicity and eternal life, so the 
privation of love is to be considered as infelicity and the 
incapacity for happiness. Hence the discourse here is not 
of arbitrary, positive punishment ; it relates to the punish- 
ment of being without love, — being alone with the love- 
less in the disturbed harmony of the outward and inward 
life, which ever flows from the deprivation of love. Hence 
also the xéAaorg aidveog [everlasting punishment] is not 
identical with exclusion from the wedding :° the expres- 
sion rather indicates everlasting damnation. Nor can the 
force of the contrast be lessened; owing to tw aidwos, 
[eternal life.] But should we go back to the opposition 
of good and evil generally, and avail ourselves of the cir- 
cumstance that good alone is eternal, and rests in the 
nature of God himself, but that evil is something that 
began to exist, and is by no means substantial, and hence 
that the consequences of evil also, as of something tempo- 
ral, can themselves be only temporal,—these considera- 
tions, it is certain, are not without truth; only it must not 
be overlooked that the mode of representation adopted by 
the Scriptures nowhere favors by positive declarations the 
view of the droxatacthou téy TUVTOY, [restitution of all 
things ;] and hence upon this question, in which every 
thing at last falls back upon our views of free self-deter- 
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mination, and its relation to the divine efficiency, it is 
best for one to abide by the mode of expression which the 
Scriptures have fixed for it. But the doctrine of séAaos 


‘aldvws must not be sought everywhere where punishment 


for sin is mentioned; which, indeed, has been done long 
enough already. 

“Everywhere in the New Testament the view of sal- 
vation predominates; therefore, as always, so here, the 
Lord concludes his discourse, not with damnation, but 
with eternal happiness. And, with our eye upon this, we 
will also pass to the consideration of the gospel of love, 
which constitutes us disciples of that love in which are 
disclosed the secrets of God, and with them the depths of 
his purposes of grace. In order to bring the lost to the 
joys of life everlasting, the eternal Word, who came from 
the bosom of the Father, fathomed the abyss of all sins 
and of all suffering, and sealed with his own sacred blood 
the bond of peace, that he might discover for all an eter- 
nal salvation.’ 1 

In our author’s commentary upon the Epistle to the 
Romans, we meet with several passages which throw 
light upon his views relative to the extent of salvation. 
In the contrast which the apostle has so pointedly drawn 
between Adam and Christ, and their influence for evil and 
for good on the human race," Dr. Olshausen cannot fail 
to recognize the elements of a better faith than that com- 
monly held at the present day, although he manifests a 
little unwillingness to receive it. He adopts Augustine’s 


mode of interpretation, in opposition to that of Pelagius;_ 
consequently, mankind is considered, not as a number of 


individuals, who stand or fall each for himself, but as ¢ 
whole, of which the individuals constitute integral parts. 


To this whole, Adam and Christ sustain i in sponding» 
e to | 


relations, the former to the outward, and the latter to the 

inward, life. 'They are the hinges on which the gates c 

the powers of the universe turn; the poles from vhic 

life and death, light and darkness, are streaming 

which manifest themselves, in Wt ie 1g 

alike in the totality and in the individual. Hence be- 
me 
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tween Adam and Christ oscillates the life of the great 
whole, which we call mankind; yea, the life of the whole 
universe ; for Adam’s fall and Christ’s resurrection are 
turning points in the developement of the whole creation. 
Adam, by his sin, opened to this world the kingdom of 
darkness, and in a moment cast the lot of his race for 
thousands of years. Christ, on the other hand, unclosed 
the kingdom of light to mankind, and called forth its life- 
giving beams, and scattered the shades of night, which 
had overspread the world from the day of man’s transgres- 
sion. ‘Thus was the influence of both alike universal. 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness passed over upon 
all; but Christ’s power seems the greater, for Adam 
wrought out an effect merely negative, while that of 
Christ was positive, producing not only the forgiveness of 
“many offences,” ** but also imparting a new and higher 
life. 

The doctrinal tendency of this mode of representation 
is sufficiently obvious; and it is quite certain that our 
author himself was not. unconscious of it. Under verse 
15 he tells us, in a note, that the apostle’s ‘‘ whole repre- 
sentation here given can be employed in favor of the res- 
toration. For, since Adam’s sin became actual to all, its 
power would appear greater than the power of Christ, if 
the wicked were able to resist the latter, while the former 
affected all. But that, he adds, would lead to irresistible 
grace, which the apostle does not teach.” We shall not 
here stop to inquire how our author avoids the doctrine of 
irresistible grace, —a doctrine that, in the system of Au- 
gustine, seems quite indispensable ; but we may be per- 
“mitted to ask how this obnoxious doctrine is more neces- 
sary on the supposition of a universal than of a partial 
salvation. If one soul can be so influenced by the grace 
of God as freely to accept of Christ’s salvation, why may 
not another, and all, without any infringement of their 
moral freedom? Besides, it is worthy of remark, that the 
- apostle’s language was not designed to express the peculiar 
mode by which this influence was to operate; he rather 
intended merely to state facts, and contrast those of an 
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opposite character. The universality of sin he asserted as 
a well-known and demonstrable fact, and assigned for the 
cause of its existence the sin of Adam. So, also, on the 
other hand, he asserted the universality of salvation as a 
fact existing in the domain of revealed truth, and to be 
realized under the gospel; and this fact he predicated on 
the righteousness of Christ. It is absurd to understand 
the apostle as contrasting facts with fictions, realities with 
mere suppositions. If it isa fact that, ‘by the offence of 
one, judgment came. upon all men to condemnation,” it is 
-equally a fact that, by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 

This conclusion seems the more obvious from our 
author’s own concessions. He acknowledges, in a note 
_ under verse 18, that of roidoc [the many] is equivalent to 
atvtec [all.] Now the apostle expressly asserts that as 
by one man’s disobedience the many, 1. e. all, were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall the many, i. e. 
all, be made righteous. Dr. Olshausen seems fully aware 
of the consequences, and tells us very cautiously that in 
order to avoid the doctrine of universal restoration, one 
must assert that the apostle is here speaking of the divine 
purpose in the work of salvation, and not of its results. 
Our author does not say, however, that he adopts this 
rather questionable expedient himself, but assures us that 
this is the only mode by which the Universalism of the 
passage can be shunned. In this we think him quite 
right ; but we doubt whether any man who will examine 
the passage, can feel satisfied with such a mode of expo- 
sition. 

In what the apostle teaches of the final deliverance of 
the creature, or creation, from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God, Dr. 
Olshausen apparently recognizes a doctrine which, for 
extensiveness, far transcends Universalism itself, as com- 
monly understood and preached among us. The great 
question that arises in considering the passage relates to 
the sense in which «riovs, creature or creation, here several 
times used, shall be taken. Among the commentators, 
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there has existed, as all are aware, much diversity of 
opinion on this subject. The word has been understood to 
mean almost everything to which the imagination, set free 
from all rational restraint, could apply it. Sometimes it 
has been taken to signify the angels; sometimes the brute 
creation ; sometimes Christians in general ; at others, Jew- 
ish or Gentile Christians in particular ; sometimes inani- 
mate nature ; sometimes the people of Israel, and at others, 
the heathen world; sometimes, again, mankind universal- 
ly, ete. etc. almost without end.” If we exclude from 
these interpretations all that seem far-fetched and inde- 
fensible, they will perhaps be reduced to two, which bear 
the aspect of probability, and between which the recent 
commentators are divided. 'The word may be explained 
to mean all mankind, the human race universally,\ as 
Stuart and some of the older English divines have done; 
or the physical creation or universe, as Tholuck, Reiche, 
and others among the Germans have interpreted it. Dr. 
Olshausen combines both of these interpretations, and 
maintains that the word must be taken in its largest sense 
as including the totality of all created things, physical and 
spiritual. 

To be able to contemplate this view in the light in 
which it presents itself to our author’s own mind, it will 
be necessary to glance at his mode of thought and repre- 
sentation. Let it be observed, then, that, according to 
Dr. Olshausen, the physical holds a relation to the spirit- 
ual world, like that of the human body to the soul by 
which it is filled and quickened. All life in the creation 
may be regarded as one; and the blossom of this one life, 
which pervades and reigns throughout the created uni- 
verse, is seen in man. Again, the universe is to be 
contemplated as a whole, of which every individual, 
every thing, constitutes a part and member. Now as one 
member of the body cannot be brought to perfection alone, 
and to the exclusion of the rest, without disturbing the 
harmony of the whole, so the church of Christ cannot 
attain its state of perfected glory without involving the 
glorification of the whole universe. Indeed, this one life 
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of the creation, according to the various grades of its de- 
velopement, longs for deliverance from the bondage of 
corruption in which it is held ; and of course this common 
but ‘earnest desire ’’ for redemption expresses itself more 
strongly in unregenerated man than in plants and animals: 
through him, indeed, the whole creation finds utterance. 
Still the mass of men do not know what their longings 
~ and seekings mean; they do not understand the language 
of the spirit within themselves; yea, they often strive to 
repress it, while it is sounding in their hearts ; but what 
they do not understand, is understood by God, who also 
hears the unintelligible prayer. In short, the whole uni- 
verse is groaning together under the burden of corruption. 
Everywhere we meet with traces of an inward impulse 
toward something higher, a longing after perfection.*! 
These may be regarded as mute tokens of what shall 
hereafter be realized at the manifestation of the children 
of God; for in the glorification of the church, the whole 
universe will participate. Or, to take another view of the 
subject, the creation may be considered in two aspects 
and relations, as the o/d creation and the mew. They are 
not to be contemplated as wholly unconnected, although 
they may be placed in contrast. As the new man, for 
instance, is, with all his diversity from the old man, still 
in him, so also is the new creation — Christ and the new 
life which proceeds from him —still in the old universe. 
The old bears the new in its womb, which is gradually 
coming to perfection, and which will first receive its 
birth, its completion, in the death, the passing away of 
the old, which brings it forth. 
Imperfect as we feel this hasty sketch of our author’s 
views and speculations on the passage under consideration 
to be, it will at least tend to show that he is capable of 
far-reaching and comprehensive thought, and that he 
traces in the apostle’s representation of divine truth the 
lineaments of a broad and glorious scheme. The colossal 
magnitude of the idea does by no means induce him, as it 
has many others, to seek out tamer and more common- 
place interpretations: “ the apostle,” says he, “extended 
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his glance over the whole united creation ;” and, while 
he acknowledges that lower views might help to avoid 
some of the difficulties connected with the subject, the 
very grandeur of the thought seems to constitute one of 
the evidences of his method of interpretation. Nor will it 
avail to say that the ancients had no conception of the 
magnitude of the ‘universe such as we now know it to 
possess: they employed terms indicative of the whole, 
whatever may have been their views of its extent; be- 
sides, throughout the Scriptures the earth is represented, 
not as a miserable rust-spot in the mighty watch-work of 
creation, but as the point where the great struggle between 
light and darkness is carried on most decisively ; and hence 
what passes upon earth may also have the most important 
effect upon the universe. 

Whatever may be thought of the truth of our author’s 
views and exposition of this important passage, we do not 
see how any one can doubt that their tendency is directly 
and broadly universal. If the whole creation, animate 
and inanimate, the totality of created things, is to be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, it seems obviously impos- 
sible that any rational being should be excluded from this 
state of glory. But we must now direct the attention of 
our readers to another passage, in which our author dis- 
cusses the subject of man’s final state from a somewhat 
different point of view, and seems to attain somewhat 
different results. 

It is well known what an important influence the ninth 
and eleventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans have 
exerted, and are still exerting on the various forms of 
Christian faith. But here, as in many other instances, 
different individuals have, from the same divine communi- 
cations, derived widely different, if not wholly opposite, 
doctrines. ‘hus some have maintained the doctrine of 
absolute predestination of the wicked to evil, from the 
apostle’s language, while others have defended by it the 
doctrine of universal restoration. In the opinion of our 
author, these constitute the two extremes, both of which 
he carefully seeks to avoid. He seems to regard them 
both as abysses into which the commentator is in danger 
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of being precipitated. The advocates of predestination, he 
says, take the ninth chapter without the eleventh, while 
those of the restoration take the eleventh without the 
ninth. Hence it is only by partial and one-sided views 
that these extremes gained existence. 
There are two portions of the Epistle to the Romans 
which seem to Dr. Olshausen very closely to correspond.” 
‘In the first of these, he says, the apostle considers the 
relation of Jews and Gentiles to the first way of salva- 
tion, the law ; and in the second to the new way of sal- 
vation, the gospel. In the first the universality of sin 
is obviously taught, while the universality of salvation 
seems to be inculcated in the second. But is this last 
doctrine to be adopted? Here our author meets with 
some difficulties, and we cannot do better than to present 
them in his own words: ‘‘Could we indeed,” says he, 
“refer to no decisive passage, besides 2 Thess. i. 9, in the 
writings of Paul, which express the doctrine of everlast- 
ing damnation, yea, were we obliged to confess that there 
occurs in them expressions ** which rather seem to lead to 
the opposite conclusion, still there are in the other writings 
of the New Testament, for instance in the discourse of 
our Saviour himself,?* and not merely in parabolic lan- 
guage,*> passages so decisive in favor of this doctrine, that 
we must be very cautious of setting the apostle Paul in 
conflict with it.” The business of the expositor, Dr. 
Olshausen thinks, is to obtain the true sense of a passage ; 
but he has reason to be doubtful whether he has found it, 
if it stands in open disharmony with other passages of 
Scripture. Now this is the case here. Nor is it enough 
that the connection harmonizes with the assumption of 
the restoration, since the passage is capable of being ex- 
plained without such an assumption. Besides, it must be 
conceded on all sides that Paul is far from combating the 
doctrine of everlasting damnation, although he does not 
render it particularly prominent, or from preaching plainly 
the doctrine of the restoration. 
_ Our author has before intimated that on the question of 
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the ultimate condition of the wicked, everything falls 
back upon our views of free self-determination, and its 
relation to the divine efficiency, and hence on the passage 
before us he takes occasion to discuss this point at some 
length. He remarks that there are two series of appa- 
rently contradictory representations of the relation of man 
to God, running throughout the Holy Seriptures. Ac- 
cording to one series, everything seems to depend upon 
man, — his condition upon earth, as well as his eternal state 
in the world to come. The law with its blessing and its 
curse was given him, and he is represented as responsible 
for every act and the developement of his whole life. 
The highest commands are imposed upon him with im- 
perative force, ‘“ Be ye holy; be ye perfect; ” and of the 
unbelieving and unrepentant it is said, ‘‘ Ye would not.” 
Thus man appears as altogether the master of his own 
fortune and destiny. But at the same time the Scriptures 
present us another series of representation which seems to 
stand in perfect contradiction with all this. According to 
this last series, it is expressly said that God worketh in 
man both to will and to do of his good pleasure.** So 
our Saviour teaches that all that his Father gives him 
shall come to him; that no one can come to him unless 
his Father draw him, unless it be given him of his Father ; 
and without him one can do nothing. Again it is said, a 
man can receive nothing (and therefore neither the true 
nor the false) except it be given him from heaven.”” Here 
man appears no longer the master of his own fate, but the 
Almighty, who works everything in all. Hence all the 
saints, with the apostle Paul at their head, acknowledge, 
“ By the grace of God Iam whatIam.” God constitutes 
the beginning, the middle and the end in the work of 
conversion ; he gives the grace, and causes man to em- 
brace it at first, and to hold it fast unto the end. In short, 
all is of God, and nothing of man. 

But the divine efficiency does by no means annihilate 
human freedom; yea, it rather perfects it. God works in 
the good and holy, not without their will, but in it, and 
fills it with that energy of a higher world which they 
feel within them. Hence he can work in them both to 
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will and to do, without their ceasing to be free; yea, they 
first become truly free through such efficiency. The 
whole world of good angels, as well as just men made 
perfect, will and are able to do nothing from themselves, 
but all through God ; and still they are free, yea, among 
creatures, alone free; for he works in them as in those 
whom he has determined to self-control and freedom. 

Were the divine efficiency confined, as in the preceding 
instances, to the good alone, much the greater part of the 
difficulty would be avoided. But the Scriptures seem to 
represent the Almighty as not merely foreknowing all evil, 
but also as doing it. Yet were their declarations limited 
to the first mode of expression, they would still be suffi- 
cient to involve the truth of the second ; for the knowledge 
of God cannot be conceived of as separated from his 
efficient power, in accordance with the harmonious action 
of all his attributes. In the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment there are numerous instances of the divine fore- 
knowledge of evil. So also in the New Testament, 
Jesus knew who would betray him, and still chose Judas 
among his apostles; he foreknew Peter’s denial of his 
Master, and warned him of it, and yet it came to pass as 
the Lord had foreseen and foretold. Besides, it is express- 
ly said, “I form the light and create darkness, I make 
peace and create evil. I, the Lord, do all these things.” 
Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done 
it??? ®° He hardened Pharaoh, and awakened Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; in short, he does what he will, as well evil as good. 
Still we are not to understand the Scriptures to mean that 
God works or wills the evil as evil ; this is the sad prerog- 
ative of the creature. Abstract evil never appears in 
history, but evil persons with their evil acts only enter 
there. These stand in necessary connection with the 
world of good; for in all evil beings, even in the devil 
and his angels, the very powers with which they work 
are, and continue to be, God’s, and at the same time he 
directs: the form in which, and the circumstances under 

*8 Gen. ix. 27; Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 20, 21; xxviii. 29, 30. 

* Isa, XI, ge . 80 Amos iii. 6. 

Le However these passages may appear to our author, they do not seem to 


us to sustain his proposition, nor do we think that the terms foreknowledge 
and foreordination are to be assumed as synonymous, 
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which, they shall manifest themselves. The greatest 
problem, however, and one, perhaps, never to be solved, is 
the ability of created beings to act in opposition to the 
will of God. Still we are obliged to proceed from this 
ability as an axiom, as we do from the creation of the 
world out of nothing. 

Dr. Olshausen maintains an election by grace of the 
saints, but such only as consists with their free self-deter- 
mination, and such, indeed, as seems to us to depend far 
more upon their faith and perseverance, than upon the 
divine grace. Since no man is acquainted with the divine 
foreknowledge, and since God excludes no one from hap- 
piness, although he knows who will exclude himself, 
every individual may regard himself as one of the elect. 
This view of the subject avoids irresistible grace, and 
perhaps, also, the final perseverance of the saints; and yet 
our author would look upon those who attain holiness 
and happiness as, in one sense at least, without merit, as 
the mere work of God, and as carrying along with them 
through every step of their earthly developement the 
negative capability of resisting the divine grace and fall- 
ing away. Thus all merit belongs to God alone, as all 
guilt attaches to man. According to our author’s mode 
of considering the subject, man’s history is no inflexible 
necessity, no physico-fatal evolution; nor is mankind, on 
the other hand, to be regarded as a number of little gods, 
of whom each makes of himself whatsoever he pleases. 
In God, rather, all is necessary, as in man all is free, not 
in mere supposition, but in living truth ; and hence alone 
have the ideas of guilt and of judgment their deep and 
fearful significance. All evil is in the hand of God as a 
foil, and a means of furthering good, and still his anger 
justly burns against it, because it proceeds only from the 
wickedness of the creature, who should be punished by 
justice. “That this punishment can be eternal, depends 
not upon God, but upon the creature, who, since he can 
once resist the divine will, may continue to resist it for- 
ever. Hence the doctrine of the restitution appears in- 
consequent if it assumes, for a moment, the possibility of 
this opposition, and it becomes wholly arbitrary where it 
will cease ; for the opposition of evil may be considered as 
continued at every point of time.” 
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Those of ‘our readers who have followed us thus far, 
are now in some degree qualified to judge of Dr. Olshau- 


-sen’s method of shunning the apostle’s Universalism. The 


~ 


whole argument, subtle as it is, rests finally upon the bare 
possibility of man’s continuing through eternity to oppose 
the divine will. The existence of such a possibility must 
be acknowledged by every one who rejects the doctrine 
of irresistible grace. Inthe same way we might concede, 
and perhaps upon a thorough examination we should be 
forced to concede, that it is possible for every created 
being to sin. The New Testament history shows that 
such a possibility attended our Saviour himself. And 
even our author does not hesitate to acknowledge that it 
is necessary, in order that the creature may possess and 
enjoy his continuance in the law of life as something 
worthy of a free being, and not merely mechanical. 
What then? Shall we construe such a bare possibility 
into the universal fact which it in supposition embraces? 


_ If so, we need not stop with the endless punishment of 


one man, or all men, but may involve in the same doom 
the whole created universe. It is possible for the highest 
angel in heaven to sin, and if possible once, then again, 


and again, and forever. 


_ Were it not for a few important considerations, we 
should not hesitate to concede here all that Dr. Olshausen 
seems to demand. Were man not endowed with a moral 


_ nature, with conscience ; were he not possessed of an in- 


nate and indestructible love of happiness and dread of 
misery ; and were not the whole universe, material and 
spiritual, so arranged and so governed as to reward holi- 


ness, and to punish sin, by outward and by inward means, 


by pains which the body suffers, and by fears which 
spring from, and are nurtured by, a guilty spirit; then 
should we think it possible, not as a matter of subtle 
speculation, but of sober fact, for him to continue to sin 
forever. It is possible for a child to put his finger in the 
blaze of a burning taper ; and if this be possible once, it is 
possible twice, yea, possible indefinitely. But what should 
we think of the argument, based upon this possibility, 
which should be gravely proposed to prove that this child 
would actually continue thus to violate one of the laws of 
its physical being, and to suffer the consequences of such 
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violation perpetually during the period of threescore and 
ten years? It must be confessed that there are many 
metaphysical possibilities, which still imply the grossest 
absurdity, when contemplated as stepping forth from the 
realm of speculation into actuality. And such do we 
coneeive this, here /proposed by Dr, Olshausen, to be. 
But the subject deserves to be viewed in another light; 
for it will readily suggest itself to every careful reader, 
that to establish the possibility of man’s sinning forever, is 
very far from proving the fact that he will do so. It 
must be confessed that, with Dr. Olshausen’s views of 
moral freedom, it is equally as possible for man to cease 
sinning, and to live holily, as to continue in sin. Now 
let the one possibility be set against the other, and it will 
at once appear that if the doctrine of Universalism is in- 
consequent and cannot be aflirmed, so also is that of end- 
less misery. The question, then, becomes one of proba- 
bility. Is it probable that a free being, endowed as man 
is, with all his powers and susceptibilities, will continue 
to war forever against his own conscience, and against his 
own best interests? Is it probable that he will never 
learn that sin is an evil and a bitter thing? Is it probable 
that all the influences of a universe formed in harmony 
with holiness and love, shall be exerted upon a human 
soul throughout eternity in vain? No believer in man’s 
moral freedom, we think, will venture to answer these 
questions in the affirmative. If man be indeed a moral 
being, he is, by the very supposition, capable of improve- 
ment, and the whole economy of God, outward and in- 
ward, is but a treasury of means and influences for evolv- 
ing, by slow but certain processes, his spiritual powers, 
and securing not merely his improvement, but, by neces- 
sary consequence, what is called his perfection. 

On the words, ‘I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ,” * etc. Dr. Olshausen says, ‘‘'The whole passage 
loses its significancy and its deep earnestness, if we as- 
sume that Paul knew that finally every individual of the 
Jewish nation, yea, of the human race, would be happy. 
Hence there lies in these words a strong, indirect proof of 


32 Rom, ix. 3. 
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his conviction that there is an eternal damnation, as he 
expressly says, 2 Thess. i. 9: ‘Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction, * etc.” A similar view of 
this passage is taken by Prof. Stuart, who is still con- 
strained to acknowledge that it is capable of another, and, 
as we think, a better, as it is a truer, meaning. The 
Jews were in danger of a different evil from that of endless 
punishment in the world tocome. Asa nation, (and as 
such did the apostle speak of them,) they were on the 
very brink of ruin: soon were they to be outcasts from 
the wonted favor of God, and to be scattered, a by-word 
and a hissing, over the face of the earth. All this the 
apostle foresaw ; and so great was his love of Israel, that 
he would willingly have been himself subjected to the 
same fate that awaited his countrymen, could he by this 
means have saved them from so fearful a doom. Little 
does our author’s exposition of this passage harmonize 
with the apostle’s words in the eleventh chapter. True, 
he teaches that God hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. But, as Dr. 
Olshausen himself has shown, these words need not and 
indeed cannot well be interpreted to favor the doctrine of 
endless punishment. Indeed, he acknowledges them 
rather favorable to the restoration, since the hardening 
and the mercy may be regarded as only the earlier or 
later election of individuals. This mode of interpreting 
the apostle’s language, he thinks, “gains a very visible 
confirmation from the close of his argument,** where he 
seems to speak only of the ultimate ingathering of all, 
without a word respecting the damnation of any, so that 
the whole discourse ends in the grand idea, — God hath 
concluded them aun (rode aévrac) in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon aut, (rods xévres ;) by which the earlier 
or later experience of the divine mercy is as much ascribed 


* 82 Thess. i. 8,9. Comp. John iii. 36. It is worthy of remark, that this 
passage in 2 Thessalonians is the only one in Paul’s writings on which Dr. 
Olshausen seems to rely for direct proof of endless punishment. Rom. ix. 3 
is only indirect; while Rom. ii. 8, 9, 16, and 1 Cor. v. 13, xi. 32, do not ex- 
pressly mark the doctrine. The whole force of 2 Thessalonians, it should 

e remembered, however, rests upon the word a’dsos, which he acknowl- 
edges to be ambiguous, 

4 Rom, xi. 23—36 
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to all, as the earlier or later disobedience, and the unbelief 
necessarily connected with it.” But we must pass to our 
author’s comments on 1 Cor. xv. 24—28, to which he 
repeatedly refers, and where he expresses his sentiments 
more freely, perhaps, than in any other place. 

“The nature of this rétos [end] the apostle takes occa- 
sion to describe still more definitely, and to place it in 
connection with the @aovela [kingdom] of Christ. This 
whole passage is the more remarkable, as it stands alone 
in the Holy Scriptures. Even the Apocalypse towards 
the close contains no such hint as Paul here gives. Men- 
tion is made merely of the founding of a new heaven and 
a new earth,® (for the restoration of the xticv [creation] 
has already taken place at the appearing,*’) without its 
being shown how the Saviour would stand related to this 
new condition. But, since what is here communicated 
stands so isolated, it embraces great, almost inexplicable, 
difficulties. If we particularly consider the description of 
the faorela [kingdom] of Christ, the apostle, from the 
series of the Old Testament prophecies,” derives the con- 
clusion that the dominion of Christ shall be wnzversal. 
Ali enemies shall be put at his feet; but the last enemy ® 
who will be conquered is death. 'The general resurrection 
abolishes this; consequently, the kingdom of Christ ex- 
tends to this limit. As it is the Father who is putting all 
things into subjection to the Son, so it must of itself be 
understood that he is excepted from the all things which 
are subjected to Christ ; he rather exalts the Saviour, as far 
as he has taken human nature, to himself, and with him 
upon his throne ;* that is, the Father rules through the 
Son. It is evident that Paul, in this representation, makes 
no distinction between the hidden and the manifested 
kingdom. of Christ.” Although evil in aidy obtog [this 


35 Rev. xxi. 1. 36 Compare Rom. viii. 19, 

87 Ps, cx. 1; viii. 7. Upon the Messianic character of these passages 
compare Heb.i. ii. The eighth Psalm in general relates particularly to 
man; but, in so far as the idea of humanity was truly realized in the Messi- 
ah, it also relates to him. ’ 

3¢ In the expression Zoyatos 2y9g0c, reference is not made merely to the 
time of victory, but to the greatness of his opposition, ‘To overcome death 
demands the highest manifestation of Cwm, [life.] ke 

#0) P SCX. 1. 40 Compare comments upon Matt. iii. 2, 
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world] predominates over the good, still even here the 
kingdom of Christ is already inwardly and truly existent, 
and extending itself from day to day. At his appearing, 


- the good will indeed, in the aid» uéiior, [world to come,] 


gain the ascendancy over evil; but evil will be abolished 
first with the general resurrection, which annihilates 
death. ‘This view seems, indeed, to favor universal res- 
toration; for an enemy is not truly conquered till he is 
converted into a friend: the victory of Christ cannot be 
eonfirmed by mere superiority of power, for this he pos- 
sesses already. But death is first truly put away, when 
the tw [life] has attracted every thing to itself: so long 
as the second death *! holds its sway over a part of the 
creation, it seems still to maintain its dominion. But this 
impression is materially strengthened by the farther delin- 
eation of the zédos [end] in verses 24 and 28. In the first 
verse it is said that the Son will deliver up the government 
to the Father, when® he has taken away all power; or, 
in other words, that, as he will abolish all dominion, so 
also his own, and deliver it up to God the Father.* That 
the parallel expressions, dey, @fovcle, Sévauc, [rule, author- 
ity, power,| should denote merely the various classes of 
evil angels, or merely earthly rulers and potentates, is 
obviously maintained without reason; the adjoined. and 
indeed repeated za@c« can indicate only good as well as 
evil; in short, all dominion, without exception, since the 
government of the Son is to be abolished with it. God 
remains sole ruler; for, according to verse 28, the Son 
himself will become subject to him, that he may be 7é 
mékvre ev aéow, [all in all.] 

“But how shall we understand this idea? In taking 
away all dominion obviously lies, at the same time, the 
taking away of all difference, and consequently the resto- 
ration of equality. The Spirit of the Lord effects ina 
proper manner what human folly would, in a mischievous 
way, realize in this sinful world, — freedom and equality 


among men. ‘The possibility and necessity of government 
ti 
4 Rev, xxi. 8. 
“* The second stay [when] is to be considered as preceding the first; the 
xataoyety duvouev is still an act of his government. 
4 Upon @ed¢ xat mero, compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 
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rest alone in this, —that certain beings are destitute of 
self-control and of the knowledge of the highest object of 
the individual and of the whole. Were self-control equal 
in all beings, it might be said all dominion is done away ; 
the ruling principle, the spirit of God, is equally in all. 
The idea would thus correspond to the Old Testament 
prophecies, in which it is promised that the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as with the waves of the 
sea; that no one shall inquire of another, because every 
individual shall know and preserve his relation to the 
whole.** Hence, in the removal of the dominion, we are 
to consider individualities as preserved ; for the discourse 
here is not of the swallowing up of the individual in the 
ocean of the All. For, even of the Son himself, the 
magadoivar tiv Baoweley, [giving up the kingdom,] the 
Snotayqvee tH watel, [being subject to the Father,] is not 
the sinking of the Son, as a personality, into the divine 
substance, (as the Logos was, from eternity, distinct from 
the Father, so will he also remain distinct from him 
forever.) ‘These expressions rather refer only to the 
Messianic dignity of Christ, upon which he first entered 
by becoming man. Only of Christ, as the Messiah, as 
the Mediator and Saviour, can it be said that God has 
subjected all things to him; i. e. that God has delivered 
to him the kingdom: and when now through his ministry 
all is saved, the kingdom ceases; all returns to God; God 
is in all; the Saviour is then only the first-born among 
many brethren ;*° or, vice versa, those who are sanctified 
by him become like him.” But this whole argumenta- 
tion seems to be suitable only when a// is taken in its 
proper sense. For, if there still remains a part of the 
creatures of God excluded from restoration to the image 
of God, it seems necessarily to require a dominion still. 
Whence it happens that the ta 4 6 Ocds th méyte éy naow 
cannot be literally understood otherwise, as it seems, than 
thus, — that in all created things God is the determining 
power of all; accordingly, for the wicked there remains 
no farther room for the will of the creature to resist God, 


44 Isa. xi. 9; Habak. ii, 14. 4 John i. 1. 
46 Rom. viii. 29. 47 J John iii. 2. 
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For should one take ré zé»t« in its full sense, but. limit 
2v maov-to those sanctified through Christ, it seems to be 
altogether arbitrary, since in texts like Rom. ii. 36, 
2§ wirov, xal Ov? adtov zal eis abtov Ta TEYTE, the term is taken 
in its most comprehensive sense. Hence it cannot be 
denied that if there be any passage of Scripture favorable 
to the restoration, it is this. Meanwhile the advocates of 
this doctrine should still not overlook the circumstance 
that neither here nor elsewhere is there a passage of the 
Holy Scripture which expresses openly, and in a definite 
form of doctrine, the final restoration of all wicked men, 
yea, and demons, and Satan himself, —a circumstance 
which is fitted to excite serious consideration whether 
such an acceptation should be the subject of public in- 
struction.” Vol. in. pp. 686—689. 

In a note to the preceding paragraph, Dr. Olshausen adds, 
“'The most plausible mode which can be adopted against 
the explanation of our text in favor of the restoration would 
be this: The apostle was occupied, as was already shown 
at verse 23, through the whole chapter only with be- 
lievers and their resurrection. Hence it might be said 
that the wértes tworomdijcorrae (v. 22) and the éy naa 
(v. 28) must be taken with the restriction to be drawn 
from ‘the whole connection, all believers, all who are in 
Christ. 'That the wicked will rise, and what generally 
will be their fate, the apostle does not here fully determine ; 
and, in this respect, one must complete his view from 
other declarations. Impartiality, however, requires me 
to confess that the first impression of the apostolic repre- 
sentation does not favor this acceptation; not to say that 
the wholly absolute removal of the dominion, and of death 
generally, seems to exclude in fact the continuance of the 
dominion over a part of creation. Meanwhile, the Holy 
Scriptures certainly have, for wise reasons, admitted appa- 
rently contradictory forms of doctrine upon this practically 
so important point; we shall therefore do well to hold its 
hieroglyphic decisions in the indefiniteness in which they 
are given us.” Vol. iii. p. 689. 

We have now finished the task which we had assigned 


4S Compare Rom. xi. 32. 
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ourselves, and might leave our readers to draw their own 
inferences. But, as we have generally abstained from 
making any remarks in passing, we may be indulged in a 
few observations. 

1. It is very obvious that Dr. Olshausen is, in no proper 
sense of the word, a believer in the doctrine of endless 
misery. ‘True, he often speaks in individual passages as 
if he received that doctrine, but in others he appears as 
fully to reject it. Neither do we claim him as a Univer- 
salist. He rather seems to hang in suspense between the 
two antagonist views; nor does he conceive that the 
Scriptures themselves are entirely clear, or indeed con- 
sistent on the subject. He speaks of their admitting ap- 
parently contradictory forms of doctrine in relation to it, 
and advises that we hold its hieroglyphic decisions in the 
indefiniteness with which they are pronounced. . 

2. It is worthy of remark that his criticisms upon the 
words rendered everlasting and eternal, on which the 
doctrine of interminable torments almost wholly rests, are 
decidedly favorable to the general views of Universalists. 
He acknowledges that they do not primarily signify abso- 
lute eternity, but long periods of time, and.also that they 
are ambiguous. But, since they are applied to the time- 
lessness of God, as well as to long time in the view of 
man, and since they are contrasted with eternal life, he 
thinks no objection, on purely philological grounds, can be 
urged against the eternity of punishment. But it is 
equally obvious that no argument can, on mere philologi- 
cal grounds, be urged in favor of that doctrine. The 
word on which the question turns is ambiguous; it be- 
longs, therefore, to the advocate of endless misery to show 
why he takes the word in its highest sense when applied 
to punishment. It may mean endless when applied to 
God, it may mean endless when applied to the life and 
happiness of God’s children; but this furnishes no evidence 
that such is its import when applied to the punishment 
of the wicked. 'That is still to be proved; and, from 
present appearances, it is the last thing which the learned 
advocates of endless punishment are disposed to attempt. 

3. It will be seen, from what has been presented, that 
Dr. Olshausen entertains no apprehension of the final 
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misery of any except those who have sinned against the 
Holy Spirit. They must have enjoyed high opportunities, 
and neglected, or, rather, abused them; they must have 
sunk themselves to a state of depravity so complete that 
they are no longer capable of love, and hence are lost, be- 
cause salvation is impossible, or rather, in fact, because 
there is nothing within them to save. It deserves the 
consideration of the reflecting, however, whether such a 
state is possible to human beings; or whether, if it were 
possible, they must not cease to be human on reaching it, 
and hence be incapable of punishment, how much soever 
they might suffer. 

In common with his countrymen, Dr. Olshausen be- 
lieves that those who die in ignorance of the gospel shall 
enjoy opportunities for receiving it in a middle state be- 
tween death and the resurrection. 

A. We are enabled, in Dr. Olshausen, to see something 
of the spirit of German orthodoxy, and of the manner m 
which German theologians of the evangelical school con- 
template the doctrine of endless misery. It is not with 
them the highest nor the dearest of revealed truths, nor 
do they generally seem disposed to damn every man whe 
disbelieves it. Dr. Olshausen is not afraid to discuss it, nor 
to speak favorably of universal salvation when the sacred 
writers so speak. In this respect he contrasts strangely 
enough with most English and American commentators. 
That his views on the subject are unsettled and vacillatmg 
is very obvious, but he generally seems to speak out free- 
ly and candidly what he thinks. 

We will only add that we have used our best endeavors 
to represent our author’s views and reasonings truly, and 
and if we have failed to do so, we shall sincerely regret it. 

¥.. 50s 
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Arr. XXI. 
Literary Notices. 


1. The Last Days of the Saviour, or History of the Lord’s Passion. From 
the rele of Olshausen, &c. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1839, 16mo. 
pp. 248. 


Tuts is a translation of one part, or division, of the work men- 
tioned im a preceding article, viz. Dr. Olshausen’s Commentary 
on the New Testament. The merely philological criticisms, 
however, which occur in the original, are omitted, and several 
passages are otherwise abridged; but the translator assures 
us that every thing important to the common reader is re- 
tained. 

It is the object of Olshausen, in this part of his Commentary, 
to compose, out of the various accounts in all the four Gospels 
and in the Acts, a complete history of Christ, from his last passo- 
ver to his ascension. For this, purpose, he attempts to arrange 
into a perfect harmony the several narratives of the sacred 
writers, to reconcile their discrepancies, to explain whatever they 
have left obscure, to fill out their fragmentary notices by bringing 
forward the probable circumstances which they have but inti- 
mated or passed over, and finally to lay open the character, 
thoughts, emotions, and internal experience of Christ, and of all 
the personages engaged in the scene. A noble design! but sur- 
passing the skill of man to execute in an adequate manner. ‘That 
Olshausen has often indulged his imagination in combining and 
conjecturing circumstances, and in speculating on the person of 
Christ, and on the mysteries of the spiritual world, is what we 
might expect from a distinguished divine of the present evangeli- 
cal school of Germany. But so pure and warm a spirit of piety 
pervades the entire work, that it can hardly be read without 
quickening the religious affections; and the book is a valuable, 
though perhaps not an unerring, guide to a harmony of. that por- 
tion of the Gospels it embraces, as well as to a knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and antiquities alluded to. As a matter of 
curiosity, also, it may be recommended, since it furnishes the 
English reader with a favorable specimen of the style, method, 
and spirit of the more recent theologians of the Orthodox party 
among the Germans, who have become the objects of so much 
interest on this side of the Atlantic. 

; 37 
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2. The Tusculan Questions of Marcus Tullius Cicero. In five Books. 
I. Contempt of Death. -II. Bearing Pain. III. Alleviation of Sorrow. 
IV. Perturbations. V. Virtue sufficient for Happiness, &c. Translated 
by George Alexander Otis, Esq. Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, Translator of Botta’s History of the War of American Independ- 
ence, &c. Boston: James B. Dow. 1839. 12mo. pp. 316. 


Had the translator done his part as well as the printer has 
performed his duty, this would be a very elegant work in point 
of style, as it really is in typographical execution. A translation 
of Cicero! whose very name is associated with the idea of per- 
fection in the use of language. But, on opening the book, what 
do we find? The words, indeed, are good English; but the 
idioms, phraseology, and sometimes the form of sentences, are 
Latin. The structure and expression of the text are followed 
with a servile obsequiousness, that renders the copy as different 
as possible from the original, in every thing that respects the 
spirit and beauty of its execution. 

\ Still, the English reader can generally trace out the meaning, 
notwithstanding the crabbed awkwardness of the periods, And, 
to those who cannot use the original, the translation offers an 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with a very interesting 
work, and with many important facts in the history of human 
progress towards religious truth. If they wish to know how one 
of the most learned and accomplished minds of all heathen anti- 
quity speculated on moral and religious subjects, let them care- 
fully read this volume. They should go to Cicero himself, and 
not ‘rely implicitly on the representations that modern writers 
give of his opinions and arguments. These have been too often 
colored and distorted, especially by those whose aim it was to 
expose the darkness of the human mind when unenlightened by 
revelation. Dark it unquestionably was,— very dark, compara- 
tively speaking; but yet there certainly were glimmerings of 
“the true light which lighteth every man that cometh inte the 
world,” and which always reveals more or less of the general 
truths that shine so clearly in the gospel. ; 


3. Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of the Oxford 'Fracts. 


Isaac Taylor, author of “ Spiritual Despotism,” &e. &e. : 3 
1840: 1dmo.’ pp. 854. potism,” &c. &e. Philadelphia, &c. 


We commend this work to the attentive perusal of such as 
would learn what was the current Christianity of the fourth centu- 
ry, and indeed of a still earlier period. ‘To those acquainted 
with the author’s former productions, his Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, of Fanaticism, Wc. it is superfluous to say that they 
will find in the present volume the marks of a powerful and clear 
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intellect, and of a pencil that can paint the human heart and 
character to the life. . We feel warranted, from general recollec» 
tions, in pronouncing the picture he has here drawn to be a faithful 
representation of the church in its early age. Having had occa- 
sion, years ago, to plod through the primitive fathers, we felt, on 
perusing this work, as if we were going once more, though with 
a far lighter step, over the same ground that we had formerly ex- 
plored with so much weariness of the flesh and exhaustion of the 
spirits. Like a traveller revisiting a once familiar prospect, we 
seemed again to breathe the same air; the objects that formerly 
drew our attention, the prominent points, the landmarks, again 
rose before us ; and even the old and faintly remembered color- 
ings lay on every part of the scene. We pretend not to judge of 
the accuracy with which minute particulars are set forth; we 
speak only of the general impression that is given. 

The occasion that called forth this work was the following : 
Certain divines, of the University of Oxford, have recently been 
publishing ‘* Tracts for the Times,” commonly called the Oxford 
Tracts ; the avowed object of which is to carry the English 
Church back to the Christianity of the Nicene age, or to the sen- 
timents, doctrines, mode of life, and ecclesiastical usages of the 
first centuries, especially of the fourth. These papers, written by 
some of the most learned and stable of her divines, have exten- 
sively agitated the church in Engiand, and somewhat affected 
her daughter in America. ‘The Tracts themselves we have never 
seen; but we infer, from notices given of them, that the authors 
select, out of the ancient doctrines and usages, only such points as 
they like, or think it prudent to bring forward ; while they pass in 
silence over such parts of the system as they think would be too 
startling to modern ears, notwithstanding that the sanction of an- 
cient Christianity must, of course, cover the whole, or nothing. 
To meet these rather insidious approaches of the Oxford divines, 
Professor Taylor, himself a distinguished member of the Estab- 
lished Church, proceeds to lay open the very charnel-house 
whence they had taken their boasted relics. He attempts to re- 
move the shroud from the church of the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, particularly of the latter, and to expose its systematic 
abuses and its essentially degenerate character, — with all the 
palliations, indeed, that belong to the case, but without any con- 
cealment. There is little hazard in predicting that the exposure 
will prove an effectual preventive, at least with the public at 
large. 1 

“‘ The first five centuries,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ or we might say 
the first three of the Christian history, comprise a sample of every 
form and variety of intellectual or moral aberration of which hu- 
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man nature is at all susceptible, under the influence of religious 
excitement. No great ingenuity, therefore, can be needed in 
matching any modern form Nal or extravagance with its 
like, to be produced from the museum of antiquity.” Nor 
gals this fact surprise us. Even in the time of the New 
Testament, the apostles themselves were obliged to contend 


- 


against pernicious doctrines and practices that were then creeping 


we the church ; and they foretold, in the most explicit manner, 
~ the speedy prevalence of still greater corruptions. The records 


f subsequent ages abundantly verify their predictions. 


‘Our ears have been so much and so Jong used to the sound (re by 
Protestant writers, one after the other, and without any distinct reference to 
facts, and probably without any direct knowledge of them,) of the progressive 
corruption of Christianity, and of the slew and steady advances of supersti- 
tion and spiritual tyranny, that we are little prepared to admit a contrary 
statement, better sustained by evidence, as well as more practically significant 
in itself, viz, that, although councils, or the papal authority, irom age to 
age, followed up, embodied, and legalized certain opinions, usages and prac- 
tices which were already prevalent in an undefined form, it very rarely push- 
ed on far in advance of the feeling and habits of the times; but that, on the 
contrary, it rather followed in the wake of ancient superstition and contem- 
porary corruption, expressing in bulls, decretals, and canons (which were 
not seldom of a corrective kind) the will or temper of the ecclesiastical 

....; This is especially the case in reference to the subject which we 
_ have now before us; nor do I at all hesitate to affirm that pages and pages 
“again may be adduced from writers of the second and third century, which, 
suppressing names and incidental allusions, an intelligent reader might ea- 
sily suppose to have been taken from those of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury. hat, then, Iam peculiarly desirous to place in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, is the fact hake instead of a regular and slow developement of error, 
there was a very early expansion of false and pernicious notions, in their ma- 
ture proportions, and these attended by some of their worst fruits. . This, 
then, is the very point and hinge of our argument; and in making good the 
weighty allegation, I shall use not only all requisite diligence of research, 
but, as I trust, a strict and conscientious impartiality... . 

“In making good my general allegation, I shall adduce evidence in proof 
or illustration of the following five propositions, which, if established, may be 
held to'supersede much of the argument otherwise requisite in reference to 
points now actually under discussion ; at the same time, the passages to be 
cited will afford the means of exhibiting in its true colors the general condi-° 
tion of the ancient church, moral and religious, and will therefore serve to 
dissipate the illusions that are apt to surround the objects of remote antiquity. 
My propositions are,— 

“1. That the lapse of eight hundred or a thousand years exhibits very lit- 
tle, if any, progression in the quality or extravagance of those notions which 
gave support to the practices of religions celibacy ; and that the attendant 


abuses of this system were nearly or quite as flagrant at the earlier as at the 


later date. 


_ “2. That at the very earliest time, when we find these notions and prac- 
tices to have been generally prevalent and aceredited, they were no novel- 
ties, but had come down from a still earlier era, 

“3. That as these notions and practices are of immemorial antiquity, so 
‘did they affect the Church universal,— Eastern, Western, and African... . 
“4. ‘That these apinions and practices, in their most extreme form, re- 
ceived an ample and explicit sanction, and a solemn authentication, from all 
wi —s . ¢ 
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the great writers and doctors of the church, during the most prosperous and 
enlightened age of any preceding the reformation ; and that, on this head, 
popery has no peculiar culpability. ry 
“5. That the notions and practices connected with the doctrine of the su- 
perlative merit of religious celibacy were at once the causes and the effects 
of errors-in theology, of perverted moral sentiments, of superstitious usages, 
of hierarchical usurpations; and that they furnish us witha eriterion for esti- 
mating the general value of ancient Christianity ; and, ina word, afford rea- 
son enough for regarding, if not with jealousy, at least with extreme cau- 
tion, any attempt to induce the modern church to imitate the ancient church.” 
pp. 103—107. ¥ tig 
It will be seen that the author proposes only the celibacy, and 
we may add the monkery, of the ancient church, as the direct 
object of his illustrations ; but these two features extend so widely 
over the entire system to which they belong, that in tracing them 
out we obtain, from time to time, clear glances at the general 
character of the Christianity professed and taught at that period. 
We again commend the work, as one of the truest exhibitions of 
ecclesiastical antiquity that we have seen in our language. 


4, An Historical Presentation of Augustinism and Pelagianism, from the 
Original Sources, by G. F. Wiggers, D. D. Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Rostock, ete. Translated from the German, with notes and addi- 
tions, by Ralph Emerson, Prof. of Eccl. Hist. in the Theol. Sem. Andover, 
Mass. Andover: &c. 1840. 8vo. pp. 383. 

The question between Augustinism and Pelagianism, under 
some of their modifications at least, has been the great subject of 
internal conflict in the church, from the beginning of the fifth 
century down to the present time. The original state of man, 
his fall, original sin, total depravity, moral inability, free-will, 
foreordination, eternal election and reprobation, irresistible grace, 
the nature of regeneration, &c. are the points it involves, but 
has not settled, and probable never will completely settle. ‘The 
dispute, in which this far-reaching question was first agitated in 
the church, forms what may be called a transition point in the 
developement of religion: the current system of doctrine has 
never since been precisely what it was before. A complete and 
faithful history of that controversy, in which nearly all the ground 
was traversed that has as yet been surveyed, must of course fur- 
nish the reader with the means of tracing the origin of many of 
the doctrines embraced, of defining their original grounds, and of 
estimating their value to a certain extent, by the arguments that 
were employed in their behalf before the ingenuity of ages had 
succeeded in sophisticating them. 

Such a history we think is presented to us in the work under 
consideration. It appears to have been written in the thorough- 
going method of the German scholars, exhausting all the original 
sources of information, and combining the materials with a judg- 
ment unbiased in favor of either party. The completeness of 
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the preparatory research, and the scrupulous care of the execu- 
tion, may be judged of from the following advertisement : 


“For a complete survey of the progress of the controversy,” says the au- 
thor, “I first read cursorily, and in chronological order, the controversial 
writings of Augustine against the Pelagians. Ithen read them a second 
time, and very carefully took extracts. After this, I read his other chief 
works, extracting from them what seemed needful for my purpose. . I then 
turned to the few extant writings of Pelagius, studying and extracting as be- 
fore ; and then toall the remaining productions (partly in the smallest frag- 
ments,) both of the disciples and the opponents of Pelagius, as Celestius, 
Julian, Jerome, Marius Mereator, and others; and also to the very impor- 
tant ordinances of the emperors, and the canons and decrees of councils, &c. 
that pertain to the subject. Afier this I went to the construction of my 
work, and in such a manner as, without looking at any later writers, to 
draw from the sources with which, by long intercourse, I had gained a familiar 
acquaintance. But before"I had completed my labor in this respect, I com- 
pared all that has been written of importance on the subject in ancient and 
in later times, and profited much by the information thus gained.” pp. 15, 16. 


The period embraced in this work extends from about A. D. 
411, when Pelagius and Celestius went into Africa, to A. D. 431, 
when the Celestians were condemned in the third general coun- 
cil at Ephesus. A brief examination, however, is added, of 
the opinions of the fathers previous to Augustine, in regard to 
the contested doctrines. A second part has been published, in 
German, following down the controversy through the dispute be- 
tween Semipelagianism and Augustinism, to the second synod at 
Orange, A. D. 529; but this part has not been translated. 

The notes and numerous additions by the translator (all of 
which are sufficiently distinguished from Dr. Wiggers’ language) 
are generally valuable, and evince a resolution to be strictly im- 
partial. It appears to us, however, that at times there is a little 
leaning in favor of Augustine ; and, in one or two instances, we 
have thought there was a somewhat striking oversight of some of 

~ the plainest facts in ecclesiastical history, —as when we are re- 
ferred to Origen’s doctrine of original sin, (i. e. sin in the pre- 
existent state,) in proof that the elements of Augustine’s theory 
were already in the church. Nor do we think the translator has 
paid sufficient regard to well-known tendencies in the human 
mind, when he pleads that Augustine’s later notion of the com- 
plete thraldom of the will cannot have been derived from his 
former Manichean sentiments, because, on leaving the Manicheans, 
he inclined, at first, to the doctrine of free-will, and even zealous- 
ly maintained it. Now nothing would be more natural, or more 
consistent with experience, than that, on breaking away from an 
abhorred heresy, his opinions should at first turn violently in the 
opposite direction ; but that the former habits of thought, which 
had been so long indulged, should subse only, ume their in- 
fluence, and unconsciously affect his conclusions. On the whole, 


? 
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however, we have found scarcely a fault worthy of mention, even 
in the translator’s part of the book; and, taking the work asa 
whole, we cannot but regard it as an invaluable contribution to 
the dogmatical as well as historical literature of religion. If we 
do not mistake the power of its influence, it will aid on the work, 
which is now in progress, of thoroughly breaking up the old 
creeds of the so called orthodoxy, and of introducing more lib- 
eral sentiments among the popular sects. 


Art. XXII. 
The Power of Prayer. 


A wivow knelt, at eventide, in the holy act of prayer, 

Amid the young and sireless band entrusted to her care: 

Meekly and trustfully she sued before the Power divine, 

Yet closed each prayer with these deep words, — “‘ Lord, not my 
will, but thine.” 


She prayed for all this sorrowing world, its sinners and its saints, 
For every stricken heart, too weak to utter its complaints: 

She prayed for blessings to descend on every human head, — 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, the dying, and the dead. 


She prayed —her little ones drew near for all the fatherless, 

And, with clasped hands, besought our Lord her tender flock to 
bless, 

And with the needed strength to nerve her faint and erring heart 

To train them in the way from which they never might depart. 


She prayed —her voice grew tremulous — for one who long had 
been 

A reckless wanderer from her arms, a reveller in sin, — 

Her first-born son, who scorned alike her prayers and her reproof, 

And from his home and God, for years, had coldly kept aloof. 


She prayed; and the warm eloquence of stung but hoping love 
Bore on its swift and fervid wings these heart-wrung words above: 
“O Lord! my Lord! thou yet wilt have compassion on my tears, 
Nor turn to dust the lone desire of all my widowed years. 


‘tHe is my child, —he was the first fair blossom from thy hand, 
Pure as the snow-drop when the spring first breathes upon the land: 
He loved thee ere the blight of sin had fallen on his soul, 

Or vile companions had enticed to drain the maddening bowl. 
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ay know, dear Saviour, thou hast borne with scoff, an 


And deeply have these insults pierced and rankled 
I know that justice calls aloud for vengeance on his 


Yet save him, Lord! nor vainly let thy widowed suppliant 


JO by the holy water poured upon his infant brow, 

When, with rapt soul, I breathed to heaven the dedicating von 

And by the prayers and by the praise of his unsullied yout! 

I pray thee call him back again by thine all-saving truth. S 
y 


“ By all my heavy, darkened days, by all my sleepless nights, 
When striving with this cankering woe, that every p 

blights, Pike re ? Se 
By the last boon his father craved ’mid dissolution’s pangs, 
I pray thee snateh my dying child from out the tempter’s fangs. 


4 as 
“ Call home the prodigal, —a feast of love awaits him still; = 


Yet pardon this weak heart, if aught it asks against thy will. ¥ 

Oh! frenzied is a mother’s love, —such frenzied love ts mine; ‘ 

Yet ok it yield its strength to thee: ‘Lord, not my will, but 
thine.’ ” : 


A ery is heard; a loathsome form in tattered garb draws near; 


A sobbing voice breathes “ Mother” in the widow’s startled ear! 


O, doth the mighty God at last her sad petition heed ? 
He doth, he doth, and answers it, in this her hour of need. * 


The wanderer weeps upon her neck, hot, penitential tears 3 


_ He had come back, with callous heart, to bid farewell for years, 


_ “When that wild prayer his bosom pierced, like lightning from the 


heaven ; 
And now, as when a little child, he prays to be forgiven. 


O, ye who mourn o’er blighted hopes, o’er loved ones gone astray, 
Do ye, like him who craves for bread, importunately pray ? 
Though many blessed gifts are ours without our anxious thought, 
There are some boons that with our prayers and tears alone are 


bought. 
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Arr. XXIII. 


The Fear of Death. 

Tie question often occurs, Whence is it that the fear of 
death now exercises so strong and paralyzing an influence 
on the mind? Christianity is in the world, reason has 
become enlightened, science has opened her stores, and 
silently speaks of a power at the helm whose wisdom and 
goodness are commensurate witli omnipotence; a voice 
from heaven has’proclaimed that the ‘dead shall rise,” 
and that “in the resurrection they shall be as the angels 

of God in heaven.” And yet, after all this, we fear, and 
cherish doubts and misgivings that shut out the blessed- 
ness of all these divine revelations. We listen not to the 
murmurs of the streams of Paradise; we dwell not on all 
that shall be given us in the fulfilment of that glorious 
promise of becoming like the angels in heaven; there 
floats no music from those unseen realms to gladden our 
sojourn here, and our exit hence ; but unreal and unfound- 
ed terrors triumph over faith, and bow our reason to the 

dust. Light is in the world, and we walk in darkness. 
A mystery, lying in our onward path, has power to make 
us cowards as we approach its secrets. A dread some-_ 
thing, that comes not within the scope of reason, or the 
senses, makes us quail and shrmk. The skeleton at the 
ancient Egyptian feasts is a not unapt emiblem of the 
spectre that haunts the human heart, sitting there in its 
silent gloom whenever the cup of joy is raised, and still 
more sternly frowning when the bitterness of life is min- 
gled inthe draught. Yet the old Egyptian was a merrier 
being than many of our day who profess a bright and 
consolatory faith; for he ate and drank, and his ghastly 

‘companion served only to fix his heart more resolutely on 
the pursuit of pleasure, and on the attempt to crowd into 
the fleeting moments all possible enjoyment. With most 
of the ancients, the view of death only incited them to 
‘make the most of existence, and to banquet and revel 
while the warm blood was yet in their veins, before the 
, 38 ; 
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frost should lie heavily on the full pulses, and a chain, 
not to be broken, should bind the revellers down to un- 
awakening sleep. 

It seems, from their records, that the men of older 
time looked upon death with less of dread, and placed a 
lighter value on life, than those of our day, although their 
hopes of immortality were few and faint. In their san- 
guinary battles they showed no mercy. The gladiator 
died for hire, to please the elité of the comparatively 
polished Romans; and in the ‘“‘ most palmy state” of the 
empire, money and murder were the joint stepping-stones 
to distinction and power. See the thousands who fell at 
the will of capricious tyranny, when the community 
looked coldly on, and its moral sense was too firmly 
hampered and bound to rise against the monstrous in- 
justice. Life, plebeian life, has been poured out like 
water in the streets of haughty and classic Rome, and her 
patrician. sons, and those whose seal of nobility was 
stamped by Heaven on the soul, were stricken down, at a 
whim of the moment, by the arm of temporary authority. 
And they met death as one of the events of life that 
might overtake them at any hour: when it came, there 
was no shrinking, no vain regrets, no lament for the un- 
avoidable evil, no fear of a dark futurity. We even be- 
hold them in their closets, reasoning on the moral right 
to die, and, when physical suffering threatened, coolly 
putting in force the results of that reasoning. Much as 
we condemn suicide, and deserving as it is of all eondem- 
nation, we cannot but yield somewhat of admiration to 
the courage that could dare to rush uncalled upon that un- 
known, which, with all the aid of gospel light, we too 
often fear to enter when the voice of divine wisdom calls 
us to walk among its mysteries. But there is another 
class among the ancients which demands our unqualified 
admiration, —they who come to us, wearing on their 
brows the impress of a gentler and truer philosophy ; they 
who worshipped virtue for virtue’s sake, and cultivated 
the ideals of the soul, and, wrapt in their sublime and 
mystic contemplations, saw the approach of death without 
dread, and even clothed the spectre with their own beau- 


tiful serenity and indwelling repose. These were the 
X rt 
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spirits that have left on earth traces ‘of superhuman loveli- 
ness. Like the fabled Huma, they touched it with un- 
resting wing, and then soared to their home in the skies; 
but, where those bright wings faltered for a brief space, 
there have arisen flowers of undying fragrance. 'These 
were those who threw over the grave the charm of poet- 
ical thought. ‘They feared not the phantom that haunts 
our later days. 'The shadow of the coffin did not shut 
out the sunlight from above them, nor did the grave- 
worm wind among the verdure by their wayside. Death 
was to them but the angel of repose, gentle, peaceful ; and 
their thoughts found expression in gentle and cheerful 
imagery. _The beautiful youth laid to slumber with pal- 
lid roses on his brow, the weeping boy with drooping 
wing and inverted torch, or the touching hope of immor- 
tality told by the butterfly emerging from the chrysalis,— 
these remain to speak of the beautiful and trusting 
thoughts of those whom in our false pride we term igno- © 
rant heathens. But we might well learn from them a 
good lesson. They put us to shame, with our boasted 
privileges and stronger light, and, in this particular, we 
might well sit at their feet and ask instruction. If their 
philosophy was vague and mystical, it taught them to 
endure evil and meet death with calmness. They de- 
spised the earthly frame, trampled on its gratifications, and 
turned a deaf ear to its complainings ; and when the hour 
of its separation came, the dust did not clog the ascending 
spirit. That change was but the releasing of fettered 
energies, the unfolding of the wings of the soul, the re- 
turning of a pure flame, that had burnt awhile in censers 
of clay, to its original fount ; and the hour came not with 
gloom. ‘They reasoned calmly on their hopes of immor- 
tality when the poisoned cup was at their lips, and in the 
final wearing out of the despised material portion, “re- 
joiced at being about to return the divine to that divine 
Whole that fills the universe.” 

These, it may be said, were the leaders, and not the Jed. 
These were the teachers, and not the taught. ‘T'he mass 
were slaves of the lowest superstitions, the worshippers of 
unspiritual deities, the slayers of hecatombs, and the con- 


| ‘sulters of oracles. True, such was the blindness God 
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permitted in those days. The outpouring of truth was 
meagre, both to philosophers and people, and the lore of 
the schools was not understood beyond their boundaries. 
Science did not walk forth, as now, and shake hands with 
the laborer in his field, and the artisan in his workshop ; 
nor had revelation opened her truths upon the world, so 
sublime that the noblest intellect bows down in awe be- 
fore them, and. yet so simple, that “he who runs may 
read.”” We, in our days, unfold the secrets of the universe, 
and mark the wisdom that guides the mighty machine- 
ry, and the beneficence that provides for the well-being 
of the frailest atom of insect life, and yet shudder at meet- 
ing an event which that same wisdom and beneficence 
have ordained, because the finger of silence is on its lips, 
and it returns no answer to our eager questionings. Why 
is this? Has the cultivation of the intellect weakened its 
strength? Has the mind, in her boasted acquirements, 
been rearing an imposing frabric, beautiful, and magnifi- 
cent, yet with fragile foundation, trembling over a yawning 
mine ? 

Itis not from science and knowledge that man learns 
distrust. It is not from the works of his Creator that he » 
learns to dread that Creator, or to doubt his own immor- 
tal destiny. As far as the laws of nature have been re- 
vealed, their language to the troubled soul is that of our 
Saviour to the vexed waters, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” The 
stars, in their unerring orbits sing the song of. hope; the 
sap, creeping noiselessly through the minutest fibre of the 
tiny plant, and the lightning, sending health through the 
poisoned air, — these utter only the voice of trust. The 
wisdom and goodness there revealed are earnests that 
every hope which that wisdom has suffered to unfold of 
the high and holy destination of the soul, shall meet its 
sure fulfilment ; and that, when its little earthly day is 
done, and God calls it to walk among the shadows, the 
night shall be as noonday, and the mystery full of glorious 
realities. 

Nor from the Bible do we gather dismay. Death is not 
there presented as the subject of terror. It is spoken of as 
a repose from suffering and toil, a total emancipation from 
the evils of life. ‘ They rest from their labors ;” ‘‘ They 
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lie down, and are at peace ;” “‘'They go where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” In its 
beautiful language, the dying Hebrew of old was “ gath- 
ered to his people.” He went not down to the grave in 
solitude. In the mansion of repose, he waited, not alone, 
for the dawning of the resurrection, but with “his peo- 
ple.” The sense of kindred and relationship was with 
him, even to its precincts, and the assurance that his dust 
would mingle with beloved dust, and that, perchance, in 
the shadowy land that lies between death and immortality, 
familiar forms, with their unchanging love, would wel- 
come the newly disembodied being. This thought alone 
could throw a ray oyer the darkest gulf.. The warlike 
kings of Israel “slept with their fathers,” when the 
stormy days of battle and rule were finished. “ Slept 
with their fathers!” ‘To the heart ‘this is a most sweet 
and touching expression; to the poetic fancy, a most in- 
teresting figure. ‘The sturdy warrior throws off his fierce 
passions with his coat of mail; the king lays aside his 
lordly will, together with his crown, and lies down in the 
renewed quiet of a long-interrupted repose by the side of 
the guardian of his childhood; and, perchance, ‘in that 
long rest, the “childhood of the soul” is again given back 
to the sleeper. Such are not the images that incite dis- 
may, and arm death with a sting. Why have we learned 
to throw our own morbid feelings over that event, and 
clothe its approach with the terrors of a diseased imagina- 
tion? Why, when earth grows dark with faded hopes, 
when the spirit faints with an unappeasable thirst for the 
beautiful it cannot find, and the soul sends out from its 
depths a vain longing for love which has no home below 
the skies, — why do we shrink from the way that leads 
to these long-desired and fruitlessly-sought ideals ? 

When “‘ He who spake as man had never yet spoken” 
had come with the credentials of the approved Messenger 
of God, and was questioned concerning the world beyond 
the grave, he said that they who entered there should 
“be as the angels which are in heaven.” And, again, 
‘ Lazarus sleepeth ; I go that I may awake him out of his 
sleep;” “(She is not dead, but sleepeth.”’. It was not the 
will of his Father that he should reveal the mysteries of 
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that slumber; but his words convey no intimation of 
aught to be feared. On the contrary, every thing sooth- 
ing and consolatory is naturally associated with the gen- 
eral tenor of his language. He, too, died, and lay in the 
grave. Why should faith fear to tread where her glorious 
Founder passed? Why should mortal weakness tremble 
at that which he foreknew, yet never turned aside from 
one purpose to avoid ? we 

Whither, then, shall we go to find authority for our 
fears? Whither, if not to our own timid spirits and un- 
regulated thoughts; to habits of thinking and feeling in- 
culcated in childhood, and afterward self-indulged; to 
that principle within us that shrinks even from physical 
pain, and stands appalled at the appearance of it that often 
surrounds death; and to the fearful images which the 
fancy of the poets of a gloomy creed have seen fit to call 
up to people the world of spirits? 

Many of our habits of thinking are formed before we 
are aware of the manner in which they creep upon us, 
and many feelings become too deeply rooted in the child 
for the reason of maturer years to supplant, — such as the 
fear of disembodied spirits, the horror of death, and per- 


~ haps others of like character. Some weeping friend lifts 
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up the infant to look on a familiar countenance as it lies 
in the stillness of the shroud and coffin: it is told, that 
is death ; and the mischievous consequences to the young 
mind come not into the thoughts. The little creature 
knows not what is death; but he sees the eyes closed, 
and, notwithstanding the unwonted apparel and the 
strange, gloomy box that holds his’ friend, he deems it 
sleep. He speaks: no answer, no sign of recognition flits 
over the pale features. Kindness and smiles were always 
before called forth there by the sound of that young, soft 
voice. ‘The child is bewildered, and looks around to his 
supporter. He is told he may touch the face. One mo- 
ment the little warm, plump hand rests on the marble 
eee and then it is withdrawn with a ery of irrepres- 
sible terror, and he turns to hide from the awful, myste- 
rious thing which he cannot comprehend, but which he 
has now learned to fear. Will not that child ever after- 
wards dread death? Even when years have passed, and 
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given to the mind its full strength, and. to reason its de- 
velopement, and: when faith itself has been kindled in 
the soul, will not that scene retain its unhealthy influ- 
ence? ‘This is no vain supposition. Other circumstances 
contribute also to foster gloomy apprehensions of the sub- 
ject. Fearful creeds no doubt do their part ; but’ much 
is done by other causes. One, which we wish particular- 
ly to notice, is the insignia of terror stamped upon all that 
pertains to the grave. In one form or another they are 
almost continually before our eyes, and they conspire to 
conjure up in our bosoms a constant and paralyzing dread. 
The neglect of our grave-yards, the desponding tone’ of 
the epitaphs, their fearful admonitions, whence all hope 
seems to have taken flight, —these not only show the 
current of feeling, but aid in producing and maintaining 
it. Witness an inscription which we give from a country 
grave-yard, —a dreary field, within the sound of busy 
life, yet desolate as the heart of a mourner when the first 
clod sends up its knell from the coffin. It is but one of 
many such : 

“ What these dreadful glooms conceat 

Fancy’s glass can ne’er reveal! 

Awful moment! who shall tell! 

Empty vapor! life, farewell!” 

We have glanced at the funereal emblems of some of 
the ancients; and we think a cheerful-looking urn, or 
graceful column, or flowers smiling from the grave, would 
do much to accustom the mind to think hopefully and 
trustfully on death, and to dispel the dark visions with 
which the grave has been surrounded. We are glad to 
perceive that the good sense and the good taste of the 
community seem to be awaking on this subject. Our 
most humble and secluded burial-grounds are gradually 
assuming a more winning aspect, and trees, and flowers, 
and neat, white headstones look out from their enclosures, 
as symbols of hope. In our cities and large towns, the 
change is in proportion to the enlarged means, and the 
grave is becoming a place of solemn and tender interest . 
to the living. Hlegant sculpture is succeeding to the rude 
memorials of other days, and the groves, the ancient 
temples of worship, will again minister to the cultivation 
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of religious hope. Mount Auburn will preach sermons of 
trust to many a heart which the pulpit can never reach, 
and the quiet teachings of a better life, coming up fromm — 
the classic tomb, will receive from the tree and flower a 
holier and more affecting confirmation to the mind than 
human lips can utter. The solitudes of nature are the 
fitting altars of the Most High; for the heart instinctively 
lays there its offering, and bows to the Power it sees and 
knows to be around, yet cannot comprehend. Mount 
Auburn, and other cemeteries of a like kind, willdo much 
in changing the gloomy character of our burial-places, and 
in throwing cheerfulness around the grave. The dead 
are not hidden away in some sterile spot, unfit for culture, 
where even the seed of the common field-grass can hardly 
find a resting-place; but bright types of immortality 
spring around every grave, and far-reaching hopes, that 
take hold on eternity, seem to arise from the very bosom 
of that flowery earth. A voice, as from heaven, breathes 
through its green cloisters, and speaks of the dead awaking 
from their sleep, even as the plant awakes when the frost 
passes before the warm sunbeam. 
~ Let such dwelling-places of the dead be opened near 
our large cities, and let our rural villages adorn the fields 
where the dust of the beloved is laid, and the charm of 
holy thought will invest the tomb. The grave will no 
longer be the abode of dreariness, but thoughts gentle and 
_ soft as the summer zephyr that lifts its light grass will- 
hover over it, and the spirit of a beautiful faith rest in 
its peaceful solemnity. 
~ Much also of the dread of death arises from a habit of 
distrust and gloom, a distrust that has not a warrant in 
reason or revelation. In other things it is not natural to 
dread the unknown. We launch on the vast waters with- 
out a fear; we go to strange lands without misgivings: 
it is only on the brink of the ocean of eternity we pause 
and falter; it is only the “land of souls” we visit with 
dread. But if the teachings of faith be true, if the voice 
of nature, and the instinctive hope within us, be worthy 
of confidence, it is then and there we have least cause to 
shrink and delay. Why not reason upon it as upon a 
distant country? Why jump at the conclision, that, be- 
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cause it is concealed from view, it must be a world of 
grief; or that, because no words of consolation come 
wafted over the waves in answer to our skeptic questions 
ings, it is a land of eternal, unawakening silence ? 

Those who have the charge of the young mind, and 
those to whom we look for spiritual guidance, may do a 
great deal towards removing and preventing the unhealthy 
state of feeling of which we speak. Let them feel the 
benevolence of the task, and hasten to the work. It is as 
easy to build up hope and trust, as fear, in the youthful 
mind; and there are thoughts connected with futurity 
which may form the most pleasing of all contemplations 
to the ripened intellect. The unravelling of the myste- 
ries of our being, the exploring of the arcana of the vast 
system of worlds, the realization of the dreams of the 
perfectionist, the unwinding of the tangled speculations 
of the metaphysician,—these are among the blissful 
probabilities opened to the advancing mind. And to the 
affections, there is the reunion of the ties of earth, the 
meeting of those whom the cold circumstances of life 
had sundered, the joining of hearts whose hallowed love 
went out only at the grave; and these are among the 
thoughts that shed sunshine far down into its depths, 
even before earth has taught her children to look upon 
it as “an ark of refuge.”’ But if, with all the promises 
of faith and the soft whisperings of rational hope in our 
ears, we still suffer the wild vagaries of a diseased fancy 
to prey upon the feelings, we are objects of profound pity ; 
and they, whose strong réason rejects such visionary fears, _ 
should come forward and lay the ghostly phantoms. 
Let them exorcise the mind, with all the power of their 
holy office, till its spectral visitants flee away, and the 
seraphim of faith lift up the song of exultation and praise 
along its one sgresry and haunted chambers. 

Ly. J. Bs Ce 
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Art. XXIV. 
Eloquence. 


Dip we hold the doctrine of the famous travesty, 
that “who drives fat oxen must himself be fat,’ we 
should not, of course, meddle with the subject here pro- 
posed. But there is no reason to suppose it absolutely 
necessary, that one should himself be eloquent, in order to 
judge of eloquence. In other matters, we often find a 
tolerably true perception of principles, where the power to 
execute is deficient. These considerations have em- 
boldened us to give utterance to some thoughts that have 
long been growing up in our mind, though we confess 
they may not, as yet, have reached their maturity. It is 
far from our design, however, as it would be from our 
ability, to furnish a systematic dissertation presenting 
anything like a complete outline of the subject, or even 
to describe it in regular order and with scientific pre- 
cision. Its general principles, indeed, we hope to set ina 
clear light ; and if, in addition to this, we succeed in ex- 
posing some of the more vulgar mistakes, and in making 
some miscellaneous strictures that may be serviceable, it 
is all we expect to accomplish. 

The subject is one in which candidates for the public 
ministry always feel, as they ought to feel, much interest ; 
and of which it is certainly important that they have cor- 
rect views, or, at the least, views that are not |positively 
false and absurd. It is not, indeed, the preacher alone 
who is interested ; it is not even the public speaker alone, 
of whatever profession he be. In a country of popular 
governments and institutions, like our own, every man 
has something to do with eloquence, as a hearer at least, 
if not as a practitioner. And it would be easy to show 
that, under these circumstances, the very character of the 
people must be affected, to a considerable extent, accord- 
ingly as they cherish a taste for true or for false elo- 
quence, — for the reality, or for its counterfeit. Taste of 
some kind they certainly will have, and notions with 
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respect to what may be supposed to constitute excellence 
in the art. But this is not all. They will, of course, be 
disposed to carry out their taste into practice, to act from 
the motives that belong to the particular species of elo- 
quence, counterfeit or real, which they most admire ; and 
if this be of the fantastic, or superficial, or puerile, or 
blustering kind, their habits of thought and conduct will 
partake of the same qualities. So powerful an agency, 
operating perpetually as it does on the community, cannot 
fail of exerting a deep influence ; and that influence will 
always be of like character with the agency from which 
it flows. 

Notwithstanding the important bearings of the subject, 
however, and the lively interest it awakens in all minds, 
there is, perhaps, no point on which more absurd notions 
prevail than on the question, What is true eloquence ? 
How, indeed, could we expect it to be otherwise? It is 
mostly a question of taste, though of the kind that must 
be decided by the innate sense of propriety, or fitness, 
which exists the same in every human being, only more 
or less clearly developed. And on what question, of this 
class, do we not meet with the very broadest absurdities ? 
for instance, in the vulgar notion of behavior, dress, archi- 
tecture, painting, even poetry, — everything, in short, that 
comes within the jurisdiction of the fancy and judgment. 
Take three fourths, now, of any given number of persons 
who-have had no opportunity of acquainting themselves, 
say, with cultivated manners, and let them act out their 
notions of politeness; and what struttings, mimickings, 
affectation, and overdoing! especially if the occasion be 
an extraordinary one. Everything will be unnatural ; as 
if the more unnatural and high-flown, the more polite. 
Now this is, in principle, the very mistake into which 
people are the most apt to fall with respect to eloquence. 
They will have it to be something fantastic, or extrava- 
gant, or something that is but an empty show. ‘They 
will not allow it to be the straightforward and simply 
earnest expression of reality. This would be but plain 
truth, — not that gloriously adorned thing called elo- 
quence! We see the same kind of absurdity, also, in the 
notions that prevail, with uncultivated minds, in respect 
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to dress. How often is an overloaded profusion of orna- 
ments, or even a miserable gewgaw finery, here a flaunting 
ribbon, and there a dashing bow, taken for the very height 
of excellence in this matter! Set a vulgar taste, again, to 
devise a series of decorations for any occasion, and there 
‘is little hazard in foretelling that, if the vulgarity betray 
itself in any way, it will be in ostentatious glitter, whim- 
sicality, and overdoing. How different is the severe and 
simple beauty of the Grecian architecture, from the glaring 
but misformed structures that catch the passing admira- 
tion of the multitude! With how many is the great man 
the swaggering quack! the very smallest being among 
God’s creatures. 

Not but that, in all these cases, and beneath all these 
absurdities, there is still a living though undeveloped 
sense of what is true and proper; a sense that is oper- 
ating, how dimly soever, in every human breast, forming 
as it were the ground-current of the thoughts, under all 
the capricious movements at the surface. And this in- 
nate sense is always affected, more or less agreeably, by 
what is genuine, and disagreeably by the reverse. To 
illustrate: Real politeness, for instance, will ever have its 
effect on the feelings even of the most uncultivated, 
though they may not suspect its name; and that effect 
will be permanent, while the admiration excited by a 
parade of affected manners will be as short-lived as it is 
violent. Propriety or true elegance in dress, also, will 
ever be respected; but a gaudy or fantastic decoration 
soon loses its hold on the taste of its admirers themselves, 
who will at length feel it to be, as it really is, ridiculous. 
And so it is with counterfeits, and quackeries, and bur- 
lesques, of every sort: the wonder-loving, fancy-tickled 
multitude may follow them all agog for a while; but still 
there is a better judgment lying deep in the -breast, 
striving half-unconsciously all the time against these de- 
ceptions, and rejecting them, one after another, as fast as 
they have been fully tried. And whenever a powerful 
exhibition of reality or genuine excellence is made, this 
latent judgment in all men starts at once into conscious 
action, and recognizes its supremacy. 

We have thus laid open the general principle on which, 
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we think, most of the common mistakes arise, with 
respect to our subject. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate all the various forms in which they are met with. 
Several of them, however, may be particularized; since, 
in many cases, the bare mention will be the most effectual 
exposure of their absurdity. So far'as it relates to public 
speaking, eloquence with some is merely a rapid utter- 
ance of words in a declamatory manner ; no matter what 
the words are, if they be but decent, and little matter 
what the sense is, or whether indeed there be any clear 
and connected sense. How fast he speaks! is the ad- 
miring exclamation ; what a tonguey man! It seems as 
if the words came faster than he could utter them! 
And this is eloquence, with them. With others, it is 
speaking in a voice like thunder, or with tremendous in- 
flections and harlequin gesticulations. Only let the same’ 
pealing sound be kept up, straight onwards, through all 
the topics of the discourse, whether they be narrative, or 
illustrative, or argumentative, or pathetic, and it is 
enough. What a voice he has! a great orator! it is said; 
because he makes a great din. ‘These two kinds of 
public speaking occupy the very lowest grade of all that 
is ever miscalled. eloquence, and are admired chiefly by 
the most uncultivated, — by those only who relish the 
noise and rattle of a discourse, and are incapable of esti- 
mating its sense. Nearly on a level with these two, is a 
third kind, which is distinguished merely by a smooth, 
musical voice, and pretty gestures, and which is frequent- 
ly lauded as the beautiful, — what a beautiful speaker ! 
It does indeed indicate, both in the admirers and in the 
actor, more constitutional delicacy, or sometimes more 
effeminacy, than the two former, but no more intellectu- 
ality. Another kind is what is vulgarly called the flow- 
ery; we do not mean that to which rhetoricians have 
given the epithet florid, but something far below even 
this poor species. It is of two sorts. First, that of which 
the supposed force or beauty consists in the words alone, 
—long, high-flown words, with as few of the plain old 
English terms as possible, — adjectives heaped on adjec- 
tives, and everlasting circumlocution following circum- 
locution. It is all for rainbow-diademic ornaments, and 
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cherubic, mellifluous, echoing strains and resonations, and 
firmamental canopies, and star-gemmed, astral beauties, 
and ecstatic, happifying emotions, &c. The second sort 
is a complete tissue of figures, woven in as thickly as the 
tufts in a rug, till nothing of the ground-work can be 
seen. Everything is wrapped up in similes and meta- 
phors, as if it were an offence against public decency to 
. let an idea go forth naked into the world, or to leave 
more than its little eyes and nose uncovered, by which to 
judge what manner of thing it is. With it, for instance, 
youth is the vernal season of new-born existence, when 
the sun of life’s transitory year is towering towards the 
equinoctial point of maturity, to vivify the latent powers 
and faculties of this sublunary state, — or something like 
it. Happy, if the figure do not get miserably broken, 
in its projection. Of these two sorts of the flowery, so 
called, the second indeed requires somewhat more of 
imagination than the first; but both are puerile, mere 
school-boy compositions, and admired only by children, 
whether old or young. Indeed, none of the kinds we 
have as yet mentioned, comes properly within the range 
of eloquence, good, bad, or indifferent, nor within the 
limits of passable writing. 'The same may be said, also, 
of what we sometimes hear called poetic oratory, —a kind 
of performance raised, perhaps, a little above the level of 
the preceding specimens, but consisting for the most part 
of turgid declamations in prose run mad, with scraps of 
verse to sparkle amidst the froth. 

Now if there be a speaker whose ambition it is to be 
merely a wonder, a four days’ wonder, with the crowd, 
he should turn his attention to some one of the sorts of 
harangue we have described,—to that one which he 
finds best suited to his genius. He will find it of easy 
acquirement. Let him not trouble himself about any 
thorough acquaintance with his subject; for the shal- 
lower he is here, the less danger of being diverted from 
his chosen object.. He should remember ‘that it is his 
oratory, and not his matter, that is to accomplish every- 
thing. He needs but to familiarize himself with the 
cant terms and phrases of his profession, and with the 
common-place arguments of his subject, and then let him 
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go forth, with his adjectives and figures, to chatter and 
declaim. He will succeed. At the same time, however, 
there are two or three precautions that he must attend to, 
for his safety depends on them. Let him confine his ex- 
hibitions, as far as practicable, to -undisciplined minds ; 
and even among them, to those of the more superficial 
sort. Again, let him never carry his oratory where sub- 
jects of moment are to be treated in earnest, as matters of 
fact; but let him go with it to gala-day occasions, to 
anniversaries, to fourth of July assemblages, to any meet- 
ing, in short, where the object is parade or play, rather 
than business, —and he will shine, if not with all, at 
least with the many. Finally, above all things let him 
never tarry long in one place of settlement. With strict 
observance of these rules, he may manage to be a great 
orator. for half a dozen years, and possibly for a dozen. 
That is the longest period he ought to calculate upon. 
But if he venture to neglect any of these precautions, he 
will probably find his fame and influence vanish as sud- 
denly as a broken bubble. For even the most shallow- 
minded will not always continue to admire school-boy 
declamation, how poetic soever, or rapid, or boisterous it 
be ; and they will instinctively turn from it, with secret 
disgust, at any time when matters of interest take deep 
and serious hold of their feelings. 


But let us pass from all the various kinds of perform- 
ance that lie below the range of eloquence, to those that 
may be fairly included within its compass. Should the 
question be asked, Why aspire to the more difficult acqui- 
sition of real excellence, when the cheap art of crude 
declamation takes so wonderfully ? the answer may be 
found in what we have already intimated concerning the 
different results of the two, in the end. The one will 
be followed after and extolled by the superficial, for a 
while, and then be forgotten, without having made any 
permanent impression, even during its rage; the other 
moves the whole mass of the public mind, taking strong- 
est hold where there is the most intellect, and producing 
effects durable in proportion to the intensity of its power. 
Mere words and sentences, even the most beautiful, die 
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like transient flowers; but it has been well said that ideas, 
thoughts, never die. And he who deals in these, is send- 
ing forth living agents into the hearts of men, to be 
transmitted from one to another, and from generation to 
generation. We would solemnly warn the -young aspi- 
rant, either to usefulness or fame, not to mistake the shal- 
lowness and whimsical absurdity which appear on the 
surface of human life, for the whole that is contained 
within its depths. If he do, he will, sooner or later, find 
that he has sadly erred in his calculations and measures. 
Our being, with all its interests, is a serious, an earnest 
matter, and is secretly felt to be so by every one; and 
when anything really important is to be effected, it must 
be done by something else than mere sound and verbiage. 
With respect, now, to genuine eloquence, there may be 
said to be as many varieties of character, and shades of 
variety, discoverable in it, as there are peculiarities in the 
different geniuses from which it flows. It cannot, there- 
fore, be reduced to an identity either of style or method, 
or into any given number of standards, in these respects. 
Rhetoricians, indeed, commonly distinguish it into several 
kinds, under which they arrange the minuter diversities, — 
a practice which, though it can never reach all the actual 
distinctions, is doubtless of use in the way of classifica- 
tion. For our purpose, however, it may be a better. 
_ method to give such a general idea of eloquence as shall 
embrace all its different species, and then to illustrate it 
by example. In the first place, then, it is not what is so 
frequently taken for it, a trick of speech, some cunning 
artifice of words, or voice, or gestures. Let every one 
beware of confounding it with so paltry a business. To 
use a homely but significant phrase, eloquence is speaking 
right to the purpose. Whatsoever diverts from this end, 
is, just so far, a violation of the fundamental law of the 
art; whatsoever even of supposed ornament interferes 
with this object, is not ornament, how brilliant soever it 
be, but is deformity. Stateliness of diction and beauty 
of style, when they encumber or overlay the sense, be- 
come an offence to good taste; and any figure or word 
that does not contribute to the enterprise in hand, is an 
imperfection. — 
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To illustrate this position, let us go at once to the most 
perfect example that has ever been given of the art, so 
that we may contemplate the subject in its highest state 
of excellence. Afterwards, we may descend to some in- 
ferior yet genuine specimens, that are nearer the reach of 
ordinary powers. Of all orators, the palm has been as- 
signed to Demosthenes, both in ancient and moder times, 
with a degree of unanimity that can be alleged in behalf 
of no other character, perhaps, in any department what- 
soever of genius or literature. For more than two thou- 
sand years, he has stood acknowledged a model une- 
qualled and scarcely approached ; or, if the fond partiality 
of admirers has occasionally raised some favorite speaker 
to a temporary equality with him, time, that tries all 
things, has invariably brought down the rival, leaving the 
old Grecian alone in his elevation, like the Andes above | 
the subject mountains. That this is no hyperbole, will 
be acknowledged by every one acquainted with the testi- 
monials offered to his supremacy, by the best judges in all 
ages, from his own to the present. We have his orations 
yet among us, — somewhat obscured, indeed, by our igno- 
rance of many of the circumstances, opinions, and popu- 
lar customs alluded to; but, under all this disadvantage, 
still evincing a superiority that fully justifies their reputa-_ 
tion, and will forever sustain it. Now, wherein does their | 
matchless excellence consist? Open them, and what do 
we find? Nothing, but the language of a singularly plain- 
speaking and somewhat austere man, who perfectly un- 
derstands the case he has in hand, who appears not so 
much as to think of his phraseology, but whose sole object 
or care is to lead, or, as the case may be, to drive his hearers 
straight forward into the only course that he knows they 
can pursue with safety and honor. ‘This is all that we 
discover at first sight ; it is all that the hearer would ever 
perceive. As for splendid flights, poetic turns, eloquent | 
bursts, as they are called, ornaments, and figures even of 
the soberer kind, not one —not a solitary. one — meets 
our view. Everything of the sort seems to have been 
weeded out, as rigorously as nettles from a garden-bed. 
We cannot but imagine the disappointment of many a 
would-be orator, on looking into the pages of Demos- 
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thenes: What, this naked, unpretending style, —is this 
eloquence ? the very master-piece of eloquence? Where 
are the adjectives? where the thundering periods? If he 
should first happen to fall on Leland’s translation, which is 
a very good one, he would suspect that the translator had 
spoiled the diction of its embellishments ;, but should he 
then examine the original; he would find that to be still 
more distinguished, if possible, for apparent artlessness 
and simple matter-of-fact expression. Nothing is intended 
to strike our notice except the points discussed. It is 
meant that we should think of nothing else; neither of 
the orator, nor of his language, nor of his method. We 
cannot avoid being conscious, however, of an extraordi- 
nary clearness with which he lays open his subject, and 
of his remarkable tact in doing it with a few plain words 
that’seem to go of themselves directly home. to the pur- 
pose. We are conscious, also, of an immense energy of 
intellect and feeling, working under perfect self-command, 
like some powerful engine that operates untired, and with- 
out much noise, but with gigantic effect. His hearers he 
persuades, or drives before him, simply by the vigor, and 
at the same time apparent justness, ofshis remarks. They 
grow agitated; but he remains collected, though thor- 
oughly in earnest. He is too intently engaged, to give 
way to transport. Even in his most impassioned moods, 
he never abandons himself for a moment to the torrent of 
his feelings. They seem rather to break forth from him 
in flashes, in fretful expressions ; as if he himself, with 
all his mastery over passion, could hardly restrain, in his 
own bosom, the indignation he is exciting in his hearers ; 
or as if he were catching the sympathy from them, rather 
than they from him. Not but that he is, at times, coarse 
in his invectives ; but it seems the coarseness of an hon- 
est speaker, who gives sudden vent to a just anger. 

We have spoken of the singular -plainness of Demos- 
thenes’ style, and of his abstemiousness from all ornament. 
Such appears to be the case, at first sight. But, on closer 
examination, we find this very style formed and finished 
with the most consummate skill, — expressive, pruned 
down to the last degree of terseness, yet perfectly free 
and varied. Many a figure is introduced, or rather sug- 
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gested, by a single word happily chosen. It never stands 
out, however, to divert attention, but is wrought into the 
very: substance of the discourse, where it does its work 
unnoticed, whether of illustration or emphasis. We meet 
perpetually with bold passages ; yet so fully sustained are 
they by what goes before, and by what follows, that we 
pass over them without being conscious of their extraordi- 
nary character. ‘There is incontestible evidence, both 
historical and internal, that Demosthenes labored his dic- 
tion with an assiduity that few writers, perhaps, have 
ever bestowed on their composition ; and yet all traces of 
that labor are so well concealed, and the language seems 
so perfectly unstudied, that we feel as if it were the spon- 
taneous expression of the moment. 

Such was Demosthenes. We give no quotations here, 
because his select orations are now in almost every libra- 
ry, and may be easily consulted for examples. We 
earnestly recommend them to the frequent perusal of 
those who would know what eloquence is in its perfec- 
tion. ‘The first Philippic, and the Oration on the Crown, 
against Auschines, may be mentioned in particular. Here, 
however, let it be observed, that we would by no means 
recommend them as the models for imitation. They are 
too far above the reach of ordinary geniuses. Could they 
be equalled, the effect would be irresistible at the present 
day, as it was in the days of their author. But that se- 
vere simplicity, that directness of expression, that austeri- 
ty of manner, which constitute so much of their excel- 
lence, require at the same time all the native energy of 
Demosthenes’ vehement soul to make them instinct with 
life. Feébler minds must be allowed more latitude, more 
use of outward embellishment, and more unrestrained 
indulgence of passion, to save their productions from bar- 
renness and rigidity. The fact is, few can manage, with 
perfect ease and freedom, the ponderous machinery of the 
Grecian orator,.as convenient as it seems in his hands. 


We do not aim at a complete developement of our sub- 
ject. From eloquence such as it appears in Demosthenes, 
we pass to a kind, in some respects, of a lower and more 
common order. It may be characterized as that in which 
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the orator is actually carried away by his own fervor, and 
in which his hearers are conscious that he is carried away, 
though they be, at the same time, carried along with him. 
We know not that we do right to call it of a lower order. 
It indeed fixes the admiration too much on the speaker, 
instead of directing it wholly to his subject; it works 
more on the sympathies of the audience than on the clear, 
unclouded judgment; and it must not be repeated too 
often, or the prudence of the hearers will so far get the 
better of their enthusiasm as to suspect the safety of fol- 
lowing the dictates of manifest transport. But on great 
occasions it comes like an influence from above, irresisti- 
ble, sweeping all things before it. The first among the 
living orators of our own country has described this kind 
of eloquence, in a paragraph which, though copied into 
school-books, is too important to be omitted here. It il- 
lustrates and enforces some of the positions we have 
labored : ; 


‘“*When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous 
occasions, when ‘great interests are at stake, and strong passions 
excited, nothing is valuable, in speech, farther than it is con- 
nected with high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, 
force, and earnestness are the qualities that produce conviction. 
True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot 
be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but 
they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in 
every way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the 
man, in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, in- 
tense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after 
it — they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the 
outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of 
voleanic fires, with spontaneous, original, native force. The 
graces taught in.the schools, the costly ornaments, and studied 
contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men when their own 
lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and their coun- 
try, hang on the decision of the hour. Then, words have lost 
their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory contempti- 
ble. Even genius then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the 
presence of higher qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent; then 
self-devotion is eloquent. ‘The clear conception, outrunning the 
deductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the 
dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, 
informing every feature, and urging the whole man onward, 
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right onward to his object, — this, this is eloquence ; or rather it 
is something greater and higher than all eloquence: it is action, 
noble, sublime, godlike action.” ! 


A noble example is then given in the speech which the 
author proceeds to put into the mouth of John Adams: 
‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote,” &c. We need not quote 
more of what is so familiar to all. The whole of the 
supposed speech meets perfectly the description in the fore- 
going paragraph, and is of a high order of eloquence, such 
as is seldom heard. But is it of the very highest kind? 
It is an out-bursting torrent of self-sacrificing devotion, of 
confidence, and of prophetic exultation, which carries the 
speaker away, —and the hearers, too, in the case supposed ; 
for they were already inclined to the course advocated. 
But would it have answered for bringing over an audience 
otherwise inclined? The very transport of the speaker, 
his open abandonment to the enthusiasm of the occasion, 
would have tended to put serious doubters on their guard. 
If it took their sympathies captive, well; if not, it must 
have failed. But the self-collected urgency of Demos- 
thenes, joined with his clear and rapid method of illus- 
tration, would have been equally suited to either case. 
We make these strictures not to decry such eloquence as 
is here attributed to Adams. It is genuine, and nearly 
perfect of its kind; but still we think there is a higher 
order, in which equal vehemence has been attained with- 
out the sacrifice of self-possession. 'This, however, re- 
quires a union of the rarest perfections, that scarcely meet 
together, perhaps, once in a thousand years. 

Our own Patrick Henry may be said to have approached 
near to Demosthenes in the vigor and cogency of his ar- 
gumentative appeals; while, on the other hand; he also 
gave himself up, in a clearly perceptible degree, to the 
enthusiasm of the moment, — that is, if we may judge 
solely from his principal speech as reported by his biogra- 
pher. Wherein does he fall below the Grecian? Chiefly 
in those very particulars which a reader would be tempted 
to regard as excellences rather. than as defects, — his 


1 Webster’s Eulogy on Adams and Jeflerson, 
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bursts of transport, and his daring defiance of all conse- 
quences. We have read of deliberative assemblies ad- 
journing at the close of such a speech, in order to take 
time to cool before voting. The obtrusive enthusiasm of 
the orator, while it enchanted them, had nevertheless 
alarmed their prudence. Now, what puts the finish to the 
excellence of Demosthenes, is, that the deep excitement 
he produces is kept under such command as never to 
alarm the prudence of his hearers. They would not be 
likely, at the close of one of his speeches, to think of 
adjourning for the purpose alleged; they would feel 
rather that they were in a peculiarly favorable state for 
deciding the question aright. If, however, there be, in 
these respects, a falling short of perfection in the speech 
delivered: in the house of delegates of Virginia, it is, on 
the whole, a production with which few others can be 
compared, and which may be justly placed among the 
highest ranges of eloquence. 

_ Considerably below these ranges, is the eloquence of 
our living American orators, — even of Mr. Webster him- 
self. It is true, that, in many respects, this gentleman 
belongs to the very first rank: in his thorough compre- 
hension of the leading facts of his case, and the princi- 
ples it involves, together with their bearing on the heart 
and conscience ; in the broadness of his views, and in his 
philosophical yet familiar knowledge of human nature. 
By means of these resources, he Jays open his subject with 
remarkable clearness, and enforces it with great power, 
sometimes with overwhelming power; bringing his colos- 
sal weight to bear, by turns, on the judgment, the im 
ination, the conscience, and the enthusiasm of his at 
ence. ‘The effect is increased by a certain air of uncon- 


sciousness that he always maintains. But, if judged by | 


the standard we have hitherto employed, there are manifest 
deficiencies. ‘Though his language is by no means loose, 
compared with that of most speakers, yet it certainly 
wants compression, a considerable pruning of its verbiage, 
in order to produce the highest effect of which his pow- 
ers are capable. His manner, too, partaking somewhat 
of the heavy movement of a giant, often needs a more 


intense activity to awaken it thoroughly into life. We 
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find in him the nerve and sinew ‘of Demosthenes, but 
rather overloaded with flesh, which he has not wrought 
off. Unintermitted discipline, like that of the ancient, 
which should bring his mind down to its most vigorous 
consistency, and make toil a pleasure, would increase his 
energy by concentrating it, and, at the same time, con- 
ceal from his hearers the appearance of etfort that now 
marks his more striking passages. 

We might proceed, and introduce several of the most 
eloquent statesmen of modern times, such as Chatham, 
Fox, Burke, Brougham, Clay, &c. But here let us pause. 
May we ask the young practitioner to take up and inspect 
any of the examples of excellence we have surveyed, or ° 
referred to? ‘Take the speech of Patrick Henry, or those 
of. Webster, or Clay, or of the British worthies ; they 
stand unquestionably at the head of all modern produc- 
tions in the art ; and now by what are they distinguished ? 
Not by long, high-flown adjectives and obtrusive verbi- 
age; not by rounded periods, nor by thundering sen- 
tences, nor poetic expressions; nor by a cloud of figures, 
wrapping everything in a mist. The very contrary. 
What can be simpler than the words of Patrick Henry, 
or even of Webster, unless we compare them with the 
still more chastened diction of the Grecian orator? ‘Their 
language is natural, their figures few, and generally forced 
upon them rather than sought after. Hven Burke, who 
‘has been censured for his ambitious periods, and for a 
profusion of ornament injurious to ‘the effect of his 
speeches, is, after all, a-very plain-speaking man indeed, 
compared. with the generality of declaimers. He never 
rides away on a train of words and empty sentences. If 
we go to the Irish orator, Phillips, we indeed meet with a 
hurricane of adjectives, oh’s and ah’s ; long, poetic per- 
sonifications even of abstract ideas, as of bigotry, and 
what not ; gaudy and mad figures, as of eternities moul- 
dering on their bases, &c. &c. Let his fate be a warning. 
Mounted, as it were, on stilts, with a stuffed robe, to look 
gigantic, and a trumpet, to speak big, he stalked his 
course of ten or a dozen years, and was then forgotten, 
except for the purpose of an occasional illustration of 
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ong it? 
absurdity.2 But where, in all the specimens of genuine 
eloquence, do we find a trace of such extravagance? We 
have mentioned certain respects in which the speeches of 
the celebrated orators are mot distinguished; wherein, 
then, does their excellence consist? In the clearness 
with which they exhibit their subject, and in the direct, 
unaffected earnestness with which it is enforced, — the 
simpler the manner, the more efficient. All excellence is 
simplicity. Let us not be misunderstood in this: we 
speak of manly simplicity, not puerile simplicity, or silli- 
ness, which we have sometimes seen substituted for it. 
Could the language be brought to that unattainable degree 
of propriety, in which it should never be thought of by 


' -the hearer, but serve only as a transparent medium for 


4a- 


exhibiting the thoughts and feelings of the speaker, that 
would be absolute perfection, so far as style is concerned. 
If we have sufficiently illustrated the character of elo- 

quence in general, we may now pass to speak of it as 
adapted particularly to the pulpit. The reason why we 
propose to consider it separately in this particular relation 
is, that, notwithstanding its essential principles are the 

' same in every profession, its form and tone should of ~ 
course be modified to the nature of the subject, and to 
the circumstances both of the speaker and of his audi- 
ence. The proper style for addressing a deliberative 
body, or any select assembly, might not, in several re+ 
spects, answer so well for an indiscriminate congregation 
of men, women, and children. The illustrations, in par- 
ticular, would probably need to be drawn out more in™ 
detail, to meet their understanding ; though here there is 
danger of excess. In treating religious topics, also, com- 
mon sense teaches us that there ought to be, throughout, _ 
a somewhat different tone of feeling, than in discussing ag 
questions of national policy, or in pleading cases at the — 
bar. 'T’o insist that the spirit of religion should pervade 


? From this general censure we ought, in some measure, to except his 
speech in the case of Blake vs. Wilkins, in which his bombastic style is 
turned to good account by way of irony and ridicule. Here, the more ex- 
travagant his mock-heroics, the better do they answer the purpose. 
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all the exercises of the sacred desk, would seem superflu- 
ous for such as have any sense of propriety, did we not 
see instances in which the childish ambition of the 
preacher leads him to desecrate his office to the purpose 
of displaying his great powers, or of appearing smart. 
Let him, above all things, be content with the character 
of a religious. man, or leave the pulpit. He should 
be aware, that a parade of himself, in any way, is as 
much an offence against all good ,taste, and against the 
feelings of all people of good taste, as it is inconsistent 
with his duty. 

Under the general head of eloquence, we have labored 
to show that simplicity is absolutely indispensable. All 


that we have said on that point, applies with still greater 
force, if possible, to the business of the public ministry. | 


One of the most incongruous things conceivable is a 
tawdry, bombastic sermon. It may, indeed, take with 
the giddy and uncultivated, at first, and its author be 
applauded as an orator by those who know no better; but 
such a preacher, unless he reforms, never stays long ina 
place. Human nature, even in its lowest estate of un- 
thinking ignorance, cannot forever endure to be mocked 
with vain shows: it will, sooner or later, demand some- 
thing more substantial, and then he must go. 

We have said that before such an indiscriminate con- 
gregation as commonly attends the services of the sanctu- 
ary, the illustrations, and, we may add, the statements 
and arguments, need to be given in greater detail, than 
before a more experienced body. ‘There is another 
consideration we wish to introduce here. When a 
preacher addresses his people regularly, from week to 
week, with the exception only of the usual exchanges, the 
occasions return so often, and the intermediate periods are 
so brief, that he can hardly be expected to attain the very 
highest order of eloquence. Whatever be his, powers and 
resources, he has not time so to, arrange his thoughts 
and concentrate them, and work down the expression of 
them, as to bring the whole to the last degree of clear- 
ness, simplicity, vigor, and ease, united. On some extra- 
ordinary occasion, indeed, he might be supposed to have 
a fair opportunity a, ARSPIRDH SINE the task, were it not 


. 
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that the habit he has necessarily acquired of a looser 
method, interferes with the attempt at a higher kind of 
execution. His ordinary performances, at all events, will 
fall considerably below the standard of perfection. And 
-it has struck us, in the course of our reading, that this is 
actually the case even with the best sermons of the great 
masters themselves; they are not, at least, very closely 
compressed. If we be correct in this supposition, and if 
it be true that the most concentrated species of eloquence 
is not, indeed, the best suited to our common religious 
assemblies, it may be advisable for the preacher to aim 
only at a manner somewhat more diffuse, and at such a 
style of execution as he can uniformly maintain. At the 
same time, however, he should never forget in what 
direction the higher degrees of excellence le, lest he be 
drawn farther off from them, by contrary influences, 
instead of approaching by the opportunities which prac- 
tice gives for improvement. 

The old French preachers have long had the reputa- 
tion of excelling-in pulpit eloquence ; and among these, 
Massillon and Bourdaloue stand preéminent. Of the two, 
Blair says, ‘“‘ Massillon has more grace, more sentiment, 
and, in my opinion, every way more genius;..... and, 
upon the whole, is, perhaps, the most eloquent writer of 
sermons which modern times have produced.” Without 
vouching for his superlative merit, there can be no hazard 
in placing him among those of the first rank. We will 


insert one of his passages, which is, often referred toasa — 


chef deuvre, translating it as literally as we can, and 
retaining all its verbiage ; for which, by the way, some 
allowance ought to be made, since the idiom of the 
' French language exceeds that of the English in this 
respect. He is treating of the small number of those 
who shall be saved at the judgment day. Of course, we 
have nothing to do with the doctrine, here ; our only con- 
cern is with the style of eloquence. The strain of the 
whole discourse is very simple, but earnest. At length 
he brings his appeal home more directly to his audience, 
which was usually attended by the splendid court of 
Louis XIV. : 


“IT address myself to you, my brethren, who are here as- 
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sembled. I speak no longer of the rest of mankind. I regard 
you as if you were the only persons on earth. This is the 
thought that takes possession of me, and fills me with affright: 
I suppose this to be your last hour and the end of the world; 
that the heavens are about to open over your heads, and Jesus 
Christ, in his glory, to appear in this temple, and that you are 
assembled here to listen, as trembling prisoners, to what he is 
about to pronounce, — either a sentence of grace, or the doom of 
eternal death. For, howsoever you flatter yourselves, you will 
die such as you are this day. All these desires for variety that 
now amuse you, will amuse you even to the bed of death, —it is 
the experience of all ages. All that you will find different in 
yourselves at that hour, will be an account a little greater, per- 
haps, than that which you would this day have to render up; 
and you may very nearly determine what you will be at the close 
of life, by what you would be were you to be judged this moment. 

“Now I ask you —and IJ ask it, struck with terror, knowing 
that my lot is not different from yours in this case, and placing 
myself-in the same condition I wish you to take —I ask you, 
then, if Jesus Christ were to appear in this temple, in the midst 
of this most august assembly, to judge us, to make the terrible 
separation between the sheep and the goats, do you think the 
greater part of us here would be placed on the right? Do you 
think there would be, at least, an equal number? JDo you think 
there would be found here even ten righteous,—more than 
could be found, of old, in five whole cities? I ask you this, but 
you know not; I myself know not. Thou alone, O my God, 
knowest who belong to thee! But, if we know not who belong 
to him, we know at least that the sinners do not belong to him. 
And, now, who are the faithful here assembled? ‘Titles and dig- 
_ nities ought to be accounted as nothing: you will be stripped of 
them before Jesus Christ. Who, then, are they ? Many sinners, 
who wish not to be converted; still more, who wish it, but defer 
their conversion ; many others, who are converted only to relapse ; 
finally, a great number who think they have no need of conver- 
sion. These, we know, form the reprobate portion. Cut off 
these four classes of sinners from this sacred assembly, for they 
will be cut off at the great day, and now come forward, ye just! 
Where are ye? Ye remnant of Israel, pass on to the right; ye 
that are the wheat, separate yourselves from this chaff destined 
to fire! O God! who are thine elect, and what is there left for 
thy portion ? : 

“My brethren, our perdition seems almost certain, and we 
think not of it. ‘If, in that terrible separation which is one day 
to be made, there should even be but one solitary sinner out of 
this assembly on the side of the reprobates, and a voice from 
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heaven were heard in this temple, assuring us of the fact, without 
designating the individual, who among us would not fear that he 
himself was the wretch ? who among us would not instantly ex- 
amine his conscience, whether his sins do not deserve that doom ? 
who of:us, terror-struck, would not ask Jesus .Christ, as the 
apostles did of old, Lord, is it I? and, should there be allowed 
any delay, who would not prepare to avert that doom from him- 
self by the tears and groans of a sincere repentance ? 

“‘ Are we wise, my dear hearers? Perhaps among all those 
who hear me, there will not be found ten righteous ; perhaps still 
fewer. What know I,O my God? I dare not look, with a 
fixed eye, into the abyss of thy judgments and thy justice, — per- 
haps there will be found but one, here! And this danger, does it 
move you, my dear hearer? and do you think yourself this sole 
happy one among the great number who will perish ? you, who 
have, perhaps, less ground to hope than any other; you, upon 
whom alone the sentence of death ought to fall, if-it fall on but 
one of the sinners who hear me? ” &c. 

For Catholic hearers, as his were, believing the Romish 
creed, we can scarcely conceive of anything more thor- 
oughly affecting ; and yet, it will be observed that the 
appeal is far from being compressed. It is drawn out to 
extraordinary length, and returns upon the audience again 
and again ; though with greater closeness at every repeti- 
tion, till at length it takes hold of every hearer, as a 
solitary individual, without reference to the assembly 
around. But in this powerful, penetrating address, how 
simple is the language! no high-sounding words, and not 
a figure, except one or two taken from noted texts, for the 
purpose of bringing their supposed sanction to bear on 
the point. Throughout the whole, ideas alone are what 
the preacher deals with; and these, so terrible in them- 
oe to a Catholic, are made to stand forth in still more 

arful distinctness, by the very nakedness with which 
they are presented, and the unassuming familiarity with 
which they are urged. A preacher less judicious would 
have taken the opposite method, and striven to produce 
greater effect by using more pompous language; and a 
mere bungler would have rejoiced in the opportunity to 
thunder away’ with his obstreperous declamation. 

The celebrated Bossuet is renowned, not so much, in- 
deed, for his sermons, as for his success in another kind of 
composition that is almost unknown in our language, 
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viz. funeral orations. Here, he is regarded by the French 
as unequalled in the grandeur of his eloquence. :' There 
is, indeed, a natural loftiness, to an extraordinary degree, 
in the march of his sentences ; and his thoughts, as well 
as his style, have a dark and chastened splendor, well 
suited to funereal pomp. But his eloquence, after all, is 
that of parade, rather than of a higher and more substan- 
tial kind. It plays around the head, it plays around the 
heart, also; but it takes full possession of neither. In 
these respects, he has no resemblance to Demosthenes, 
with whom he has often been absurdly compared. 'The 
close of his funeral oration on the great Condé, pronounced 
before the court of Louis XIV. is, perhaps, his most cele- 
brated passage, and may, therefore, be quoted as a favora- 
ble specimen of the peculiar character of his style. In 
offering a literal translation, we ought again to remind the 


. reader that the French manner is somewhat distinguished 


for verbiage : 


“Come, now, ye people, draw near! Or, come rather ye 
princes and lords, ye who judge the earth, and ye who open to 
men the gates of heaven ; but chiefly ye princes and princesses, 
noble descendants of so many kings, ye luminaries of France, 
though to-day obscured and covered by your grief as with a 
cloud ; come, and behold the little that remains to us of so august 
a birth, of so much grandeur, of so much glory. Cast your 
eyes around: behold all that magnificence and piety could do to 
honor a hero ; the titles, the inscriptions, vain marks of what is 
no more! the figures, that seem to weep around his tomb, and 
the frail images of a grief that time shall remove with all the 
rest! the pillars, that seem as if they would carry up to heaven 
the magnificent testimony of our nothingness! Nothing, nothing 
is wanting in all these honors but he to whom we render them. 
Weep, then, oyer these frail remains of human life; weep over 
that mournful immortality which we give to heroes! But ye, 
especially, who run with so much ardor in the career of glory, 
approach, ye warlike and intrepid souls! Who else was worthy 
to command you, and in whom else have ye found command so 
tempered with benignity ? Bewail, then, your great captain; 
and say, amid your sighs, ‘ This is he who led us in dangers; 
under whom were formed so many renowned commanders, 
raised by his examples to the first honors of war; his shade it- 
self might yet win battles; even in his silence, his very name 
animates us, and at the same time warns us, that in order to ob- 
tain at death any rest from our toils, and not to arrive without 
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resource at our eternal dwelling, we must serve the King of 
heaven, as well as the king of the earth.’ Serve, then, that King 
immortal and so full of mercy! who will reward you more for 
one sigh, or one cup of water given in his name, than other 
kings, for all your blood shed in their cause ; and begin to reckon 
the time of your useful services, from the day on which you give 
yourselves up to so beneficent a Master. Ye, too, will ye not 
draw near to this mournful monument, ye whom he condescended 
to place in the rank of his friends? All of you, in whatsoever 
degree he received you into his confidence, surround this tomb ; 
pour, out your tears with your prayers ; and admiring, in so great 
a prince, a friendship so condescending and an intercourse -so 
sweet, preserve the memory of a hero whose goodness was equal 
to his courage. Thus may you always enjoy a cherished inti- 
macy with him! thus may you profit by his virtues; and his 
death, which you deplore, serve you at once for consolation and 
example. 

“ For myself —if it. be permitted me to come, after all the 
others, and render the last duties at this tomb —O prince, the 
worthy subject of our praises and of our regrets, thou shalt live 
eternally in my memory. ‘There shall thine image be traced, but 
not with the look of assurance that promised victory; no, I 
would see in thee no feature that death effaces. Thou shalt 
wear, in that image, the features of the immortal state: I will 
see thee such as thou wast at that last hour, under the hand of 
God, when his glory seemed breaking upon thee. It is thus that 
I shall see thee more triumphant than at Friburg and Rocroy ; 
and, ravished ata triumph so glorious, I will say, with thanks- 
giving, in the beautiful words of the beloved disciple, And this is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. Enjoy, 
prince, this victory ; enjoy it eternally by the immortal virtue of 
this sacrifice. Accept these last efforts of a voice which was 
well known to thee. With thee, all my funeral discourses are 
now to end. Instead of deploring the death of others, hence- 
forth, great prince, I would learn of thee to render my own 
blessed. Happy, if warned, by these gray hairs, of the account 
which I must give of my ministry, I reserve for the flock which 
I ought to feed with the word of life, the remains of a voice 
that breaks, and of an ardor almost extinct.” 


No fault can be found with this, if considered, as it was 
intended, merely as the eloquence of dignified ceremony. 
But we would warn the reader against supposing that any 
eloquence of this species, how perfect soever in its kind, 
is the highest attainment of the art, or that it would at all 
answer for purposes of instruction, or persuasion, or for 
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any of the really important objects of public speaking. 
It is, at bottom, nothing but parade-oratory ; splendidly 
executed, indeed, and adapted to the solemn pomp of the 
occasion. Our motive, in furnishing so long a specimen, 
is to show that excellence, even in this ornamental species, 
does not admit,of those glaring decorations that are apt to 
be sought after. 'The words are plain, the epithets few, 
and the figures implied, rather than ostentatiously exhib- 
ited. It is the appropriate selection of ideas, and the 
marshalling of them, together with the stately yet uncon- 
strained flow of the sentences, that give the address its 
air of grandeur. 

Blair’s sermons are deservedly approved for their plain, 
good sense, their clear illustrations, and.for their excellent 
style as essays. In these respects, few surpass them. But 
they want vigor; and, what is a greater fault, they have 
neither the manner nor the spirit of public address. They 
are ealculated to be read by us, rather than spoken to us. 
Of our American preachers, there are many who have 
published well-written sermons, if considered as formal 
dissertations. ‘These we shall pass by ; since, how excel- 
lent soever in other qualities, they lack the peculiar free- 
dom and directness of spoken eloquence. Not but that 
good sense, under the very stiffest manner, is always to 
be preferred to nonsense, under any manner whatsoever. 
‘Even with respect to method itself, aside from the matter, 
a formal, plodding one, if only clear, is much better than 
an abortive attempt at a more popular form of address. 
But it can hardly be called eloquence, and therefore does 
not come within the scope of our present remarks. Let 
us pass. Among the preachers of our own denomination, 
we think there might be pointed out examples of the 
proper material, and of that, too, wrought into some shape, 
though far from being finished. But to specify them here, 
would be manifestly improper, as a selection would seem 
invidious. Dr. Channing has many excellences, both in 
matter and manner. For polemical discourses, we scarce- 
ly know of any that exceed his Baltimore and New York 
sermons ;? of which, however, we much prefer the former, 
if taken as a whole, though there are particular passages 


3 Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Jared Sparks, Baltimore, 1819. Dis- 
course at the Dedication of the Second Unitarian Church, New York, 1826. 
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more splendid in the latter. But, even in these, we think 
that he is too verbose, and that he is sometimes reluctant 
to bring his ideas out in their most familiar and pointed 
form. In his other productions, his style, though it has 
many beauties, is certainly marked by some material 
faults: not only by verbosity, but also by a disdain of 
saying common things in a common way, and sometimes 
by an affectation of doing his work off with a master’s 
dexterity. Dr. L. Beecher, with many faults of style, has 
one great excellence, — that of dealing directly with his 
audience, at least in several of his ordinary sermons. 
When he tries to shine, he is apt to grow turgid. 
‘ 
But we have already drawn this article out to a greater 
length than was intended, and must now bring it to a 
close, with a few words on the practical study of elo- 
quence. First of: all, as an indispensable requisite in 
every case, is a thorough knowledge of the subject to be 
treated of ; not a fragmentary view of it, here a little 
and there a little, nor a shallow acquaintance with what 
lies merely on its surface ; but a clear comprehension of 
its general principles, and its bearings all around, as well 
as of its facts. He who omits this, and yet aims to be 
eloquent, may be sure that he is pursuing an zgnis fatuus. 
Nor can this first requisite be attained without close, labo- 
rious application. Whoever thinks to accomplish it by 
the casual efforts of an undisciplined mind, or by self- 
confidence, by looking the subject down, rather than look- 
ing into it, and searching through it, only plays the fool 
with himself. He must stwdy,—not books alone, nor 
sometimes, perhaps, books at all; but he must bring his 
mind to work steadily, systematically, and intently on the 
subject of his profession, availing himself of every aid, till 
the toil becomes a habit and a pleasure. In addition to 
this, he must be earnestly devoted to the cause he es- 
pouses, and actuated by the ultimate aim of impressing 
ap nerits on his fellow-men, without being diverted by 
ves of ostentation, or of displaying his own powers. 
Another requisite that we would mention, as of great 
importance, isaready and intimate sympathy with the 
people to be addressed ; or rather with human nature, 
with man such as God made him; and not merely such 
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as the tailor has made him, or the dancing-master, or even 
the schools of the day. It is on this sympathy that he 
depends for a guide to the understandings and hearts of 
his audience, and for the tact, the instinct, that suggests 
the way in which he must approach and the means he 
must use. With all these requisites, he can hardly fail 
of being eloquent to a greater or less degree. Let the 
arrangement of his subject be such as the nature of the 
case points out as best calculated to ensure ease, clearness, 
and force; and let him pursue these objects, without any 
servile deference to the artificial laws of rhetoric.. Where 
they would assist him, well; where not, he has no con- » 
cern with them. Having thus arranged his plan, the 
first and indispensable rule with respect to style, is, that 
he speak right to the purpose. If he do this, he will have 
the most essential element of a good style. Then, let 
him see that he speak grammatically, and use. words that 
really signify precisely what he means,—an attainment 
requiring more study and practice than many can easily 
be brought to suppose. This should be his first step of 
improvement, in this department. Should he wish to im- 
prove his style yet farther, let him work it down towards 
its utmost consistency, still preserving its natural ease and 
versatility. But this point we have illustrated, with much 
care, in preceding portions of our article, which, if they 
have been read, will render a repetition here ehanee Guat ® 
ip, @ 
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Fire, Lake of Fire and Brimstone, Unquenchable Fire 
and the Worm that dieth not. 


I. Fire. The subject embraced in the title of this | 
section, is one of which it is necessary to have correct 
views, in order rightly to understand many important por- 
tions of the Scriptures. By neglecting the figurative usage 
of the word fire, some strange and unwarranted interpre- 
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tations have been brought forth, which haye done little 
honor to biblical literature, but which have served to set 
forth the importance of sacred eriticism. It is not our 
business to point out the errors to which allusion is made, 
or the passages on which they are based, but to examine 
the Scriptures in reference to the use and meaning of the 
words and phrases in question; and this examination will, 
we trust, correct the first, and open the way to a night 
exposition of the last. 

1. It is only necessary to say, under this head, that fire 
is used in the Scriptures in its literal sense. Passages 
abound in the Old and New Testaments in which it is so 
employed ; but,as they involve no question of interpreta- 
tion, there is no need that we add references. 7 

2. Fire is also used as a figure or emblem of any puri- 
fying or enlightening influence. Hence, of the Saviour it 
is said, ‘He is like ‘a refiner’s fire,.and like fuller’s ‘soap. 
And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver; and he 
shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an offering of 
righteousness.’ (Mal. 11. 2, 3.) Because of its subduing 
and purifying power, affliction is also compared to fire. 
Jehovah says to his people, through his prophet Isaiah, 
‘Behold I have refined thee, but not with (for) silver; I 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.’ (xlviii. 10.) 
And may not Matt. iii. 2, ‘He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,’ find an explanation under this 
head?. May not the fire here mean the fire of truth ; that 
greater knowledge and wisdom from above, which would 
be imparted by Christ, and which would purify them from 
ignorance and error? Compare with the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and fire, on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 1— 
21, and with Joel il, 28—32. We offer this only as con- 
jecture. ‘The reader will decide for himself what measure 
of consideration it deserves. 

3. Fire is also used as a figure for bodily and personal 
affliction and sorrow. ‘Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ... wherewith the Lord hath 
afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger. From above 
hath he sent. fire into my bones, and it prevaileth against 
them.’ (Lam. i, 12,18.) ‘My skin is black upon me, and 
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my bones are burnt with heat.’ (Job xxx. 30. See, also, 
Jer Pex) , ; 

4, Fire is likewise employed as a figure representative 
of persecution, oppression, suffering, &c. ‘Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest ; for the day shall declare it, 
because it shall be revealed by fire, and the fire shall try 
every man’s work of what sort it is.’ (1 Cor: iii. 11 — 15.) 
The apostle is pointing out to his brethren that theré will 
come a day of peril, of persecution and suffering, which 
will try every man’s doctrine and works, when the true 
faith and followers of Christ will be proved, and false doc- 
trines and teachers be exposed.1 ‘Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you,’ &c. 
(1'Pet. iv. 12.) The next words show this fiery trial to 
be of like character with the sufferings of Christ. ‘Iam 
come to send fire upon the earth, and what will Lif it be 
already kindled?’ (Luke xii. 49.) The fire here points 
out the troubles, divisions, and afflictions which would 
come upon some in consequence of the preaching and es- 
tablishing of the gospel. This is explained in verses 51— 
53, or, as Matthew has it, ‘ For I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother. ..and a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.’ (x. 34—36.) The deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from the oppression of Egypt, is thus described: 
‘The Lord hath taken you, and brought you forth out of 
the iron furnace, even out of Egypt.’ (Deut. iv. 20.) In 
reference to their trials and afflictions on another occasion, 
God addresses his people in the following beautiful and 
soothing language: ‘When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.’ (Isaiah xliii. 2.) 

5. Fire is used in the Scriptures as a figure of temporal 


1 Dr. A. Clarke thinks it refers to the great day of judgment coming upon 
the Jewish people. ‘That the apostle refers to the approaching destruction 
of Jerusalem, I think very probable; and when this is considered, all the 
terms and metaphors will appear clear and consistent.’ Com. in loc. 'The 
apostle may indeed allude to the trials and persecutions which would precede 
and accompany this great event, as pointed out by Christ in Matthew xxiv. 
9—13. 
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judgments inflicted by God upon the wicked. David 
says, ‘A fire goeth before the Lord, and burneth up his 
enemies round about;’ (Psalm xevii. 3;) i.e. his judg- 
ments. ‘The Lord hath cut off in his fierce anger all the 
horn of Israel... and he burved against Jacob like a 
flaming fire, which devoureth round about . . . he poured 
out his fury like fire.’ (Lam. ii. 2—4.) Isaiah, predict- 
ing the calamities of Babylon, says of the ‘astrologers and 
star-gazers,’ ‘Behold, they shall be as stubble; the fire 
shall burn them; they shall not deliver themselves from 
the power of the flame.’ (xlvii. 14.) There is a passage 
in Obadiah which happily shows the use of the figure: 
‘The house of Jacob shall be a fire,and the house of 
Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for stubble, and 
they shall kindle in them, and devour them, and there 
shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau.’ (verse 18.) 
There is a terrible denunciation in Ezekiel against the 
Jews: ‘Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, because ye 
are all become dross, behold, therefore, I will: gather you 
in the midst of Jerusalem. As they gather silver, and 
brass, and iron, and lead, and tin into the midst of the 
furnace, to blow the fire upon it, to melt it; so will I 
gather you in my anger, and in my fury, and I will leave 
you there, and melt you. Yea, I will gather you, and 
blow upon you in the fire of my wrath, and ye shall be 
melted in the midst thereof.’ (xxii. 17—22.) On another 
occasion, we have the judgments of God upon this people 
set forth in the following language: ‘ A fire is kindled in 
mine anger, and shall burn unto the lowest hell, and shall 
consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire the 
foundations of the mountains. And I will heap mischiefs 
upon them ; I will spend mine arrows upon them. 'They 
shall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning 
heat, and with bitter destruction.’ (Deut. xxxii. 22—24. 
See also Isaiah ix. 18, 19; Ixvi. 15,16; Jer. iv. 4; xxii. 5 
—12; Ezek. xxi. 31, 32,.&c.) These passages are suffi- 
_cient to show the very common use of fire as a figure of 
the temporal judgments of God, whether inflicted through 
the agency of war, famine, pestilence, or other calamities. 
There are a few passages which have been supposed to 
treat of judgments somewhat more than temporal, and the 
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infliction of which is not to be confined to this world. 
These will of course demand a notice in this investigation. 
Psalm xi. 6 is one of these: ‘Upon the wicked he shall 
rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible [or burn- 
ing] tempest: this shall be the portion of their cup.’ 
There is surely nothing in this passage which prevents it 
from being classed under the last head. ‘There is mani- 
festly an allusion to the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ; and the Psalmist makes the real fire and sulphur 
a figure expressive of the judgments or punishments which 
God will send upon all who are wicked. The allusion to 
Sodom and Gomorrah will be seen at once, by reference to 
Gen. xix. 24: ‘Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven.’ 

Matt. iii. 10: ‘Every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the fire.’ Dr. 
A. Clarke says, ‘The Jewish nation is the tree, and the - 
Romans the are, which, by the just judgment of God, 
was speedily to cut it down.’ Pearce has it in a few 
words: ‘ Vengeance is about to be taken upon the Jewish 
nation.’ 'The Baptist employs the real fire, in which use- 
less trees are burned, as an emblem of the terrible calami- 
ties which were to fall upon the Jewish people for their 
great wickedness. ‘The parable of the tares is a.similar 
use of the figure: ‘As therefore the tares are gathered and 
burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of the world. 
The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all- things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.’ (Matt. 
xiii. 40—42, and 49, 50.) The Saviour here uses literal 
fire, in reference to the same event, as expressive of the 
judgments which would fall upon the hypoerites and false 
professors, as well as the enemies of the gospel. In allu- 
sion to this day of judgment, the prophet Malachi has the 
following: ‘ For, behold, the day cometh that shall burn as 
an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble: and the day that cometh shall burn them 
up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
root nor branch.’ (iv. 1.) That is, says Clarke, ‘either 
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by famine, by sword, or by captivity, all these rebels shall 
be destroyed, The final destruction of Jerusalem is here 
represented under the emblem of a burning oven, consum- 
ing everything cast into it.’ (Com. on Mal. iv.) 

-2 Thess. i. 7, 8: ‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, tak- 
‘ing vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel:of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The apostle 
calls the attention of his brethren to that revelation of 
Christ which was to take place at the end of that dispen- 
sation, and in which the enemies of the religion of Jesus 
were to be destroyed, and his faithful followers be deliv- 
ered from their persecutions, and brought into rest, into 
the renewed and enlarged enjoyment of the truth, the 
hope and comfort of the gospel. Hence he says, ‘It isa 
righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to 
them that trouble you; and to you who are troubled, rest 
with us.’ (vs. 6, 7.) And this revelation of Christ, in 
vengeance upon his enemies, is described by Paul, after 
the style of the prophets, and in accordance with the 
well-known phraseology on such subjects, under the fig- 
ure of a ‘flaming fire.’ The harmony of the whole pas- 
sage with what Christ’ had foretold of his ‘ revelation’ of 
himself, or his coming to judgment, before the generation 
then on earth had passed, may be seen by comparing it 
with Matt. x. 23; xvi- 27, 28; xxiv. 27—34; xxvi. 64; 
Mark xiii. 24—30; Luke xxi. 22—32. Dr. Hammond, 
after showing that the passage is a ‘notation of the time 
of vengeance on the Jews,’ adds, — ‘ Besides, God’s judg- 
ments, if they be destructive, are ordinarily, in prophetic 
phrase, expressed by flaming fire ; see Matt. iii. 12.’ Annot. 
am loc. His whole note, which is very valuable, may be ~ 
seen in Paige’s Selections on the passage. 

2 Pet. iii. 7, 10: ‘But the heavens and the earth which 
are now; by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men.... But the day of the Lord will come asa thief 
in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burnt up.’ Heb. xii. 29: ‘Our God is a 
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consuming fire.’ The passage from Peter is allowed by 
Hammond, Witsius, and Owen to be a high-wrought de- 
scription of the passing away, or breaking up, of the old 
law dispensation, and the fearful and devouring judgments 
which accompanied that. event. The apostle does not 
speak of the literal heavens and earth; but these are a 
figure for representing the Mosaic economy, which is to 
pass away, or be burned up, to give place to the new 
heavens and earth, —the Christian economy, or the gos- 
pel dispensation. And the terrible judgments which are 
to accompany this mighty revolution, are described under 
the usual Scripture figures of ‘ fire,’ ‘burning,’ and“ fervent 
heat.’ In the second passage, Paul employs the same bold 
figures which Peter uses. After setting forth the shaking 
and removing of the old heavens, or the law dispensation, 
and the receiving of ‘a kingdom which cannot be re- 
moved,’ the kingdom of heaven or the gospel, he exhorts 
his brethren to fidelity in view of this event: ‘For our 
God is a consuming fire.’ This expression he quotes 
from Deut. iv. 24. It is there used as a figure of the 
punishments which God would inflict upon the Israelites 
if they forgot the covenant he had made with them, and 
turned to idolatry. The apostle uses it in almost pre- 
cisely the same sense in his application of it to the Chris- 
tian believers; warning them that if they forgot their 
covenant with Christ, and turned from his cause, then 
they would find that God would be to them ‘a consum- 
ing fire,’ by involving them in the common destruction to 
which he alludes, under the figure of shaking and remov- 
ing the old heavens and earth. ; ; 

IL Lake of Fire and Brimstone. Rev. xix. 20; xx. 
10, 14, 15; xxi. 8. ‘These passages ought, perhaps, to 
receive a brief notice under this head, as they are of the 
same general character with those considered, though the 
phraseology is somewhat peculiar. 'There is undoubtedly 
in these expressions an allusion to the judgment by which 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. The passage has 
already been quoted, but may be repeated here to show 
the similarity of phrase and the probable origin of 
the language of the Revelator. ‘Then the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
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the Lord out of heaven..... And he [Abraham] looked 
toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and beheld, and lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.’ (Gen. xix. 24—28.) 
Here we have the peculiar phraseology of ‘fire and 
brimstone,’ and the fact that the site of the cities and 
the whole plain had become as a smoking furnace, or fiery 
lake. And when we remember that the entire region 
round about is of volcanic origin, we shall readily dis- 
cover the character of the overthrow brought upon these 
cities, and the probability and truth of the testimony of 
Josephus, that, in his time, (A. D. 74—100,) there were 
remains of the fire.? It is well known that the Dead 
Sea, so called, covers the site of the ruined cities, and it 
is the testimony of travellers that traces are still discov- 
ered of volcanic power. The celebrated Mr. Volney tes- 
tifies that the biturnen and sulphur, the lava, and the 
pumice-stones thrown upon its banks, demonstrate that 
the whole valley ‘has been the seat of subterraneous 
fires, which are not yet extinguished. Clouds of smoke 
are often observed to issue from the lake, and new crevices 
to be formed upon its banks.’* These historical facts 
show very clearly, we think, the origin of the phrase 
‘Jake of. fire and brimstone,’ especially when we remem- 
ber that at the very time the Revelator wrote, all these 
facts of the lake, the fire, smoke, brimstone, lava, &c. 
must have been before his eyes, and were generally 
known ‘and talked of, as appears from Josephus. He 
accordingly, after the manner of the times, makes the real 
lake, and fire, and brimstone, which accompanied the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, a figure of the judg- 
ment and overthrow of the enemies of Christ and his 
religion, as described under the figure of the devil, the 
beast, &c. And to make it more emphatic he represents 
them as being cast into the lake of fire; precisely as 
Christ had before represented the like characters, under 
the figure of tares, as being cast into a furnace of fire. 
(Matt. xiii. 42,50.) The prophet Isaiah doubtless alludes 


® Josephus, Jewish War, b. iv. c. 8. § 4. 
*'Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, i. pp. 281, 282, cited by Horne. 
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to the same event, and borrows the same figure, in pre- 
dicting the judgment to fall upon Idumea: ‘And the 
streams thereof shall be turned into-pitch, and the dust 
thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof shall become 
burning pitch. It shall not be quenched night nor day ; 
the smoke thereof shall go up forever.’?. (Isa, xxxiv. 

S—10.) And so Ezekiel, describing the judgments of 
God upon Gog and. Magog: ‘I will plead against him 
with pestilence and with blood; and I will rain upon 
him, and upon his bands, and upon the many people that 
are with him, an overflowing rain, and great hailstones, 
fire and brimstone.’ (Ezek. xxxvill. 22.) All this, of 
course, is necessarily confined to time and the earth.* 

Thus have we seen, in this examination, no reason to 
suppose that fire is ever used in the Scriptures as a figure 
of judgments which are not strictly confined to earth and 
time. We have discovered no instance of their extend- 
ing beyond these boundaries. ‘The results are these: 

Fire is used, 1. In a literal sense; 2. Asa figure or em- 
blem of any purifying or enlightening influence; 3. Asa 
figure of personal or bodily afflictions; 4. Asa figure of 
the sufferings of persecution and oppression; 5. As a 
figure of the temporal judgments inflicted by God’ upon 
the wicked, whether nations or individuals. 

Ill. Unquenchable Fire and the Worm that dieth not. 
The expressions now before us for consideration are 
among the most terrible to be found in the Scriptures ; 
and by a large proportion of Christian believers are re- 
garded as decisive of the question respecting the duration 
of the sufferings of the wicked. It would seem, indeed, 
if the Scriptures do teach the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment, that we might expect, with a good degree of confi- 
dence, to find it in this language if anywhere. But it 
will be found, upon investigation, perhaps, that it does not 
furnish the proof required for faith in this doctrine, and 
that the meaning attached to it has grown out of an 


4 Tt may be well to say, in a note, that Dr. Hammond, Dr. A. Clarke, Gro- 
tius, and Rosenmiller on Rev. xix. 20, and Hammond and Rosenmiller on 
Rev. xxi. 8, interpret the ‘lake of fire’ to mean the utter destruction of 
‘idolatry and idol worship in the Roman empire.’ And we may, perhaps, 
add that standard critic, Hug, to those who apply the expressions to events 
belonging to this ior Eide lo the New Testament, pp. 666—668. 
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ignorance of the origin and use of the particular phrase- 
ology. 

Our first inquiry, therefore, will be to this point, — the 
origin of the phrases in review. In doing this we shall 
avail ourselves of the labor and authority of names well 
known in the critical and theological world. The first 
authority is that of Professor Stuart. After having set 
forth the derivation of the word Gehenna, (hell,) and 
shown it to be literally the Greek name of the Valley of 
Hinnom, where the Jews sacrificed their children to the 
god Moloch, he adds: ‘ The pious king Josiah caused it 
to be polluted, (2 Kings xxiii. 10;) that is, he caused to 
be carried there the filth of the city of Jerusalem. It 
would seem that the custom of desecrating this place, 
thus happily begun, was continued in after ages down to 
the period when our Saviour was on earth. Perpetual 
fires were kept up, in order to consume the offal which was 
deposited there. And as the same offal would breed 
worms, (for so all putrefying meat of course does,) hence 
came the expression, Where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched.’® The second authority is that of 
Parkhurst, author of the Hebrew and Greek lexicons. 
On these phrases he says, —‘ Our Lord seems to allude to 
the worms which continually preyed on the dead carcasses 
that were cast out into the Valley of Hinnom, Gehennan, 
and to the perpetual fire there kept up to consume them.’ ® 
The last authority is that of Schleusner, author of a 
celebrated lexicon on the New Testament. After a de- 
scription of the Valley of Hinnom he proceeds as follows: 
‘ They held the place in such abomination, it is said, that 
they cast into it all kinds of filth, the carcasses of beasts, 
and the unburied bodies of evecuted criminals. Continual 
fires were necessary in order to consume these, lest the 
putrefaction should infect the air ; and there were always 
worms feeding on the remaining relics. Hence it came, 
that any severe punishment, especially a shameful kind 
of death, was denominated Gehenna.’? These testi- 
monies are suflicient to show the origin of the expressions 


* Exegetical Essays, pp. 140, 141. , § Lexicon on word Gehenna. 
7 Lexicon on word Gehenna, quoted in Expositor, He also states that the 
word is used as a figure of the punishment of the wicked after death ; but, 
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‘unquenchable fire’ and ‘the worm. that dieth not ;’ 
and the reader should notice particularly the declaration 
of the last author respecting the figurative use of Gehen- 
na, which necessarily involves the same use of its accom- 
paniments, and the more as it was these which caused it 
to. be so used. 

The phrase ‘unquenchable fire,’ or ‘ fire that shall 
not be quenched,’ occurs in the following passages of 
the New Testament: Matt. iii. 12; Luke iii. 17; Mark 
ix. 43, 44, 45, 46, 48. In the passages from Mark, it is 
found in connection with the additional phrase ‘the 
worm that dieth not.’ That these phrases do not neces- 
sarily express endless duration, and that they belong, in 
their application, to judgments inflicted and endured in 
this world, will appear from what follows. 

Our first inquiry will be into the Scripture usage. We 
have seen the origin of the phrases, and we wish now to 
learn how they were used in a figurative sense, or, in 
other words, as figures of what. ‘If ye will not hearken 
unto me....then will I kindle a fire in the gates of 
Jerusalem, and it shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, 
and it shall not be quenched.’ (Jer. xvii. 27.) This fire, 
which was not to be quenched, certainly belonged to this 
world, to the gates and palaces of Jerusalem. ‘ 'There- 
fore, thus saith the Lord God: Behold mine anger and 
my fury shall be poured out upon this place, upon man, 
and upon beast, and upon the trees of the field, and upon 
the fruit of the ground; and it shall burn, and shall not 
be quenched.’ (Jer. vii. 20.) This fire of God’s anger 
and fury which was not to be quenched, was poured out 
on the beasts, and trees, and the fruits of the ground, 
showing plainly that it is used here as an emblem of the 
judgments which God was about to pour out on that 
place; that is, ‘the cities of Judah and Jerusalem.’ 
(See verse 17.) The prophet Isaiah thus describes the 
desolation of Idumea: ‘The streams thereof shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, 


as this is only assertion, unsupported by proof, we cannot receive it. See 
this question fully discussed in the Universalist Expositor for. May, 1832, 
pp. 351—368. The learned Joseph Mede gives a like exposition, Dis- 
courses on divers Texts,” &c. pp. 133—136. London, 1642. 
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and the land thereof shall become burning pitch. J¢ 
shall not be quenched night nor day ; the smoke thereof 

shall go up forever” (Isa. xxxiv. 5, 9, 10.) This is 
surely very strong language, and yet is employed to set 
forth the destruction of a petty tribe, occupying a territory 
some ten or fifteen miles square. The overthrow of the 
Jews, and the laying waste of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Chaldeans, are thus predicted by Ezekiel: ‘I 
will kindle a fire in thee, and it shall devour every green 
tree in thee, and every dry tree, the flaming flame shall 
not be quenched, and all faces, from the north to the south, 
shall be burried therein. And all flesh shall see that I 
the Lord have kindled it: i shall not be quenched.’ 
(Ezek. xx. 47, 48.) These passages are sufficient to 
show that the sacred writers used the phrase ‘ unquencha- 
ble fire,’ or ‘ fire that shall not be quenched,’ as a figure 
of God’s temporal judgments, of the calamities which he 
sent upon wicked nations, through the agency of war, fam- 
ine, and desolation. See also Isaiah i. 31; Jer. iv. 4; 
xxi. 12; Amos v. 6. In not one of these examples, is it 
used as a figure of any judgment or sufferings but such 
as belong to time and earth; and these are all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs in the Old Testament, excepting 
the one given in the next paragraph, which will be shown 
to be of the same class. 

‘If thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee 
to enter into life maimed, than, having two hands, to go 
into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched ; [lit- 
eral fire unquenchable,] where their worm dieth not, and 
their fire is not quenched.’ (Mark ix. 43, 44. And this 
is repeated, of the foot and the eye, verses 45—48.) This 
is the important passage, and on it the doctrine, of which 
mention has been made, is rested with much confidence. 
That Christ borrowed this from the prophet, will appear 
to the satisfaction of every one, when it is compared with 

is language: ‘ And it shall come to pass that. from one 
new moon to another, and from one sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord. 
And they shall go forth and look upon the carcasses of the 
men that have transgressed against me; for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ; and 
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they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.’ (Isaiah ‘Ixvi. 
23, 24.) That the Saviour had this: prediction of the 
prophet in view, will not admit of question. It is almost 
the same, verbatim, in respect to the phrases in review. 
And here we must be permitted to quote the testimony of 
Dr. Whitby: ‘ These words of Christ seem plainly taken 
from Isaiah lxvi. 24, where they exactly may be found ; 
and it seems reasonable to interpret them according to the 
received opinions of the Jews, since otherwise our. Lord, 
by using this expression frequently in speaking to them 
who would’be sure to understand it in the usual sense, 
without saying anything to show he did not understand 
it as they did, must have strengthened them in their 
elror.’® 
This rule we adopt; and it is easy to see how the Jews 
understood the prophet, and in what sense he must have 
used these expressions. The judgment or punishment of 
which they are made emblematical, was to take place 
where there were new moons and sabbaths, and where 
the people were to go forth and look upon the carcasses. 
All this surely must belong to time and to this world, and 
could not have been applied to a future existence. (See 
also Isa. Ixv. 21, 22.) It is plain, therefore, that the 
Saviour, quoting the prophet’s words, must have used 
them in the same manner in which he used them, if he 
‘expected the people to understand him. The prophet 
had employed them as a figure of temporal calamities 
sent upon the transgressors against God, as an emblem of 
severe judgments to be inflicted in this life upon the peo- 
ple of whom they are spoken. It follows, therefore, of 
necessity, that Christ used them as figures representative 
of the same or similar judgments. This will appear from 
the context, where it seems he exhorts his disciples to be 
faithful, telling them it is better that they should follow 
him with fidelity, even with the sacrifice of that which 
was as dear to them as aright hand ora right eye, than, 
deserting him, to be involved in the terrible destruction 
that was coming upon his enemies; and which he repre- 
sents, as Isaiah had done before him, under the figure of 
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‘the worm that shall not die,’ and ‘ the fire that shall not 
be quenched.’ 
To illustrate this subject farther, and to show how 
.5 3 utterly groundless is the assumption that these expressions 
* necessarily imply endless duration, we shall show that the 
phrase ‘unquenchable fire’ is applied by Greek authors 
. to literal fire, which in some cases could have lasted at the 
most not above two hours, and which could in no case, of 
course, be endless. It may be well to observe, that the 
original of the expression ‘unquenchable fire,’ in Matt. 
iii. 12, and Luke iii. 17, is zig éoZecroy (pur asbeston ;) 
that of ‘the fire that never shall be quenched,’ (Mark ix. 
¢ _ 43,) is 10 mtg 1) &oBector, (to pur to asbeston, ) which is 
- jiterally ‘the fire which is unquenchable,’ the ‘never’ 
being substituted for ‘not;’ and that of ‘the fire is not 
quenched,’ (verse 44,) 08 o8évvura, (ou sbennutai.) 
' Strabo, the celebrated geographer, speaking of the 
Parthenon, a temple at Athens, says, —‘ In this was the 
inextinguishable, or wnguenchable lamp,’ (6 asbestos luch- 
nos,) by which he simply means the lamp which was 
kept continually burning, but which was extinguished or 
quenched ages ago. Plutarch, the well-known author of 
_ the biographies familiarly termed ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ calls 
the sacred fire of the temple wnquenchable fire, (pur as- 
-_ beston,) though he says, in the very next sentence, they 
had sometimes gone out. Josephus, speaking of a festi- 
val of the Jews, says that every one brought fuel for the 
fire of the altar which ‘continued always unguenchable,’ 
(asbeston aei,) although it had actually ceased, and the 
_ altar itself been destroyed with the temple, at the time he 
% wrote.” Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical history, 
- _ describing the martyrdom of several Christians at Alexan- 
dria, says, —‘ They were carried on camels through the 
qa and in this elevated position were scourged, and 
fi consumed in wnquenchable fire, (puri asbesto,)? 
; though it could not have burned, probably, more than an 
hour or two at the most.° | ; 
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guage with which they were perfectly familiar, must have 
known, most assuredly, the value and import of the phrase 
‘unquenchable fire ;’ and it is as clear as demonstration 
can make it that they did not understand it to mean end- 
less. And shall any, at this late day, pretend to under- 
stand Greek better than the Greeks themselves? Euse- 
bius has happily given us an illustration of the Scripture 
usage of the phrase. He employs it not in reference 
to time or duration, but to set forth the severity of the 
punishment or suffering. And this is the manner in which 
it is used in the Scriptures, as is shown in a preceding 
paragraph ; and the manner in which the Saviour used it 
in Mark ix. as a figure of the severity of the judgments 
which were to fall upon the enemies and the unfaithful — 
professors of the gospel, without any more reference, prob- 
ably, to duration than Eusebius had when he spoke of 
the unquenchable fire in which the martyrs were burned. 

The following facts are established: 1. The usage of 
words and phrases determines their meaning, and the ob- 
scure is to be interpreted by the plain. 2. The whole 
Scripture usage of the phrase in question is against the 
meaning of endless, as will be seen by consulting the pas- 
sages which we have quoted and referred to, which are 
all the examples, except Mark ix. which is in review. 
3. The Greek authors quoted above, did not use it to 
‘signify endless,. which gives us both sacred and pro- 
fane, scriptural and classical, usage against it. 4. There 
is not one particle of reason or proof to show that Christ 
used it in the sense of endless, more than the prophets or 
these Greek writers. 5. If therefore, anything can be 
proved, it is proved that Christ used it, not in an endless, — 
but ina limited sense, as did those who wrote and spoke 
near to the same time,—not as a figure of punishment 
after death, but, as did the prophets before him, as a figure 
of punishment to be inflicted on the earth, of the temporal 
judgments of God. 

It may be well to say, in closing this dissertation, that 
the following critics, believers in endless misery, allow 
that the phrase ‘unquenchable fire,’ or ‘ fire that shall not 
be quenched,’ is applied to punishment inflicted in this _ 
world: A. Clarke, on Ezek. xx. 47:—‘ The ravages of 
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the Chaldeans shall not be stopped till the whole Jand is 
ruined ;’ and on Matt. iii. 12,‘ He will burn up the 
chaff, the disobedient and rebellious Jews ; unguenchable 
fire, that annot be extinguished by man.’ Hammond, on 
_ “Matt. iii. 12, —‘ Unquenchable fire, a fire never quenched 
till it hath done its work. The parable was fulfilled on 
the Jews even in this life.’ Le Clerc, on Matt. iii. 12, — 
‘Unquenchable fire, i. e. evidently until it had consumed 
the whole chaff. By these words is signified the utter 
destruction of the Jews.’ Bishop Pearce says, ‘ In this 
whole verse the destruction of the Jewish state is ex- 
pressed in the terms of husbandmen.’ Such are the ad- 
missions of these learned critics, which happily serve to 


strengthen and confirm the views given above.” Fu 
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" ig set The Evil of Human Creeds, and its Remedy. 
- \% : 
- Tar much evil has been occasioned, in the religious 
community, by the numerous and conflicting creeds which 
have been invented and adopted as indispensable to the 
Christian faith and life, no well-informed person will 
deny. The innumerable evils flowing from this cause 
are even now truly lamentable. And if we look back 
into the history of the church, and attempt to compute 
the troubles which these opposing creeds have produced, 
it requires a strong confidence in the infinite wisdom and 
goodness of the divine Ruler to sustain us in the belief 
that all has been ordered right. In view of these per- 
plexities, the mind is naturally led to inquire for the cause 
or causes which have led to this multiplication of dis- 
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cordant creeds. Although -we may, with safety, believe 
that divine wisdom saw fit that these conflicting modes 
of faith should for a season exist, and that divine good- 


ness will finally so overrule them and all their conse-— 


quences, as to promote the great scheme of human im- 
‘provement, and of man’s advancement in the knowledge 
of gospel truth, we have no reason for believing that it is 
consistent with the same wisdom and goodness that they 
should forever be continued. There are, no doubt, in- 
numerable instances in which evils have been overruled 
for general good ; but not one, which furnishes proof that 
it is necessary that evil should exist forever. We may 
therefore hope for the divine approbation, in attempting to 
ascertain the causes, and to devise the cure, of the evils 
now mentioned. ; 

In the first place, we may safely say, that the natural 
or constitutional imperfection of man lies at the founda- 
tion of all the doctrinal errors which have ever been 


incorporated into the different creeds of the church, and — 
is the fountain from which all these corrupt streams have 


proceeded. 'The known fact that sincere and honest men 


are constantly liable, in their reasoning, to come to wide-— 


ly different conclusions, is sufficient proof of human im- 


perfection, and shows, very clearly, that without an ac- 


knowledged standard, or rule, and that strictly adhered 
to, different councils and different individuals must be 
liable to frame conflicting creeds. Why learned men, 
who cannot have been ignorant of man’s constitutional 
imperfection, should ever have entertained such a confi- 
dence in themselves as to believe it safe to set up a 
standard of their own, by which to justify themselves on 
the one hand, and on the other to condemn every body 
who could not subscribe to it, seems, at the first thought, 
a matter of wonder; but a second thought resolves the 
difficulty, by attributing it to the same imperfection which 
lies at the foundation of all human error. 

Secondly, we have reason to believe that in the early 
or primitive times of the Christian church, when con- 
verts came in from different nations, they would naturally 
retain many of their former errors in theology ; and, al- 
though they, became convinced of the essential facts on 
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which the Christian religion was founded, this did not 
free their minds from all the errors which they inherited 
from their forefathers. That this was verily the case, 
abundant proof appears in the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in many of the Epistles which they wrote. 
To this circumstance it is proper to add, that the books 
which compose our Bible had not, in those days, been 
collected into one volume, as they now are; so that the 
people could not make such a use of the Scriptures 
as we can, who have. the advantage of tracing their 
harmony, and of making ourselves acquainted with their 
general theme. 

In relation to traditional errors, which converts to 
Christianity, from different nations, still retained, the fol- 
lowing from Mosheim deserves notice: “ It will be easily 
imagined that unity and peace could not reign long in the 
church, since it was eomposed of Jews and Gentiles, who 
regarded each other with the bitterest aversion. Besides, 
as the converts to Christianity could not extirpate radi- 
cally the prejudices which had been formed in their 
minds by education, and confirmed by time, they brought 
with them into the bosom of the church more or less of 
the errors of their former religions. 'Thus, the seeds of 
discord and controversy were early sown, and could not 
fail to spring up soon into animosities and dissensions, 
which accordingly broke out and divided the church.” 
The divisions, thus produced in the first century of the 
Christian church, seemed only to prepare the way. for the 
introduction of others, in after times, which were founded 
on the philosophy of the schools, and supported by the 
subtleties of learned presbyters; and history does not 
leave us at all ignorant of the pride of opinion, which 
prompted different sects to support and defend their 
respective dogmas, nor of the bitterness which character- 
ized their opposition to each other. Thus has the work 
gone on; councils succeeding councils, by whose decrees 
orthodoxy and heresy have been determined by the ma- 
jorities of votes which prevailed in such assemblies. To 
give anything like a just account of all the different and 
conflicting creeds which have distracted the church, or to 
describe the deadly animosities which they have pro- 
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duced, would require much labor and furnish many vol- 
umes. But the design of this brief article is mainly to 
suggest a proper method by which Christians may remove 
the evils that have so much dishonored the religion of 
Jesus, and restore it to its original simplicity. 

If we could be satisfied with regard to a precaution, 
the observance of which would have proved a successful 
safeguard against the formation of conflicting creeds, we 
should doubtless thereby make ourselves acquainted with 
the proper method to be adopted for the cure of this 
grievous evil. This is believed to be no difficult task, 
provided all Christians could understand its propriety, 
and be persuaded so far to relinquish their sectarian pride 
and partiality, as to adopt it. Had the veneration for the 
holy Scriptures, which the early Christians professed to 
entertain, led them to frame no other creed than such as 
would have been expressed in the words which the in- 
spired writers had made use of, it does not appear that 
any disagreement could have been introduced. But this 
was far from being the case. Hither this precaution was 
never thought of, or the pride of learning was such as to 
prevent the adoption of it. As early as the second centu- 
ry, the venerable simplicity which is so apparent in the 
doctrine and precepts taught by Christ and his apostles, 
and in the manner employed by them in giving instruc- 
tion, was widely departed from ; and under the direction 
of human wisdom and human policy, such as were vain 
of their learning employed their ingenuity for the pur- 
pose of rendering Christianity acceptable to the philos- 
ophers of their times. The following passage from Mo- 
sheim belongs to this subject: ‘‘ This venerable simplicity 
was not, indeed, of a long duration; its beauty was grad- 
ually effaced by the laborious efforts of human learning, 
and the dark subtleties of imaginary science. Acute 
researches were employed, upon several religious subjects, 
concerning which ingenious decisions were pronounced ; 
and, what was worst of all, several tenets of a chimerical 
philosophy were imprudently incorporated into the Chris- 
tian system. This disadvantageous change, this unhappy 
alteration of the primitive simplicity of the Christian 
religion, was chiefly owing to two reasons; the one 
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drawn from pride, and the other from a sort of necessity. 
The former was the eagerness of certain learned men to 
bring about a union between the doctrines of Christianity 
and the opinions of the philosophers ; for they thought it 
a very fine accomplishment to be able to express the pre- 
cepts of Christ in the language of philosophers, civilians, 
and rabbins. The other reason that contributed to alter 
the simplicity of the Christian religion, was the necessity 
‘of having recourse to logical definitions and nice distinc- 
tions, in order to confound the sophistical arguments 
which the infidel and the heretic employed ; the one to 
overturn the Christian system, and the other to corrupt it.” 
Could those learned defenders of the Christian faith have 
been content with that humility which the divine Master 
taught, and exemplified in his life, they might have fully 
expressed the sentiments of truth in the words of Jesus ; 
and surely such words would have been the best which 
could have been employed to correct error, and refute 
heretics, and also to convince infidels. 

It is proper here to remark that the lamentable de- 
parture from the simplicity of Christianity, above men- 
tioned, was not a necessary consequence of sound learn- 
ing. 'To suppose this, would betray great ignorance of 
facts which are apparent in the Scriptures. The apostle 
of the Gentiles was a man of much learning, and was 
able to reason with the Greek philosophers in such a 
manner as to maintain his character as a scholar; but he 
discovered no disposition, as he had no occasion, to depart 
from the simplicity that was in Christ. He was cautious 
even to avoid the words which were taught by man’s 
wisdom, and to use only such as the spirit of truth had 
employed.' Because a man has so stored his mind with 
solia learning that he can reason on all subjects of science 
and art, and is able to do so in various languages, he is 
not thereby the less capable of expressing the tenets and 
precepts of the Christian religion in the language of the 
holy Scriptures. While, therefore, we have reason to 
lament the wrong use which was made of learning, in 
the times to which we have alluded, we should even 
applaud the learning itself. 
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If a strict adherence to the sacred text would have 
been a preventive of any departure from the doctrine of 
divine truth, it is easy to see that such an adherence, if 
it should now be observed by all who profess Christianity, 
would remove the evils complained of. Can there be any 
good reason offered for believing that the Christian faith 
necessarily embraces points of doctrine which are not 
clearly expressed in the language of Scripture?, Who 
will undertake to show us the. propriety of setting up 
articles of faith, and of making them conditions of Chris- 
tian fellowship and communion, while it is impossible to 
express such articles of faith in the language used by the 
inspired writers ? 

The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism furnishes not a few 
examples of articles of faith, which cannot be expressed 
in Scripture language. Some of them we may here 
notice. Let us look at the sixth question, and the 
answer: ‘‘ How many persons are there in the Godhead ? 
There are three persons in the Godhead; the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” In 
relation to this question and answer, we inquire, What is 
there in the Scriptures which leads to this question ? 
There is nothing said in them about a number of persons 
in the Godhead. The word person is not applied to God 
but. once in the Scriptures; and the word persons not 
once. We ask, also, why the learned divines, who com- 
piled the Catechism, did not answer this question in Serip- 
ture language? The obvious answer is, they could not 
find in the sacred writings any language by which they 
could express what their answer evidently means, and 
what they meant to express by it. If the divine wisdom 
did not see fit to express what is stated in this answer, it 
seems safe to conclude that the wisdom which dictated it 
was mere human wisdom. And it is certain that much 
strife and bitter contention, in the Christian community, 
have resulted from this policy. 

Let us look at the eleventh and thirteenth questions, 
and compare them together, with their answers: “11. 
What are God’s works of providence? God’s works of 
providence are his most holy, ‘wise, and powerful pre- 
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serving and governing all his creatures, and all their ac- 
tionsweiye": 13. Did our first parents continue in the state 
wherein they were created? Our first parents, being 
left to the freedom of their own will, fell from the estate 
wherein they were created, by sinning against God.” Is 
there not here a most gross and palpable contradiction ? 
If God governs all the actions of his creatures by his 
most holy wisdom and power, as is stated in the answer 
to the eleventh question, how can it be true that man was 
left to the “freedom of his own will,” as stated in the 
answer to the thirteenth? What renders this contradic- 
tion the more wonderful, is, that there is but one question 
with its answer that comes between the two which thus 
contradict each other. But we here ask, as before, Why 
did not the learned divines, who were the authors of this 
catechism, give the answers to their questions in the lan- 
guage of divine inspiration? 'The -reason was, there is 
no language in the Scriptures by which they could have 
done so. What renders this subject truly lamentable is 
the fact that it is one which has caused much division, 
long and fruitless contentions, and inveterate animosities, 
among the professors of Christianity. 

Let us consider the nineteenth and twentieth questions 
and answers, and compare them together: “19. What 
is the misery of that estate whereinto man fell? All 
mankind by their fall lost communion with God, are un- 
der his wrath and curse, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of 
hell forever. 20. Did God leave all mankind to per- 
ish in the estate of sin and misery? God, having, out of 
his mere good pleasure, from all eternity, elected some 
to everlasting life, did enter into a covenant of grace, to 
deliver them out of the estate of sin and misery, and to 
bring them into an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.” 
Here we find another most palpable and startling con- 
tradiction. If God, from all eternity, of his mere good 
pleasure, elected some of the human family to everlast- 
ing life, as stated in the answer to the twentieth ques- 
tion, how could they who were so elected be liable to the 
pains of hell forever, as stated in the answer to the nine- 
teenth question? Is there not here a degree of blind- 
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ness equal to any of which we have account? But we 
must again ask, why these learned doctors did not answer 
these questions in Scripture language? The answer is 
as before, —'There is no language found in the inspired 
writings by which such sentiments can be expressed. 
The foregoing quotations, from the Catechism, may 
suffice, as examples of an entire disregard of the lan- 
guage of inspiration, in the work of forming creeds. If 
we should undertake to compute the evils which have 
grown out of those points of doctrine which cannot be 
expressed in Scripture language, though we might see 


enough to strike us with horror, we should come far short. 


of describing the whole. All this evil might have been 
avoided if the learned doctors of the church had been 
careful to incorporate no tenet into their confessions of 
faith, which they could not express in the words used by 
the writers of those Scriptures, which all. Protestant 
Christians acknowledge as their only rule of faith and 
practice. Look at the second and third questions and 
their answers: ‘2. What rule hath God given to direet 
us how we may glorify and enjoy him? The word of 
God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy him. 3. What do the Scriptures 
principally teach? ‘The Scriptures principally teach what 
man is to believe concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man.” If, as is here laid down, the Scrip- 
tures are the only rule by which our faith and conduct 
are to be formed and regulated, is it not a fact, about 
which there should be no dispute, that whatever we 
ought to believe or do is fully and clearly expressed in 
Bible language? How humiliating it is to reflect that 
profound scholars, grave divines, Christians professing 
much piety and a sacred regard for the Scriptures of 
truth, should say that the only rule which God has given 
to man for his faith and practice, is his word, which is 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, while at the 
same moment they were forming a rule which they 
could not express in the words of Scripture! And have 
we not great reason to lament that this rule, thus formed, 
has been the guide of millions, from infancy to old age? 
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and that these millions, in room of enjoying the happy 
faith, and joy-inspiring hope, to which the word of God 
gives ample support, have lived and died without such 
enjoyment ? 

- Before closing this article, it seems proper strongly to 
recommend that all who profess the religion taught in the 
Scriptures, should come to the conclusion to subscribe to 
no articles of faith, which cannot be expressed in the lan- 

guage of the Bible ; and by no means to reject, as heresy, 
any sentiment which can be so expressed. Until this rule 
shall be complied with, we can entertain no well-grounded 
hope that discord and contention among Christian profes- 
sors will cease. By the mere dint of human learning, 
acute disquisitions, subtile distinctions, and logical conclu- 
sions, men will never succeed in arriving to that happy 
union which is desirable, and absolutely requisite for the 
professed disciples of our divine Master to maintain and 
enjoy. It was evidently the fact that, by relying on 
such means, the church first became divided ; and it was 
by such means that discordant creeds were introduced, and 
bitter and deadly feuds maintained. No desire is felt to 
represent genuine, solid learning as unfriendly to vital 
Christianity. Nothing, injurious to the cause of divine 
truth, is to be dreaded from this quarter. Let men of such 
acquirements but possess that meekness and humility 
which become Christians, and in room of their inventing 
creeds and confessions, which oppose each other, and set 
men at variance, they will be content to believe what God 
has spoken, and successfully strive to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. But we have seen, in our 
own times, the humiliating display of the pride of learn- 
ing, which doctors of divinity, of different schools and dif- 
ferent creeds, have exhibited in their learned discussions on 
theological questions. May God grant that we may learn 
wisdom and prudence, meekness and humility, by expe- 
rience ; and wisely come to a fixed resolution to avoid all 
contention, and to live in that oneness, for which Jesus so 
fervently prayed, saying, ‘“ 'That they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 


be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” H. B. 
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Arr. XXVIL 
The Order of the Creation. 


Mucu has been said and written on the Mosaic account 
of the creation; but while other particulars connected 
with that account have received their merited attention, 
the order of creation, or the regular process of formation, 
by which the world was brought to its present state, has 
been comparatively neglected. This last particular, there- 
fore, will constitute the subject of the present article. 

Before entering upon the proper subject of the article, it 
may be well to state, that by creation, in the phrase “ or- 
der of creation,” we mean the making or forming of the 
world and its appendages. Indeed, we suppose that Mo- 
ses, in the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, only | 
states, in general terms, what he proceeds in the subse- 
quent verses to describe. We dissent from the opinion 
that Moses asserts the creation of matter in the first verse, 
and goes on to describe its formation in the subsequent 
verses of that chapter, since we find nothing, either in the 
word create, or in any of the circumstances of the case, 
that seems to justify such an opinion. On the contrary, 
we are of the opinion that Moses gives us no account of 
the creation of matter, but only of the creation of ‘ the 
heaven and the earth;’’ which we consider to be two 
things as diverse as the making of a house, and the mak- 
ing of the materials of which it is formed. 'This remark, 
however, is not intended to assert the eternity of matter, 
nor, indeed, to deny that doctrine ; but merely to express 
an opinion that Moses neither asserts nor denies it, and 
that the doctrine must be proved or disproved by other 
passages of Scripture than the language of Moses, or by 
considerations drawn from reason and nature. ~ : é 

Again, before proceeding to the order of creation, we 
would ‘endeavor to ascertain the extent of application that 
belongs to the phrase the ‘‘ heaven and the earth.” 'There 
are three opinions entertained to some extent respecting 
the application ah bi phrase, which we deem erroneous. 
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First, it is thought by some to denote the whole universe, 
embracing the solar system, and all other systems and 
worlds, in the unbounded regions of space. And this 
_opinion is supposed to be countenanced by the mention of 
the stars in verse 16th. But as the stars there mentioned 
may have been those belonging to the solar system only, 
we think that the opinion here noticed is without suffi- 
cient foundation. Another opinion respecting the phrase, 
is, that it denotes merely the earth and the firmament, or 
baat - atmosphere, as the latter is called heaven, in verse 8th. 
-. That this opinion is not true, is proved by two considera- 
tions: Ist, that the description given of the firmament 
evidently makes it to be a part of the earth; and, 2d, that 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stars is particularly 
mentioned, and hence must be included in the phrase. A 
third opinion, manifestly erroneous, has been advanced, 
though it is probably entertained by but few, which is, 
that by Heaven is meant the world of future happiness; 
“and hence some believers in Universalism are heard to re- 
mark that Moses gives us an account of the creation of a 
heaven, but not of a hell, —an argument which we admit 
to be as good against an endless hell as many that are 
urged in its favor; but one, notwithstanding, that is 
founded upon'a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
language of Moses. Moses is not describing spiritual, but 
physical, things. Itis not by Moses, but by Jesus Christ, 
that life and immortality are brought to light. 

By the phrase under consideration we understand the 
solar system. ‘This includes a sun, moon, and stars, of 
which mention is made by Moses ; nor can these things be 
brought within a narrower circle. And while other sys- 
tems, besides the solar system, are sufficiently indepen- 
dent of the latter as to make it obvious that they might 
have existed before this was formed, or been created at a 
subsequent period, it is also plain that less than the solar 
system could not have been formed, or, at least, would not 
be likely to have been, by an infinitely wise being, with- 
out the whole of the system, with which each part is so 
intimately and closely associated. And hence, that a sin- 


gle system, no more nor less, should have been formed at 
once, is the dictate of reason. 
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We will now notice the original condition of the earth, 
as described by Moses, in Gen. i. 2: “ Without form and 
void,” was designed to express the exceeding irregularity 
of the matter of the earth, before the process of formation 
commenced. ‘This irregular and chaotic mass was at that 
time, according to Moses, in a liquid state, — a position 
that is sanctioned by modern philosophers, even those of 
the skeptical school, who thus furnish their testimony to 
the accuracy of the Mosaic account. By the “spirit of 
God,” Moses is thought by some to have meant a great 
wind, as the original may signify. But it appears to’ us to 
be a sufficient objection to this opinion, that the firma-— 
ment or atmosphere, that seems necessary for the produc- 
tion of wind, had not yet been formed. We are disposed, 
therefore, to adopt the common rendering of the phrase, 
and to regard it as expressing the fact that the divine Spirit 
at that time began to act upon the unformed earth, — that 
it ‘ brooded over” the liquid mass, and set in operation 
that train of causes which was to result in the production 
of the earth, with all its appropriate and beautiful appen- 
dages. With these brief remarks upon the original state 
of the earth, we will come directly to the proper subject 
of this article, the order of creation ; in discussing which, 
we shall notice the work of each day or period by itself, 
and point out the connection of one part of the work with 
‘the other, and the dependence existing between the dif- 
ferent steps of the process. 

First Day. The creation of light and the formation of 
day and night. (Gen. i. 3-5.) — The original term render- 
ed light, may also mean heat. And as light and heat are 
usually associated together, it is probable that both were 
comprehended in the term here used. But if it be sup- 
posed that such was not the design of the sacred writer, 
it must still be admitted that heat existed at that time, 
and indeed before light was formed, since the earth can- 
not have existed in a liquid state without that element. 
That God should commence the work of creation by the 
formation of light and heat is a dictate of reason; since 
these things were needed, and were indeed indispensable 
in the subsequent work. These agents could exist with- 
out any thing that was subsequently formed ; but the sub- 
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sequent work could not be carried on without them. 
And hence the statement that these were first formed 
when the work of creation began, evinces the philosophi- 
cal accuracy of the Mosaic account. 

When God had created light, he separated it from the 
darkness, and this gave rise to day and night. It was not 
necessary, as opposers of divine revelation contend, that 
there must have been a sun before there could have been 
day and night. Light and darkness, and a separation be- 
tween the two, were all that was necessary to constitute 
day and night; and these existed, according to the Mo- 
saic account, before “the evening and the morning” of 
the first day. The question often asked by unbelievers, 
“How could there have been day and night without a 
sun?” appears to savor of ignorance ; since a little reflec- 
tion must convince any one that alternate changes of light 
and darkness must cause a succession of days and nights, 
whether a sun existed or not. Moses is careful to notice 
the existence of light and darkness, and the separation be- 
tween them, before he mentions the existence of their 
consequents, day and night ; but he does not mention the 
existence of a sun previously to that time, as day and 
night had no necessary dependence upon that luminary. 
Nor does its existence appear to have been absolutely 
necessary, till the period at which Moses represents. it as 
having .been formed, as we shall have occasion to show 
more fully in our remarks upon the work of the fourth day. 

Sreconp Day. The formation of the firmament, and the 
division of the waters above and below the firmament. (Vs. 
6-8.) — By the firmament that was formed on the second 
day of creation, is without doubt meant the atmosphere, 
by which the earth is surrounded, to the height of about 
forty-five miles. It is a necessary appendage to the earth, 
and without it animal life would immediately become ex-: 
tinct. It does not exist in an unformed and irregular 
state, but has its peculiar properties and its appropriate or- 
ganization; nor could any of the subsequent work of 
creation have been carried on, if the firmament, or atmos- 
phere, had been wanting, or essentially different from what 
itis. It was needed in all the subsequent work, but was 
not needed till the period of its formation, and could not 
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have existed previous to that time. In the next step of 
the creative process, a firmament was necessary. It was 
the medium through which a large portion of the waters 
of the earth were conveyed to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and the separation effected between the wa- 
ters above the firmament and the waters below the firma- 
ment. For this separation seems to have been effected by 
a regular process of evaporation. At least, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that any supernatural means were em- 
ployed to accomplish this object, since the atmosphere, 
with a due degree of héat, both of which existed, was all 
that was necessary to that result; and was subsequently 
employed to effect a similar object in removing the waters 
of the flood. From that time to the present, the atmos- 
phere and heat have been employed in a similar man- 
ner, in conformity to their own peculiar laws. This re- 
mark is not intended to assert that no miracle was per- 
formed in the work of creation, (which it were folly to 
pretend,) but only that it is not necessary to suppose that 
those parts of the creative process which could be effected 
by agents then in existence, by the operation of their own 
peculiar laws, were accomplished by supernatnral means. 
Among the particular portions of the work of creation that 
might be effected by the action of agents previously form- 
ed, without the use of supernatural means, may be reck- 
oned, not only the separation of the waters just noticed, 
but doubtless several other parts of the’subsequent work. 
These changes may, indeed, have required a longer pe- 
riod for their accomplishment, by the operation of, natural 
causes, than the brief space of twenty-four hours; but no 
longer than other periods to which the term day is ap- 
plied in the Scriptures. And we believe it is becoming 
the general opinion of theologians, that Moses intended to 
designate by that term an age or dispensation, and not a 
period of twenty-four hours merely. 

Turrp Day. The gathering of the waters into one 
place, and the appearance of the dry land — also the pro- 
duction of the vegetable kingdom. (Vs. 9-13.) — That 
the waters of the earth might be gathered together so as 
to leave a portion of the earth’s surface dry, it became » 
necessary that a large portion of the waters previously ex- 
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isting upon the earth, should be drawn into the atmos- 


phere. This, therefore, was first performed, constituting 
the work of the second day. This being done, the re- 
maining waters are gathered into one place, and the dry 
land made to appear. The latter part of the work could 
not be performed till the former part had been done ; nor 
could the subsequent production of vegetation take place 
till both had been completed. 

We wish the reader constantly to bear in mind, that 
each part of the work of creation was performed at its 
proper time ; that it is dependent upon what was previously 
made, but not upon any thing that was formed at a sub- 
sequent. period; thus evincing the philosophical accuracy 
of the Mosaic account. We may here illustrate this point 
before proceeding any farther. According to Moses, light 
and heat were first formed. This prepared the way fora 
firmament, or atmosphere, which could not have existed 
without a portion of heat. 'The atmosphere, in the exer- 
cise of its appropriate functions, then commences the work 
of evaporation, and continues it for an indefinite period, 
till the waters of the earth are sufficiently reduced to be 
collected into one place, and to allow the dry land to ap- 
pear. ‘I'hese remaining waters are collected accordingly, 
and the dry land is prepared for the growth of vegetation. 
Vegetation then ensues, being provided with everything 
necessary to its existence, —a soil in which to take root 
and germinate, an atmosphere to impart the vital air and 
genial rain, heat to warm and invigorate it, and alternate 
changes of light and darkness, that are also necessary for 
the health and luxuriant growth of the vegetable king- 
dom. Vegetation required all these, and could not exist 
without them; but it did not require anything that was 
subsequently made. It could exist without a sun, moon, 
or stars; without the inhabitants of the dry land, or of the 
water, or the air. It must not be inferred, however, that 
the work of creation would have been perfect, had it pro- 
gressed no farther ; for everything in existence at this pe- 
riod had reference to that part of the work that was to 
succeed, and would have been of no utility without it. 
But what is asserted here is, that those things that had 
been formed did not depend upon what was to be formed ; 
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that those could exist without these; but that such is 
not true with the reverse of this proposition. 

Fourtru Day. The creation of the sun moon and stars, 
and the arrangement of the seasons. (Vs. 14-19.) —'The 
reason that the sun was not made till the fourth 
day of creation, seems to be that it was not needed till 
that time. Light and heat could exist without it, as the 
most superficial philosopher is well aware. Day and 
night did not require it, as we have before shown. A 
firmament could exist without it. The evaporation of a 
portion of the original waters of the earth into the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, did not require its influence. 
The remaining waters could be gathered together into 
one place, and the dry land made to appear, without a sun. 
So could vegetation arise from the earth, without his aid. 
But, to continue the reproduction and perpetuity of the 
vegetable kingdom, a sun became necessary, on account 
of its agency, in causing and continuing the annual rev- 
olution of the earth, and in bringing alternate seasons of 
heat and cold, of seed-time and harvest. An important 
office of the sun, consists in producing the changes of the 
seasons. His agency could be dispensed with, till such 
changes become necessary; and this was not, till the 
period of his creation, according to the Mosaic account. 
The object for which the sun and other heavenly bodies ° 
were made, is expressly stated by Moses, It was that 
they might “ be for signs and for seasons, and for days and 
for years.” As soon as the changes effected by the sun 
became necessary, a sun was formed expressly for the 
purpose of producing these changes. And though the 
vegetable kingdom, in its origin, did not require the sun’s 
influence, yet it is obvious that its future continuance, by 
periodical reproduction, in a manner best adapted to the 
wants of those animals that were to subsist thereon, re- 
quired all those changes that are effected by that luminary. 
That the matter of the sun, moon, and stars, may have 
existed previously to the period of their creation, and that 
they may have been ina state of formation, resembling 
that of the earth, in such respects at least as their future 
situation and wants might require, is not improbable. 
This is neither asserted nor denied by Moses; for his ob- 
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ject did not require any statement of this kind; and 
whether it were so or not, may not have been revealed 
to him. The supposition, however, that such was the 
case, may be regarded as quite reasonable. And hence, 
what we have shown respecting the earth—viz. that it 
did not need the influence of the sun, till the period in 
which that luminary was formed, according to the Mosaic 
account ; but that subsequently it did need such influence 
— may be equally true of the other planets belonging to 
the solar system. 

Accordingly, if we might be permitted to amplify the 
statement of Moses respecting the formation of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and apply it to the other planets, as he 
does to the earth, it will amount to this, —that, when the 
earth and other planets had separately advanced to that 
state of formation, in which an annual revolution, with 
its attendant changes, became necessary for the existence 
and happiness of their subsequent inhabitants, they became 
associated together in one system, —that the system was 
then set in motion, in such a manner as to produce the 
requisite revolutions’ and changes. ‘The statement of 
Moses that God made ‘the stars also,” when speaking 
of the creation of the sun and moon, does not imply that 
these bodies had not been in a state of formation, previous 
to this period; but it simply means that the planets then 
became so associated together, as, by the reflected light of 
the sun upon each, to become stars to each other. For, 
till the light of the sun was reflected from them, they 
evidently could not perform the office of stars, though 
they may have been in existence, and in a process of cre- 
ation, previously to that period. It is the opinion of some 
interpreters of the Mosaic account of creation, that the 
creation of the sun, moon, and stars, on the fourth day, 
was only apparent ; that they existed before, but then for 
the first time made their appearance. And the reason 
why they did not appear before, is thought to be the 
abundant mist, that arose from the waters of the earth, 
and filled the atmosphere. This opinion seems to have 
been adopted not from the supposition that it is philosoph- 
ical; or that any thing said by Moses, in the account, 
favors it, but merely to answer the skeptical objection to 
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which I have before adverted, that, according to Moses, 
there were three days and three nights before a sun was. 
formed. But, by removing that objection, which is of no 
possible force, as we think must have already appeared, 
it opens the way for some other objections which we 
think it will be difficult to answer. It cannot be denied, 
that Moses makes use of the same language to express 
the creation of the sun, moon, and stars, on the fourth 
day, that he uses to express the creation of light on the 
first day, or of a firmament on the second, or of any other 
object that was made at a subsequent period. God said 
“Let there be light;” ‘‘ Let there be a firmament: ” 
he also said, “‘ Let there be-lights in the firmament of 
heaven.” It is stated also that God ‘‘ made the firma- 
ment,” on the second day of creation. It is also said that 
God ‘made two great lights,” &c. on the fourth day. 
And if the creation, in the one case, was real, so it must 
be in the other. And if, in the one case, the creation was 
only apparent, such must be the fact in reference to the 
other ; and the final conclusion would be that there was 
no real creation at all, but that the whole creative process 
was only apparent; or that the creation was all per- 
forméd at once, (or not performed at all, having always 
existed,) but made its appearance at successive periods. 
Nor will the difficulty be obviated by saying that Moses 
uses familiar language to express his ideas about the crea- 
tion of the sun, moon, and stars, without intending it 
should be understood as philosophically correct, in the 
same manner as we speak of the rising and setting of the 
sun; for this solution of the difficulty, to be entitled to 
confidence, ought to apply to other instances in which 
Moses uses the same forms of expression in the same con- 
nection ; which none will contend is the case. And if it 
be admitted that a part of Moses’ language is to be under- 
stood as philosophically correct, one would rationally sup- 
pose that such should be the understanding of the rest. 
And if we admit the supposition that his language, in 
some instances, is not philosophical, but is used in, con- 
formity to modes of speech commonly in use when he 
wrote, we render the whole account obscure, and give 
every expounder of it the liberty of attaching such ideas as 
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he pleases to the language, and urging, as a sufficient jus- 
tification, that such language was used (as he supposes,) 
in conformity to customary modes of speech at that time. 
Add to this, that we have no evidence that the ancient 
Hebrews understood the language, ‘‘ Let there be lights,” 
&c. as meaning “ Let lights appear;”’ or that they used 
the word make in a similar sense, when applied to the sun, 
- moon, and stars. That such was the case, is a matter of 
mere conjecture ; and, though intended to remove a diffi- 

culty, it appears to me to create several more serious ones. 

That the sun, moon, and stars were in a process of 
formation, before the fourth day of creation, is not only 
rational, but harmonious with the Mosaic account; but 
that. they became a sum, moon, and stars, (or had existed 
as such, and then for the first time appeared,) before the 
fourth day, is unphilosophical, as they were not necessary 
till that time, and it is equally opposed to the language of 
Moses. Whatever others may think of that part of the 
Mosaic theory of the creation on which we are remark- 
ing, or whatever methods of explanation they may adopt 
to do away difficulties, or to elucidate the account, we 
are convinced, for ourselves, that the most obvious and 
natural exposition of Moses’ language, such an exposition 
as we have attempted to give, is the best that can be given; 
as it represents the creative process as proceeding in a man- 
ner the most natural and wise of any of which we can 
form any possible conception. 

Firra Day. The creation of the fishes of the sea, and 
the fowls of the air, (vs. 20-23.) —It may at first be 
thought that the fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air 
should have been created previously to the time fixed by 

_ Moses, inasmuch as a considerable period had elapsed since 
the creation of their appropriate elements. And the ques- 
tion may perhaps be asked, Why were not the fowls of the 
air created as soon as a firmament was formed? and the 
fishes of the sea, as soon as the waters were gathered to- 
gether for their abode?. To these questions we answer, 
first, that the fowls of heaven require dry land and vege- 
tation as well as an atmosphere. 'This position is well 
illustrated by the destruction of the feathered tribes, as 
well as other living creatures, at the time of the flood; 
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and by the fact that the dove, sent out from the ark, con- 

tinued to return till the dry land appeared and vegetation 

offered her subsistence. Hence it follows, that the proper 

time for creating the fowls was not immediately after the 

firmament was formed, but after the dry land appeared, 

and produced vegetation; or, in other words, at the very 

time in which they were created, according to the Mosaic 

representation. We may add, that the firmament was.not 

made particularly for the fowls of the air, else its creation 

would have been deferred till the time that the fowls were 

about to be formed ; but it was made to accomplish impor- 

tant purposes, both in bringing the earth into a suitable 

condition for its future inhabitants, and in perpetuating to 

them innumerable blessings. It was necessary, therefore, 

that the firmament should be created when it was, as it. 
was needed then, and not till then, and that its future 

occupants should not be created till a subsequent time, or 

the time stated by Moses; as it would have been impossi- 
ble for them to exist till that period. And though there 

is a relation between the atmosphere and its inhabitants, 

that relation is merely secondary, and is not of a nature to 

make the creation of both, at the same time, either a mat- 
ter of necessity or of wisdom; since both had other and 

more important relations, that it became also necessary to 
take into the account. And, in the second place, it may 
be observed, respecting the fishes of the sea, that though 
they did not need dry land, or vegetation, yet the agitated 
and impure state in which the waters must have been, till 
the period of their creation, may have constituted a reason, 

(together with other considerations that we may not now 
discover, ) why they were not created till that time — while, 

aside from these considerations, it cannot be pretended that 

they could have existed long before the time specified by 

Moses. 

Srxtn Day. The creation of land animals ; and also 
of man, (vs. 24-31.)— The living creatures, created on 
the sixth day, were formed at a time, when every thing 
necessary for their existence and happiness was ready for 
their use. They needed light, to enable them to procure 
food, and to administer to their comfort and convenience 
in other respects. 'They needed heat, to keep them ina 
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proper temperature. They needed an atmosphere, to afford 
them a sufficiency of pure air for their lungs. They 
‘needed dry land, on which to tread, and from which to 
receive their food. They needed water, as a beverage ; 
and vegetation, for nourishment. They needed all these 
things for their existence and happiness; nor could they 
exist, if any of these things had been wanting. As soon, 
therefore, as these were ready for their use, they are made 
to receive them. Subordinate creatures were made first; 
and man, for whom all other things that had been made, 
were intended, was created last. 


How wise, then, was the order of creation! And how 
obvious ‘that the Mosaic account is correct. 'The more 
that account is examined, the more obviously true and 
philosophical it appears. And though objections have 


_ been urged against it, that, for a time, seemed valid; yet 


they have disappeared before continued investigation and 
increased knowledge; leading us to believe that similar 
objections, that may now exist in some minds, or that may 
hereafter arise, will disappear in like manner, till the Mo-. 
saic theory of the creation shall have been placed beyond 
cavil or objection, and become a matter of universal 
belief, . . 4 a Se * 
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TAS The Book of Enoch. 
~ As this work has recently been made a matter of some 
special interest among us, a brief history of it, and a notice 
of its condition, may not be unwelcome. a 
Jude (vs. 14, 15) quotes a prophecy of Enoch ; but 
whether from a book of that title, is unknown, The 
apocryphal work, however, called the Testament of the 
‘'welve Patriarchs, (about A. D. 100,) mentions a book 
of Enoch as extant; and the Christian fathers, Treneus, 
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Clemens, Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Origen, Anatolius, and 
Hilary, (A. D. 180 —360,) refer to it, and some of them 
quote it. Jerome and Augustine, also, (A. D. 370 — 420,) 
seem to have been acquainted with it. From this time we 
find little notice of it, till Georgius Syncellus (about A. D. 
790) made large extracts from what he calls the first 
book of Enoch. The last trace we discover of the work 
in former times, is in Nicephorus ‘of Constantinople, 
(about A. D. 810,) who mentions its size. ‘ 

The first edition of Syncellus, published in 1652, 
awakened throughout Europe an inquiry for the Book of 
Enoch. It was soon reported that a copy had been dis- , 
covered in the Ethiopic language; but, after much ex- 
pense of time and money, it turned out that a worthless 
tract had been palmed off under that title. At length 
the celebrated traveller, Bruce, found the Book of Enoch 
among the Abyssinians, who reckoned it one of the ca- 
nonical books of Scripture, and placed it immediately 
before that of Job. On his return, in 1773, he brought 
home three copies, in the Ethiopic language; one of 
which he presented to the Royal Library at Paris, another 
to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and reserved the third 
for himself. . 

After some abortive attempts of Dr. Woide to prepare an 
edition from one of these copies, the matter rested, and 
‘seemed passing into oblivion. But, in 1821, Dr. Laurence, 
then professor of Hebrew at Oxford, published an English 
translation of the whole work, under the following title: 
‘‘'The Book of Enoch, the Prophet: an apocryphal pro- 
duction, supposed to have been lost for ages, but discovered 
at the close of the last century in Abyssinia; now first 
translated from an Ethiopic Manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library. By Richard Laurence,’ &c. <A second edition, 
corrected and enlarged, appeared in 1832. Such is its 
history. 

_ How does our present copy comport with the references 
‘and quotations of the ancients? A passage similar to that 
mentioned by Jude occurs, though not verbatim, in chap- 
ter ii. It is said that the quotations of the early fathers, 
also, together with the large extracts by Syncellus, are 
found without much variation ; and that the size of the 
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work answers well enough to the representation of Ni- 
cephorus.! So that it would seem to be, in general; the 
same that was known to the ancients. 

_» But has it come to us unaltered? Apparently not. 

~ Prof. Stuart thinks that certain parts of it are displaced, 
and that some of the book is lost, since several of the 
ancient quotations are not to be found.? The distin- 
guished German critic, Prof. Liicke, of Gottingen, makes 
the following remarks :— “ We only have the work in 
the fourth remove, perhaps, from the original; as the 
original was probably Hebrew, whence it was translated 
into Greek, thence into Ethiopic, and from the Ethiopic 
into English. It is impossible, therefore, but that many 
important points should remain problematical. In its 
present form, the book appears by no means as an arranged 
whole. The occasional want of external connection, and 
the disagreement and disorder of the divisions in the 
Ethiopic manuscript, have obliged the editor to suppose 
transpositions here and there. In chapter xxxvil. 3, a 
hundred and three parables are promised ; yet only three 
parables follow. Sylvester de Sacy accounts for the dis-. ¢ 
crepancy, by supposing an error in the Ethiopic manu- | a 
script, and that we ought to read three, instead of one 
hundred and three. But even the internal connection, 
also, is often very deficient. If to this we add the fre- 4 
quent repetitions, and the contrariety of the contents, we 


shall be inclined to agree with Dr. Hoffman,’ who thin 
present Book of Enoch to have been compounded ou : 
ries of different productions, which origmally passed 
that title, and were afterwards interpolated into each other. 
In support of this opinion, he observes that in some of the — 
ancient citations, there is mention of several books of | 
Enoch ; that Syncellus expressly quotes his fragments 
from the first Book of Enoch ; and that tradition ascribes 
to Enoch several books of various contents. On the other 
hand, however, it ought to be remarked that the most 
ancient citations of the work treat it as a whole, which 
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consisted of ieisi books and that it appears to have 
had, in Tertullian’s time, about the same size with our 
present copy.” 4 
We have not seen the book jigelty ; it is said, however, 

to consist chiefly. of visions and revelations, ‘alleged to 
have been given to Enoch, but which are, in aihemselves, 
of no worth. Of course, the work is of no value, except 
as a monument of ancient times, and of the views and 
opinions then entertained; and its utility, even in this 
respect, depends in a great measure on the question, 
whether its doctrines are unmixed with the notions of a 
later age. If it was composed among the Jews of Pales- 
tine, about the time of the apostles, and if the thoughts 
and manner of expression have been preserved unaltered, 
we may rely on it as evidence of the sentiments and 
phraseology prevailing with the Jews of that period ; but, 
if it has passed through the changes that Liicke suspects, 
it can be properly used, for this purpose, only with the 
greatest circumspection and the most careful criticism. 
Indeed, the fact that it comes to us only through a transla- 
tion from the Greek into the Ethiopic, and thence again 
into the English, and that it was shut up for so long a 


time among the Abyssinians, ought to make us suspicious 
of corruptions. Besides, it is thought to have been origi- 


nally written, not by Palestine Jews, but by some Baby- 
lonian or Eg eyptian Jews. All these circumstances should 
be taken into account, and allowances made accordingly, 
before we can safely use it to illustrate the language and 
allusions of the New ‘Testament. 
iene wo? 
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-. Its not so, th frie 

“There is no chillness in the of death : 

_To the pale, drooping rose, the south’s warm breath 
Relief less aie lends 

Than the soft, hallo 


g spell around me thrown 


va oz death’s own gentle hand, and low, sweet tone. 
ae 


$ e. te The hallowed spirit with a life all pure, , ae 
: - Mea ith fadeless love, and joys forever sure! 
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Not the bright dew, that lies 
e rich urn of some half-opened rose, 
A ore gently from its soft repose 
To the all-glorious skies, ; 
Bian my long- -wasted spirit from its shrine 
on-death’s white wings to rest divine. 
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7} And spirit-forms are here ; i 4 
No fearful spectres from the ghastly land, 
But pure and beautiful,—a radiant band Ss ™ 3 
From the celestial sphere. 
They stand around me — hold my aching head — 
Oh bright ye are, sweet phantoms of the dead ! 


Yes, sweet it is to die! Z 
When the ‘long-burdened spirit is worn down, ‘ 
When the brow wearies of earth's thorny crown, we 

How beautiful to lie 
On the soft bosom of the angel, Death, 

And let pain sigh away its last faint breath ! : 


Then fear it not, my friends ! : 
Nor think it cold, and stern, and fraught with dread ; 
Dream sweeter Visions of the free, blest dead ! 

For, see ye not, death blends 


Fear not the silent tomb! 


Sen ae is there when God is seen ! 
: And, dear ones, there is room, 

. For Him who loves us, even in the grave: 

*, “Distrust ai not — He hath the will to save. 
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Arr. XXX. 
The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Few scripture expressions have been more grossly mis- 
understood, than the phrase “kingdom of heaven.” It is 
used frequently in the four Gospels, particularly in that by 
Matthew ; and if a wrong sense be attached to it, the 
more frequent its occurrence, so many more passages will 
be perverted from their original signification. A wrong 
sense attached to a single word or phrase in the Scrip- 
tures, often leads to a misunderstanding of not only a 
verse, but a whole chapter. Many of the corruptions of 
Christianity may be traced to this source, for they derive 
their chief support from perverted texts of the divine 
oracles. Many examples of this might be given, but the 
phrase “kingdom of heaven ”’ is sufficient for my present 
design. It was long believed, and by many is still be- 
lieved, that this phrase designates the endless abode of all 
the righteous in a future state ; and that to Peter was given 
the keys of this happy place, to admit to it, or exclude 
from it, whom he pleased. ‘There is no safe way of get- 
ting rid of such corruptions, but by a strict investigation of 
the sense which the scripture writers attached to the 
words and phrases they used. But even when the true 
sense is attained, the wrong sense, familiar from child- 
hood, has a powerful influence on our minds in reading 
the Scriptures. We may be convinced that this is the 
effect of early prejudice ; but who can rid himself entirely 
from it? A more critical examination of the Bible, how- 
ever, is now placing the true sense of the writers in a 
clearer light, and the rising generation will be more free 
from this prejudice than their parents. 

My principal object in this paper is not to examine into 
the scripture sense of the phrase “kingdom of heaven,” 
but to ascertain what is meant by the keys of it. It is 
necessary, however, to make some general remarks on 
the phrase itself. ) 

1. In the New Testament, the phrases “kingdom of 
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heaven,” and “kingdom of God,” seem to be used synon- 
ymously. Where Matthew uses the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven,” the other Evangelists generally use the phrase 
“kingdom of God,” to express the same things. The 
reader may satisfy himself of this fact by comparing the 
following passages: Matt. iv. 17 with Mark i. 15; Matt. 
xix. 14 with Mark x. 14; Matt. xi. 11 with Luke vii. 28; 
Matt. xiii. 11 with Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10 and Matt. 
xviii. 3 with John iii.3. Both of these phrases seem to be 
used by the Evangelists with reference to what is said in 
Dan. ii. 44, vii. 13, 14, respecting the God of heaven 
giving to the Son of man “dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him.” And that this is said concerning the Messiah 
promised to the Jews, no Christian disputes. Such as de- 
sire to see the phrases “kingdom of heaven and kingdom 
of God” critically examined at some length, may consult 
Dr. Campbell’s fifth Preliminary Dissertation, prefixed to 
his Four Gospels. I shall only quote a few sentences 
from it. He says the phrases “ kingdom of heaven” and 
“kingdom of God” mean the religious constitution which 
would obtain under the Messiah. The term bastleia in 
both phrases, rendered kingdom in the common version, 
ought sometimes to be rendered reign, and not kingdom. 
“In most cases, basileia answers to the Latin regnum. 
But this word is of more extensive meaning than the 
English, being equally adapted to express both our terms 
reignand kingdom. The first relates to the time or dura- 
tion of the sovereignty ; the second, to the place or country 
over which it extends. Now, though it is manifest in 
the Gospels that it is much oftener the time than the place 
that is alluded to, it is never, in the common version, 
translated reign, but always kingdom.” 

2. A mere glance at the four Gospels may convince 
any one that the expressions “kingdom of heaven” and 
“kingdom of God” must mean something else than the 
abode of the righteous in a future state. This kingdom 
is spoken of as coming, as near, as at hand, and as being 
im, or among, the people whom our Lord addressed. It 
is also likened to a variety of things,— to leaven, to a grain 
of mustard-seed, etc. which comparisons are no way suit- 
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able to a heaven in a future state. But they beautifully 
illustrate, in various ways, some particular point in Christ’s 
kingdom among men. For example, when it is likened 
to leaven, what could more beautifully illustrate the small 
beginning, the gradual progress, and the glorious consum- 
mation of our Lord’s kingdom in the earth? See its 
small beginning, as stated in the four Gospels; its gradual 
progress, exhibited in the Acts of the Apostles; and its 
ultimate consummation, as premised, predicted, and stated 
in a variety of ways throughout the Bible. The final 
consummation of his kingdom is thus given by Paul, 
1 Cor. xv.: ‘For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order ; 
Christ the first-fruits ; afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
his coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
At the period here called the end, no one understands 
that Christ is to deliver up to God heaven, or the place of 
endless felicity in a future state. 

_ 3. Dr. Campbell says, as quoted above, that the phrases 
“kingdom of heaven” and “ kingdom of God” mean “ the 
religious constitution which would obtain under the Mes- 
siah.” But an important question arises, What is the 
nature of this “religious constitution??? When Christ 
was asked by Pilate, Art thou a king? he answered, 
“My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence. ‘'T'o this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice.” Jesus declined all interference in civil and 
political concerns. When one said to him, “ Master, 
speak to my brother that he may divide the inheritance 
with me,” he replied, “Man, who made me a judge or a 
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divider over you?” When asked, “Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar, or no?” he answered, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” And when asked concerning the 
woman taken in adultery, ‘“‘ Moses in the law commanded 
us that such should be stoned ; but what sayest thou?” he 
was silent. But, when urged for a reply, he said, “‘ He that 
is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 
Her accusers, convicted by their own consciences, went 
out and left Jesus and the woman alone, whom he thus 
addressed: ‘‘ Woman, where are thine accusers? hath no 
man condemned thee? She said, No man, Lord. Jesus 
said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: go and sin no 
more.”’ It is obvious from these, and other passages I 
might cite, that our Lord’s kingdom did not interfere with 
the political or civil concerns of worldly kingdoms; for 
this he utterly disclaimed. 

4. What is called the church is sometimes supposed to 
be the same as the “kingdom of heaven,” or “ kingdom 
of God,” in the New Testament. But this view of the 
subject requires explanation, and considerable qualifica- 
tion. Becoming a member of a church, and entering into 
the kingdom of heaven, can only be considered the same 
thing, when that which is essential to the latter is found 
in the former. Jesus said to Nicodemus, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God;” and this is as true now, as 
when he uttered these words. And he said to his own 
disciples, “ Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Being born again,—born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God, is stated’as 
indispensable to entering into the kingdom of heaven. 
But, without this, it is easy to get into a church; and, when 
there, persons are not in the kingdom of heaven, for this 
obvious reason: they are not in heart subjects of its King. 
Its enjoyments they cannot relish, for “the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy inthe Holy Ghost.” New-born babes, not dead 
children, can desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
they may grow thereby. It must be evident to all, that 
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many are members of churches, who care little about the 
things which concern the kingdom of God. Its honor 
and prosperity do not lie near their heart. Its doctrines, 
its laws, and its ordinances are only attended to for 
fashion’s sake, and to make a respectable appearance 
among men. ‘They seem sincerely to think that being 
good Christians, and enjoying all the pleasures of sin, are 
in perfect good keeping ; and they misapply the words of 
the poet,— 


“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 


It is well known that in national churches the great 
mass of the people are merely nominal Christians. It is 
rather a worldly, political kingdom, than the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘The system is governed by worldly policy and 
worldly maxims: national popularity and outward splen- 
dor are substituted for spirituality and inward piety. It 
was, perhaps, from this corrupt system, that the distinc- 
tion arose between the viszble and invisible church of 
Christ. It was too evident to be overlooked, that a great 
proportion of the members of such churches were worldly- 
minded and wicked men; and this distinction tended to 
blind people’s eyes, and console them, that though out- 
wardly and visibly wicked, yet inwardly and invisibly 
they might be very good saints. But how it was per- 
ceived, or how it was rationally explained, that persons 
visibly wicked, were invisibly very good saints, I cannot 
comprehend. ‘Those persons would have smiled at hear- 
ing of a notorious thief being invisibly an honest, upright 
citizen. But all this is correct enough, if it be true that 
a visible church and the kingdom of heaven are precisely 
the same thing in the New Testament. A church of 
Christ is an assembly of Christians; but can an assembly 
of mere nominal professors of his name, walking after the 
course of this world, be the kingdom of heaven, or king- 
dom of God? Were it true, that getting into a visible 
church is getting into the kingdom of God, it is not very 
difficult to get there in the present day; for it is much 
easier to get into some visible churches, than to get out of 
them when once in. People are flattered, or frightened 
to come into this ark of safety ; but if they wish to depart 
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conscientiously, they must put in peril their character and — 
comfort to effect it. 

What is called the visible church of Christ, can only be 
so by a visible profession of his name, and obedience to 
his commandments. It is with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation. But no church can judge the heart, 
to know whether it is right in the sight of God; for man 
can only look on the outward appearance, and judge by 
the fruits produced in the life and conversation. So long 
as persons maintain a conversation becoming the gospel of 
Christ, they ought to be deemed Christians, and in the 
kingdom of God, whether they are joined to a visible 
church or not. They indeed greatly err in not doing 
this; for, if Christ’s disciples, they ought to cast in their 
lot with the church, and share with their brethren the 
afflictions and consolations of the gospel. In the present 
day, many live and die out of the church, who, in every 
other respect, are as exemplary Christians as there are in 
it. Such are neglecting what is for their own good and 
the glory of God, and ought to be instructed in the way 
of the Lord more perfectly. ‘The number of Christians 
who never unite themselves to achurch, is perhaps greater 
than those who do. But nothing like this is to be found 
in the New Testament. In the apostolic age, as soon as 
a person was added to the Lord by faith in the gospel, he 
was added to the church. The cause of this strange state 
of things among us ought to be inquired into, and the 
evil removed. It is a general evil, dishonorable to the 
cause of Christianity, and highly injurious to many whom 
we believe to be Christians. They have received false 
views about what constitutes a Christian, hence doubt 
whether they are fit to joinachurch. They see it plainly 
stated, that “except a man is born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God;’ and this has been explained to 
mean, an entire change of nature, which they feel is not 
the case with them. But this is a great mistake, and is 
contrary to the facts of the case ; for all the appetites and 
passions, which existed in a Christian before his conver- 
sion, exist after it. They as certainly existed in Paul, 
when about to finish his course, as: they did in Saul of 
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Tarsus, when he persecuted the church of God and 
wasted it. ‘The change is not a change of nature, but of 
the man’s religion, which has produced a change in his 
mind, in his principles, views, and feelings. Before, love 
to something besides God was his ruling passion ; but 
now, supreme love to God predominates over his heart 
and affections. His new faith gives him new views of 
God, of himself, the world, and everything else. He has 
new hopes, new fears, and new feelings; and a new direc- 
tion is given to his life and conversation. The man’s 
nature is not changed, but in so far as his new mind leads 
him to subdue and govern it, to crucify the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts. 

Many Christians, who live out of a church, also imagine 
that the change, or being born again, is produced in a 
miraculous manner; and as no such thing has ever taken 
place with them, they live on, hoping that it will in due 
time be effected. Preachers are often to blame in so 
representing it. But, if the Scriptures are plain and ex- 
plicit about anything, they are in teaching that this 
change is produced by means, and by the same means in 
all. The three thousand on the day of Pentecost were 
born again, and entered the kingdom of heaven, by means 
of the gospel which Peter preached. And James, al- 
luding to this very event, says, “‘ of his own will begat 
he us with the word of truth.” The same means were 
used with effect by Peter in the house of Cornelius. Paul 
declares that he begat the Corinthians, ‘‘ through the gos- 
pel; ’’ for many of them, “hearing it, believed, and were 
baptized.”” And what this gospel was, is seen from 1 Cor. 
xv. 1—5. It is called, the “ gospel of the kingdom; the 
gospel of our salvation; and the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God ;”” and whether persons were born again at 
the poles, or at the equator, this gospel was the instrument 
of effecting it. It was the sword of the Spirit; for Paul 
might plant, and Apollos might water, but it was God who 
gave the increase. But the gospel of terror, of endless 
misery, is the grand means of converting people in our 
day ; and many good Christians, because they have not 
been dreadfully frightened with this, doubt of their con- 
version, and live all their days out of church fellowship. 
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Besides, a false idea exists in many good people’s minds, 
that they ought to be perfect, or nearly so, in order a 
a-church ; whereas a church is the school of Christ, 

they are to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of C 
and go on unto perfection. I may add, that more ti 
zeal have been spent by teachers in the church, to 
up sects, and put down opponents, than to instruct disci- 
ples in the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Sectarian speculation, and sectarian popularity, have had 
the ascendency over personal piety and Christian charity ; 
and the spirit of the sect has been more imbibed than the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. While such a state of things con- 
tinues, is itany wonder that many sensible and pious per- 
sons live separate from a church, and that some are in- 
different about all religion? 

I shall only add, on the phrase “ kingdom of heaven,” 
that Christ’s kingdom is comparatively small, if it only 
embraces such as have been members of churches on the 
earth. ‘Take the whole, in all the churches which have 
ever existed, and what are they to the unnumbered 
millions of our race? But most people believe not one 
in ten of these were true Christians, and that the rest 
were only nominal Christians. Yet some have believed, 
and still believe, that none but true believers, such as be- 
long to the kingdom of God here, are to be saved from 
hell hereafter. But such as take this view of the subject, 
overlook the extent of the church of Christ, the kingdom 
of God, as stated in the New Testament. It is very cer- 
tain that ‘‘ Christ loved the church and gave himself for it ; 
he purchased the church with his own blood.” (See 
Eph. v. 25—33; Acts xx. 28.) He was the propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, or of Jews and Gentiles. 
It is evident, then, that the church of Christ, or kingdom 
of God, in its most extensive sense, includes the whole 
human race ; for he died for all, he tasted death for every 
man. But many, confining their views to the church of 
Christ, or the kingdom of God among men, have had very 
limited views of his salvation. To enter this kingdom, 
persons must be sons of God by faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. But, in the future state, all “are the sons of God 
being the children of the resurrection.” Concerning little 
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children, Christ said, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” 
but they were not believers or church members; yet were 
they all to be saved. 

Many remarks might be made on the nature of the 
kingdom of heaven ; but I proceed to my principal topic 
in this paper, — to consider what is meant by the keys of it. 
A key is an instrument by which a house is opened. It 
is here used figuratively. Christians are called, in Scrip- 
ture, the house of God ; for as lively stones they are buzlé 
up a spiritual house. Paul describes it thus: “ Now 
therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God ; and are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye 
also are builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” If the kingdom of heaven is represented 
under the figure of a house, or temple, there is nothing 
surprising in reading of the keys of it. It is said, that 
when the Jews made a man a doctor of the law, they put 
into his hands the key of the closet in the temple where 
their sacred books were kept, and also tablets to write 
upon ; signifying, that they gave him authority to teach 
and to explain the Scriptures and law of God to the people. 
Some have supposed that our Lord alluded to this practice, 
when he said, Luke xi. 52, ‘‘ Woe unto you, lawyers! for 
ye have taken away the key of knowledge ; ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.” Be this as it may, it seems to be certain that, 
in ancient times, delivering to a person a key, was a mode 
of investing him with power or authority. The prophet 
Isaiah told Eliakim that he should superintend the royal 
palace, that “the key of the house of David” should be 
given to him; and by this he was invested with authority 
“to open and none could shut, and shut and none could 
open.” (Isa. xxii. 22.) 

That a key is used in Scripture as an emblem of power 
or authority, seems evident from the following passages: 
— Rev. ix. 1: “ And the fifth angel sounded, and I saw 
a star fall from heaven; and to him was given the key of 
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the bottomless pit.” And that this was the emblem of 
power or authority to open it, appears from the next 
words; for it is added, “‘ And he opened the bottomless 
pit,” etc. Again it is said, Rev. xx. 1, “And I saw an 
angel come down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand.” Verse 2 
shows that having this key was the badge of power and 
authority : “And he laid hold on the dragon, that old 
serpent, which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a 


thousand years.” Again, John, speaking of Jesus Christ, - 


says, “I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold I 
am alive forevermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
[hades] and of death.” On this text, Dr. Clarke says: 
‘In Sanhedrim, p. 113, it is said, When the son of the 
woman of Sarepta died, Elijah requested that to him 


might be given the key of the resurrection of the dead. — 
They said to him, There are three keys which are not 


given into the hand of the apostle: the key of life, the 
key of the rain, and the key of the resurrection of the 
dead. From these examples, it is evident that we should 
understand hades, here, not as hell, nor the place of sep- 
arate spirits,! but merely as the grave; the key we find 
to be merely the emblem of power and authority. Christ 
can both save and destroy; can kill and make alive. 
Death is still under his dominion, and he can recall the 
dead whensoever he pleases. He is the resurrection and 
the life.’ These remarks sufficiently establish the fact 
that a key was the emblem of power and authority. 

The next question is, To whom were the keys given ? 
who was entrusted with the power and authority of 
which they were the emblem? This we shall see from 
Matt. xvi. 13—20: ‘“‘When Jesus came into the coasts 
of Cesarea Philippi, he asked his disciples, Who do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am?” It was answered,— 


1 Dr. Clarke says hades, here, does not mean “ the place of separate 
spirits.” I ask, Does it mean this in any other text? If so, where shall I 
find it? for Ihave sought, but sought in vain, to find sucha text. And if such 
a text is named, I should like to see how the proof is made out from it. 
Considerable has been said and written, calling hades the place of separate 
spirits, which I presume means disembodied spirits. But, to this hour, I have 
never met with a writer who attempted to prove what has been so frequently 
and boldly asserted. But assertions prove nothing; and they lead one to 
suspect that proof of such assertions is not very plenty or omit come at. 
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“Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; 
and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” Our Lord 
then asked his disciples——‘‘ But who say ye that I 
am?” 'To this question Peter answered,— Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus then said 
to him,—‘“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell (hades) shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Several things in this 
passage demand a moment’s notice, besides that for which 
we have quoted it. The above statement of the common 
opinions concerning our Lord, shows that the doctrines 
of preéxistence and transmigration: were common among 
the Jews. John ix. 1—3, and other passages, show the 
same thing. On what other ground could they suppose 
Jesus was John the Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets ?* Jesus did not inquire after public opinion 
because he cared for its praise, or desired to refute it, if 
wrong ; but to lead to the question, What his own disciples 
thought about him. The confession Peter made, “ Thou 


art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” is the founda- 


tion doctrine of Christianity, the rock on which Christ’s 
church is built. John wrote his Gospel for the purpose of 
producing faith in this grand doctrine. He says, (chap. 
xx. 30, 31,) “ And many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book. But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye might have life through his name.” ‘The con- 


2 The doctrine of the transmigration of souls from one body to another, is 
not taught in the Bible, It is thought the Jews imbibed this notion during 
their captivity in Babylon; or from the Greeks, who are supposed to have 
borrowed it from the Orientals. Herod supposed that the soul of John the 
Baptist, whom he caused to be beheaded, had entered into the body of Christ 
to work miracles. The doctrines of a preéxistence and transmigration 
were closely connected ; and persons were supposed to suffer for sins here, 
which they had committed in their preéxistent state. ‘T'ransmigrations were 
often repeated, and even extended to the brute creation. 
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fession made by the Ethiopian eunuch was, “I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God;”’ and this was the 
truth confessed by all Christians in the apostolic age. It 
was a truth which flesh and blood, or man, did not reveal, 
but Christ’s Father in heaven. And John declares, 
‘© Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God.” Other churches, or assemblies of men, might be 
built on other things ; but Christ declares, ‘‘ On this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of hell [hades] 
shall not prevail against it.” Hades, here rendered hell, 
simply means the grave, and is so rendered 1 Cor. xv. 55: 
“© death, where is thy sting? O grave, [hades,] where 
is thy victory?”? Hades was deemed the common recep- 
tacle of all the dead, —a large subterranean place with 
gates and bars; and the reason was, all at death went 
there, but no one ever returned. But Christ here declares 
that the gates of hades shall not prevail against his 
church. He hath the keys of hades and of death. He 
died, went to hades, but was not left there. Its gates 
and bars could not retain him. He arose from the dead, 
was the first begotten from the dead, the first fruits of 
them that sleep; and because he liveth, they shall live 
also. ‘‘ Asin Adam all have died, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” With hearts full of gratitude we may 
therefore say, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The name Peter signifies a rock; and the Catholics 
have contended that their church is built on Peter. It 
would be worse than idle to spend time in refuting this 
notion. Charity compels me to think that every sensible 
Catholic believes “ that other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It will 
no doubt be asked, If our Lord did not mean to honor 
Peter, how could he say to him, “TI will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
heaven.” It could be shown, that on other occasions 
Peter was honored, notwithstanding his perfect equality 
with the other apostles. But I shall confine myself to 
_ the honor conferred on him in this passage. It is certain, 
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then, that Jesus here promised Peter, “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven;” and, keys 
being the emblem of power and authority, it was a prom- 
ise that he should be honored to open this kingdom. 
This promise to him was literally fulfilled ; for, 

1. He opened the kingdom of heaven to the Jews on 
the day of Pentecost. The apostles were indiscriminately 
commanded to preach repentance and remission of sins to 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, and to tarry in the 
city of Jerusalem until they were endued with power 
from on high. (See Luke xxiv. 47—50, and comp. 
Actsi.) 'This power they were endued with on the day 
of Pentecost. (See Acts ii.) But it was Peter who 
opened the kingdom of heaven to the Jews on that mem- 
orable day.. We are told, ‘‘ Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice, and said unto them, Ye men 
of Judea, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this 
known unto you, and hearken to my words.” The sub- 
sequent verses show what he preached to them, by which 
he opened the kingdom. Nor was it opened in vain; for 
verses 41, 42 inform us, “ Then they that gladly received 
his word were baptized, and the same day there were 
added unto them about three thousand souls. And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” By con- 
sulting Isa. ii. 1—6, Luke xxiv. 46—48, Acts ili. 26, and 

“xiii. 46, it may be seen, that, to fulfil what had been pre- 
dicted, the kingdom of heaven must first be opened to 
the Jews. But, 

2. It was Peter also who opened the kingdom of heaven 
to the Gentiles, This he did in the house of Cornelius, 
Cornelius was commanded, by an angel from God, to 
send men to Joppa, ‘‘and call for one Simon, whose sur- 
name was Peter,’ and ‘he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do;” “shall tell thee words whereby thou 
and all thy house shall be saved.” When Peter was 
come, Cornelius said to him, “‘ Now, therefore, we are all 
here present before God, to hear all things that are com- 
manded thee of God. Then Peter opened his mouth, 
and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every ‘nation, he that feareth him, and 
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worketh righteousness, is accepted with him. The word 
which God sent unto the children of Israel, preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ, (he is Lord of all,) that word, I 
say, ye know, which was published throughout all Judea, 
and began from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
preached, how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power; who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; 
for God was with him. And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did, both in the land of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged on a tree: him 
God raised up the third day, and showed him openly; 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead. And he commanded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that it is he which was 
ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead.* To 
him gave all the prophets witness, that, through his name, 
whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of 
sins.” Such was the doctrine by which Peter opened 
the kingdom of heaven to the Gentiles, and God bore 
testimony to the word of his own grace; for it is added, 
“While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them which heard the word. And they of the 
circumcision, which believed, were astonished, as many as 
came with Peter, because that on the Gentiles also was 
poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost. For they heard 
them speak with tongues, and magnify God.” Peter, 
satisfied that they had entered the kingdom, said, “Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we? 


3The phrase “quick and dead,” or “living and dead,” occurs in two 
other places: 1 Tim. iv. 1,—“TI charge thee, therefore, before God, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing 
and his kingdom ;” also in 1 Pet. iv. 5,—‘“ Who shall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the quick and the dead.” Many suppose “the quick 
and the dead,” and Christ’s judging them, refers to a general judgment at 
the end of this material world, including all the dead and such as are then 
found alive on the earth. But Macknight, on 1 Pet. iv. 5, says, “ To judge 
the living and the dead. From the following verse it appears that by the 
dead the apostle meant the Gentiles, said in other passages to be dead through 
ignorance and sin. Consequently, by the living we are to understand those 
who, by their profession of the gospel, are reputed to be alive.” (See his 
whole note. ) 
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And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of 
the Lord.” See Acts, chaps. x. and xi. and compare 
Acts xiv. 27, where, alluding to what Peter had done, it 
is said that God “had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.’ See Acts xv. 7, where Peter says, ‘God 
made choice among us, that the Gentiles, by my mouth, 
should hear the word of the gospel, and believe.” It 
was necessary that the kingdom of heaven should be 
opened by some one; and God made choice of Peter to 
do it, both to Jews and Gentiles. But we never read that 
this created pride and vanity in Peter, or became a source 
of jealousy, or a bone of contention between him and the 
other apostles. Why should it? for it raised Peter to no 
authority over them, or even permanent authority in any 
way whatever. It was only honoring him to do that 
which, once done, never needed to be done by him again; 
or, what all the apostles did afterward, to preach the 
gospel to both Jews and Gentiles. He opened the king- 
dom, and none ean shut it. 

But to open the kingdom was not the whole extent of 
the power and authority given him; for it is added, ‘‘ And 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall 
be loosed in heaven.” Dr. Lightfoot says “that. binding 
and loosing were terms in frequent use among the Jews, 
and that they meant bidding and forbidding, granting 
and refusing, declaring lawful and unlawful.” After 
many remarks, which I cannot spare room to quote, the 
doctor adds, ‘“‘ Let the words be applied, by way of para- 
phrase, to the matter that was transacted at present with 
Peter. I am about to build a Gentile church, saith Christ, 
and to thee, O Peter, do I give the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, that thou mayest first open the door of faith to 
them; but if thou askest by what rule that church is to 
be governed, when the Mosaic rule may seem so improper 
for it, thou shalt be so guided by the Holy Spirit, that 
whatsoever of the law of Moses thou shalt forbid them, 
shall be forbidden ; whatsoever thou grantest them, shall 
be granted ; and that under a sanction made in heaven. 
Hence, in that instant when he should use his keys, that 
is, when he was now ready to open the gate of the gospel 
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to the Gentiles, (Acts x.) he was taught, from heaven, 
that consorting of the Jews with the Gentiles, which had 
before been bound, was now loosed, and the eating of any 
creature convenient for food was now loosed, which before 
had been bound ; and in like manner looses both these.” 

‘An objection arises here: Did not all the apostles preach 
the gospel to Jews and Gentiles, as well as Peter? and 
were not the same power and authority given to him, also 
given to them, as the following passages show? “ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained. Verily I say 
unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.” (See John xx. 23; Matt. 
xviii. 15—19.) The true answer to this objection is, 
All the apostles had the same power and authority con- 
ferred on them; but Peter had the honor conferred on 
him, in being the first to exercise this power and authority 
in opening the kingdom of heaven to Jews and Gentiles, 
and declaring what was to be bound and what loosed ; 
pronouncing, on God’s authority, and infallibly, on what 
ground sins were to be retained or remitted. As Peter 
was the first of all the apostles who boldly confessed, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ he 
was honored to be the first in announcing this truth to 
the world. But his confession was the confession of them 
all, and all had the same power and authority given them. 
Peter had the keys of the kingdom of heaven given to 
him, and he opened it to Jews and Gentiles, or the whole 
human family. It never can be shut, until God gives 
some one new keys, or authority to do it. It now stands 
open to all, and to all alike; and all are urged to press 
into it; for the apostles, in their writings, are still praying 
men to be reconciled to God. 

Peter is dead, all the apostles are dead, long ago; and, 
from their day to this, the keys have been a bone of con- 
tention among Churchmen. 'They have generally agreed 
that the keys were first given to Peter, and that they 

were an emblem of power and authority. But who suc- 
ceeded him in the right to the keys at his death, or in 
whose hands they now are legally, by lineal descent, are 
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questions not yet finally settled. The Catholic Church 
has long claimed the exclusive right to them. They 
allege that the pope is the true successor of Peter, through 
a long line of popes to the present day, and that the keys 
are'in the pope’s hands. In the notes on Matt. xvi. 18, 
19, in the Rhemish translation of the New Testament 
into English, it is maintained, on St. Jerome’s authority, 
that “ Peter is the rock on which Christ’s church is built ; 
that this rock is not Peter’s person only, but his succes- 
sors; and his chair.’ He says, “I join myself to the 
communion of Peter’s chair, upon that rock I know the 
church was built.” And St. Augustine saith, ‘ That 
same is the rock which the proud gates of hell do not 
overcome.” On similar authority, it is said, “the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven were given to Peter and his 
successors ; that is, the authority or chair of doctrine, 
knowledge, judgment, and discretion between true and 
false doctrine ; the heights of government; the power of 
making laws; of calling councils; of the principal voice 
in them; of confirming them; of making canons and 
wholesome decrees; of abrogating the contrary ; of or- 
daining bishops and pastors; of deposing and suspending 
them ; finally, the power to dispense the goods of. the 
church, both temporal and spiritual. In short, the power 
granted by the gift of the keys to the pope, as Peter’s 
successor, is called, in comparison of the power granted 
to other apostles, bishops, and pastors, plenitudo potestatis, 
fulness of power.” Under the words binding and loosing, 
‘““they seem to give to the pope and his pastors all possi- 
ble power in earth and in heaven, with regard to the tem- 
poral and eternal states of men.” 

Such is a specimen of the power and authority sup- 
posed to be conveyed by the keys. And, during the long 
and dreary period of the dark ages, the popes claimed 
and enjoyed all this power and authority. Few disputed, 
for few dared to dispute, such arrogant claims ; and it is 
probable that to this hour they would have remained 
undisputed, had not men’s attention been turned to the 
Scriptures. But light from them began to dispel the 
darkness, and issued in the glorious day of the Reforma- 
tion. From that day to this, the claims of the pope have 
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come gradually to be disregarded and contested by Protest- 
ants. Indeed, few well-informed Catholics would justify 
the pope now in such arrogant claims. If this is still 
done, it is in parts of the earth where “the people sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.” 
Since the time of the Reformation, the keys have been 
a subject of contest between Catholics and Protestants. 
The pope’s claims have been denie , his right to the keys 
controverted, and the whole Catholic Church denounced 
as the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth. 
But the question arose among the various sects of Protest- 
ants, which of them had the best right to the keys? 
The church and the clergy, instead of the pope, ought to 
hold the keys; but which of all the churches ought to 
hold them, was the question to be decided, and it is not 
yet fully determined. Indeed, who is wise enough to 
settle the all-important question, to aspiring Churehmen, 
whether the Greek Church, the Episcopal Church, or the 
Protestant Church, with the clergy, have the best right 
to the keys! It is well known that they have had con- 
tests among themselves on this subject ; and some, to this 
hour, claim the right of ordination, confirmation, and 
other things, as to be obtained only among them. They 
all agree to denounce holy mother church as the mother 
of harlots, and she as heartily denounces them as here- 
tics; and dissenters from all national churches look on 
both as only the mother and her daughters. ~ 
Amidst all this contention among Churchmen about 
the keys, their pride and priestly vanity have been very 
manifest. Witness the pompous titles they have as- 
sumed ; such as pope, cardinal, archbishop, bishop, doctor, 
reverend, and a host of other clerical names. They con- 
sider themselves ambassadors of Christ, successors of the 
apostles, and in them is vested the right to dispense 
ordinances, ordain ministers, and authorize others to 
Ph the gospel. And, what is amusingly strange, this 
ight in them can give others a right to preach Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Socinianism, or any other ism that can be 
named. But one may be allowed to ask, Who has a right 
to give others such aright? And who has a right to 
hinder any man from preaching the gospel of Christ, who 
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understands it? Has any man aright to teach error, or 
give others a right to do it? But I have never yet found 
aman who could tell me distinctly what this right is. It 
seems to be some sacred, invisible, and undefinable some- 
thing, about which clergymen have been contending for 
ages. What it is, seems to be as unsettled, as where it 
can be rightly obtained. One thing about it, however, is 
certain: getting this right to preach, from whom you 
please, gives a person no ability to preach. If amanisa 
novice before his ordination, he is the same after it. The 
priestly dignity to which he is raised, and the clerical airs 
which he now puts on, may fit him to lord it over God’s 
heritage, but not to edify the church of God and be an 
ensample to the flock. What a pity such men did not 
give the world more evidence than they have done, that 
they were the successors of the apostles, in love, humility, 
zeal, and disinterested labors in the cause of truth and 
righteousness! But, alas, those who have boasted the 
most of their being ambassadors of Christ and successors 
of the apostles, have been generally the last to imitate 
them in these things. It is truly astonishing that man- 
kind have borne the pride and arrogance of the clergy so 
long. 

Churchmen have never doubted that the keys are an 
emblem of power and authority; but the question has 
seldom been agitated, What is the nature of the power 
and authority of which they were the emblem? At 
different times they have been made the emblem of popish 
power, political power, clerical power, and church power ; 
but very few have considered them to be the emblem of 
apostolic power, and of it exclusively. Jesus said of 
himself, ‘‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” He said to his apostles, ‘As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you;” and he charged them “ to 
tarry at Jerusalem until they were endued with power 
from on high.” ‘'T'o expose the vain pretensions of men 
in assuming to be ambassadors of Christ and successors 
of the apostles, nothing more is needed than to state 
briefly some of the principal things which constituted 


an apostle. . 
1. An apostle was one who had seen Jesus Christ, and 
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seen him after he rose from the dead. The apostles were 


ordained to be witnesses of his resurrection. (See Acts 
i. 22, and many other passages.) To constitute Paul an 
apostle, Jesus Christ appeared to him. (See Acts xxvi. 
12—21.) And when his apostleship was called in ques- 
tion, he appeals to this fact: “Have I not seen Jesus 
Christ our Lord?” But have any of our modern ambas- 
sadors of Christ, and successors of the apostles, seen Jesus 
Christ ? 

2. The apostles’ commission and qualifications were 
peculiar to them. They were not received from men, 
but immediately from Jesus Christ himself. Their com- 
mission was, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” ‘The whole earth was their 
parish, and all the people in it, their charge. They not 
only wrought miracles, to prove they were sent of God, 
but conferred miraculous gifts on others. They not only 
preached the gospel ¢nfallibly to mankind, but were the 
only infalible interpreters of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. Of them Christ could say, ‘“ He that heareth you, 
heareth me.’’ And they could say of themselves, “ We 
are of God: he that knoweth God, heareth us; he that is 
not of God, heareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit 
of truth and the spirit of error.” They had also authority 
to declare that the Mosaic dispensation waxed old, — was 
ready to vanish away ; and that the middle wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles was broken down; and 
that, henceforth, there was no difference between the Jew 
and the Gentile. They could announce, on God’s au- 
thority, that he had sent his Son to be the Saviour of the 
world, and that they were his commissioned ambassadors to 
the world. But who now can do these things as they did? 

3. The apostles had power and authority to deliver all 
the doctrines, laws, and ordinances belonging to the Chris- 
tian dispensation. Their commission was, not merely to 

*teach all nations the gospel, or make disciples of them, 
but also to teach them all things Jesus had commanded 
to be observed in his church. If any dispute arose in the 
churches, either as to faith or practice, it was not settled 
by vote in the church where it arose, or by a suffrage of 
yotes in all churches, but by the decision of the apostles, 
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(See Acts xv.; 1 Cor. vii. etc.) The decision of the 
apostles was final; for a rejection of them was disobe- 
dience to the Lord. All errors in doctrine and practice 
were corrected by them ; the churches were not only set 
in order, but were kept in order, by their instructions, as 
the New Testament shows. For example, when the 
church at Corinth erred respecting the Lord’s supper, 
Paul said to them, ‘If any man hunger, let him eat at 
home; that ye come not together unto condemnation. 
And the rest will I set in order when I come.” He did 
not say, The rest ye may set in order to suit yourselves, 
according to your own wisdom. In short, whatever 
Christians believed or obeyed in religion, was sanctioned 
by the apostles. Hence Paul said, “If any man think 
himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord.”’ The apostles were ambassadors of 
Christ ; and their credentials were visible and indisputable 
to prove this. ‘‘God bare them witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost.” All who rejected them, were left inexcusa- 
ble. Could the pope, or any Protestant clergyman, work 
miracles, to prove that he is an ambassador of Christ, a 
successor of the apostles, his claims should be admitted. 
But to encourage such claims in any man without such 
proof, only fosters clerical pride and vanity, and transfers 
our esteem and veneration to uninspired men, which is 
due to the inspired writings. It is strange enough to see 
Calvinists, Socinians, Arians, Arminians, and a host of 
others, all claiming to be ambassadors of Christ, and suc- 
cessors of the apostles, while not one of them can work a 
single miracle, to prove their claims. Besides, was one 
apostle a Calvinist, another a Socinian, etc.? 'T'welve 
apostles are not half enough for each sect to find one for 
itself. But I presume the succession claimed, is to all the 
apostles; and in what it consists, I do not pretend to 
know. 'The vagabond Jews, exorcists, mentioned Acts 
xix. 13—17, were more honest and consistent than mod- 
ern pretenders to apostolic succession. They tried to 
imitate the apostles in working miracles; but, failing in 
the attempt, they laid no claim to being ambassadors of 
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Christ, or successors of the apostles. 'The Catholics are 
also more consistent than Protestants, for they pretend that 
miracles are sometimes wrought among them ; but Protest- 
ants do not pretend to this, yet some of their clergy claim 
to. be ambassadors of Christ, and successors of the apostles, 
tio"this.. day. te ae 

It seems evident from the above statements, and others _ 
which might be made, that the office of an apostle was _ 
extraordinary and temporary. It was so understood by 
the apostles themselves, and the Christian brotherhood ; 
for, when an apostle died, no one was appointed in his. 
place; and, when they all died, the office became extinct, 
and the name with it. When Herod put the apostle | 
James to death, not a word is said about his successor, _ 
The number of the apostles at first was twelve, and this 
number was kept up, on the fall of Judas, by adding Mat- 
thias to the apostleship. But we never read of choosing 
- others in their places when they died. The office ceased 
when it was no longer needed. Miraculous gifts and ex- 
traordinary offices died in the church with the apostles. 
We might, with equal propriety, speak of successors of the 
prophets, yea, of Jesus Christ, as of successors of the 
apostles. It was rather an oversight not to have succes- 
sors to the deacons, and evangelists, and other offices in 
the primitive churches, as well as of the apostles. Were 
_ it not recorded on indisputable authority, no one could 
_ believe to what an extent pride, ambition, and lust of 
power, arose among the professed teachers in the Christian 
church. Great ignorance of the Scriptures must have 
prevailed among the people before such things could have 
been tolerated. But they had turned “away their ears 
from the truth, and were turned to fables.” The writings 
of the apostles were superseded by their pretended succes- 
sors, and things went on from bad to worse, until the 
clergy were exalted above all that is called God, or is 
worshipped; and the pope sat in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God. The people are not 
yet completely delivered from this system of spiritual 
thraldom. 

The Protestant churches have assailed the stupendous 
fabric of superstition in the Catholic Church, and as- 
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sailed it with success, by weapons drawn from the 
Scriptures. No other weapons are needed to assail the 
unscriptural structures reared among themselves. The 
Reformers did much, but still many things remain to be 
reformed in what is called the reformed churches. Let 
Christians turn away their ears from fables to the truth, 
_ let the authority of Jesus Christ and his apostles impress 
_ their consciences ; and clerical Protestant power and popish 
power will be alike disregarded. Let them never forget 
that they have no doctrines, commandments, or. ordi- 
nances to make, for all these are already made to their 
hands in the Bible. All they have yet to do, is to believe 
and obey. This book is open to all, and they are com- 
manded to search it, to prove all things by it, and hold 
fast that which is good. 'The Scriptures are able to make 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
and to make the man of God perfect, furnishing him to 
every good work. He who faithfully preaches what is 
contained in the Scriptures, has authority sufficient to 
preach. But if any man preaches another gospel, be his 
authority from men what it may, he is only a false 
teacher. ‘The false prophets and teachers, mentioned in 
Scripture, are not condemned for their want of authority — 
from men to teach, but for not teaching the word of the 
Lord, and for their evil examples among the people. A 
vision out of their own hearts wanted the authority of 
God, and nothing more was wanted to condemn both it 
and them. 

The ancient Pharisees, displeased at the preaching and 
works of Jesus, asked him, “By what authority doest 
thou these things, and who gave thee this authority?” 
And this talk about authority, has been a constant theme 
of the clergy in all ages. In former years, no man could 
buy or sell except those who had the mark of the beast. 
It was necessary that men should be educated where, and 
how, the spiritual authority dictated, before they could 
teach the religion of Jesus to others. ‘The question was 
not, Has a man knowledge to teach, but where has he 
got it?4 Within a few years, no man could preach in a 


4'The following anecdote is told of Robinson, of Cambridge, England, who, 
it is said, was an excellent scholar. Travelling once in a coach, a bishop 
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barn, in the open air, or even in his own house, until a 


license was obtained for the purpose. If he was mobbed, 
he had no recourse at law. People could not marry, or 
even be buried, without the spiritual authority; and the 
most profane and abandoned character, before he could 
hold any office of importance, was obliged to take the 
sacrament in the Established Church. These things did 
exist, and some of them still exist, not at Rome, but in 
England, the land of Bibles and intelligence. We need 
not go to Rome to find priestly assumption and authority 
exercised, for we have a tolerable share of it at home. 
Clerical power and intolerance are, perhaps, carried as far 
as the age and our laws allow. In every nation under 
heaven, great power and authority have been assumed by 
the priesthood. But in no nation has this been carried to 
such an extent as in nations called Christian; and the 
pride and arrogant claims of the clergy have risen and 
fallen as the Scriptures were neglected or regarded. In 
Catholic countries, the power and authority of the clergy 
are greatest; and why? Because the Bible is withheld 
from the people ; or, if allowed to be read, is so restricted 
and interpreted as to do the people very little good. 
They are not allowed to examine it and judge of it for 
themselves. In Protestant countries, Bibles abound, and 
all are allowed to read them. But do all do this who 
profess to be Christians? Do they study them and judge 
what is truth for themselves? Far from it; for some of 


of the English church came into it; and, soon after, there came in a Meth- 
odist preacher. The bishop began to interrogate him, where he got his 
education, and whether he understood Latin, Greek, and other branches of 
learning. The Methodist preacher modestly told him that he understood no 
other language than the English. The bishop attacked him, and asked him 
how he dared attempt to preach without such learning as he had mentioned. 
He answered, “I make no pretensions to learning, but deem it my duty to 
preach to my fellow-men what I learn from the English Bible.” Robinson 
could bear the bishop’s insolence no longer, and turned to him, saying, “ Sir, 
when I wasa boy, I committed to memory some Latin and Greek sentences; 
would you be so kind as to tell me what they mean?” He then repeated a 
Latin sentence, which the bishop bunglingly translated. He then repeated 
a Greek sentence, with which the bishop made out still worse. Robinson 
then turned upon him, and said, “ You are a bishop of the English church, 
and have abused this modest, unpretending man, for doing all the good he 
can to others without it. You pretend to be a man of learning, yet cannot 
give a decent translation of a common Latin or Greek sentence.” Learning 
is of great use to a preacher, when rightly used, and Robinson made good 
use of his on this occasion, in exposing the lordly bishop. 
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them know little more of what the Bible teaches, than 
Catholics, and are as dependent on their priests for under- 
standing it. They seem to suppose that it would be 
sinful in them to think for themselves ; and many are too 
indolent to do it. 

Before concluding, we have a few words to say respect- 
ing the exercise of that power and authority given to the 
apostles, and that whieh has been assumed by the clergy 
under the name of the keys. It may be observed, that 
power and authority may become a blessing or a curse to 
others, accordingly as they are exercised by a good or an 
evil being. Almighty power, in God himself, would be 
dangerous to the universe, unless he was also infinite in 
love and goodness. But for these, his power might be 
exercised for the misery and destruction of his creatures. 
All power is of God, and when he delegates any part of 
it to any of his creatures, it is to promote the good of 
others. For example, he hath given a portion of power 
and authority to civil magistrates, and for what purpose? 
It is, that they may be ministers of God unto the people 
for good. Jesus Christ said, “ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth,” but it was also given to him for 
good, for he went about continually doing good. Had he 
not been a good, instead of an evil being, with the power 
he had, he might have been the destroyer, instead of the 
Saviour of the world. We have seen that power and 
authority were also given to the apostles. Well, what were 
they given them for? For their own individual benefit ? 
No; they never exercised them to procure for them- 
selves food, raiment, accommodations, ease, or anything 
else. Paul tells us, 2 Tim. iv. 20, “'Trophimus have I 
left at Miletum sick:” he did not even cure him, although 
he restored others by his miraculous power. 'The apostles, 
like their Master, were sometimes in want of food ; but, 
like him, they never exercised their power to turn stones 
into bread. ‘Their power and authority were exercised 
for the temporal and spiritual good of others. They did 
exercise them in the churches, but always for their edifi- 
cation. When Paul exercised his power in the church of 
Corinth, he was careful to state to them from whom it 
was derived, and for what purpose it was given. He says, 

50 
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2 Cor. x. 8; “ Hee though I should boast somewhat more of — 
our authority, which the Lord hath given us for edifica- 
tion, and not for your destruction, I should not be ashamed.” 
Many instances might be adduced, showing that a olic 
power and authority were exercised for good to others; _ 
but I know of noinstance where they were ever exercised 
in doing a single individual evil. 
But how stands the case with the men who ive pre- 
tended to be the successors of the apostles? We have 
seen what power and authority they have assumed to 
themselves in past ages of the church,—much more than 
the apostles ever said they were endued with. Well, did 
they exercise their pretended power and authority for the 
good of others? Far from it, as the history of the church, 
written in blood, abundantly proves. The crimes and 
cruelties, with a thousand smaller evils, which their pre- 
tended power has occasioned, can never be blotted out 
from the records of the world. The history of the In- 
quisition, of itself, is rather the history of the cruelties 
of demons than of men. If we were to begin to cite 
instances of the horrid cruelties which clerical power has 
produced, where could we end? I only give an example,— 
the cruelties exercised on the Waldenses in the ae 
century. In France alone, about a million of them s 
fered death, and in none of its mildest forms. And all 
this was done in a church called the Catholic church, the _ 
only true church on earth. It wasindeed a kingdom, bu 
the kingdom of the clergy, and not the kingdom of oa 
It was a kingdom as different from the kingdom of wine 
as the mystery of iniquity is from the mystery of godli. 
ness. It is falling to ruins, and who can mourn over its 
desolations ? Raze, raze it, until one stone of this-fabric 
of superstition shall not be left upon another. But let its 
ruins remain in history, as a beacon to admonish all 
future generations, to give heed to God’s word, and to 
obey it. 
Let no one suppose, that any remarks made abov 
to lessen true love and respect for pastors and teac Saree 
the church of God. No; true love and respect fon tithe 
will increase, in proportion as the Scriptures are attended 
to, and assumed clerical power and authority are disre- 
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garded. 'They will be highly esteemed for their work’s 
sake. ‘‘ He that desireth the office of a bishop, desireth a 
good work;” but it is no part of his work to lord it over 
God’s heritage ; but to be an ensample to the flock, feed- 
ing them with knowledge and understanding. But how 
can a teacher of this kind, serving the Lord with all hu- 
mility of mind, be generally loved and respected, while 
most professed Christians around him are holding men’s 
persons in admiration, —and for what? For their canoni- 
cals, for their clerical airs, for their assumed power and 
authority, and for anything rather than their godly lives 
and useful labors. But that teacher in the church, who 
preaches not himself but Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
and governs himself and his brethren, under the influence 
of the authority of Christ and his apostles, is worthy of 
all love and respect. He is the servant of Jesus Christ, 
and the servant of his brethren for Jesus’ sake, even. 
though their place of assembling be only in a garret or a 
cellar. As his Master comes to be loved and obeyed, he 
will be esteemed by all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity and truth. It is enough, that the servant be 
as his master. WwW. B. 


Arr. XX XI. 
Modern Revivals. 


Every subject by which the community is affected, 
and, especially, by which it is deeply affected, should be 
thoroughly investigated. In the present article, therefore, 
I propose to examine with some care, and with all candor, 
those singular excitements which have become fashion- 
able among us, and which are called, or rather, if I mis- 
take not, miscalled, revivals of religion. 

By some, perhaps, such a labor will be deemed repre- 
hensible. ‘They may denounce it as the fruit of a settled 
opposition to the cause of vital godliness. ‘The subject, 
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however, strikes my mind very differently. Reason, it 
seems to me, and a proper regard for the purity of religion 
and of religious institutions, call for labors of this kind. 
Revelation also expressly demands them. Virtually, at 
least, the inspired writers forbid the implicit adoption of 
any doctrine, or duty, or usage: “ Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” (1 Thess. v. 21.) Such was 
the course recommended by Paul to the Christians of his 
own age, and I am unable to perceive why it should not 
be equally suitable for those of every other age. The 
same duty was urged by the apostle John: “ Beloved, 
believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, whether they 
are of God; because many false prophets are gone out 
into the world.” (1 Johniv. 1.) The terms spirit and 
spirits, in this passage, are not to be taken in their strict 
lexicographical import. By spirits we are to understand 
men, those false teachers in the days of the apostles, who 
followed the devices of their own hearts, but still pro- 
fessed to be under the special guidance of the spirit of 
God. This is evident from the expression, ‘Because 
many false prophets are gone out into the world.” To 
follow out the figurative language employed by the apos- 
tle, the latter member of the passage would read, “ Be- 
cause many false spirits are gone out into the world.” 
The meaning obviously is, that many had assumed the 
office of religious teachers, professing to be the accredited 
ministers of Christ, who still taught doctrines, and insti- 
tuted usages, which had neither been enjoined nor sanc- 
tioned by him or his apostles; and that these innovators 
were not to be believed, nor countenanced. This is 
sound and wholesome instruction. It recommends the 
only course which can safely be pursued in cases of this 
kind. 

God is the only legitimate source of every requsition 
binding upon mankind with respect to religion. The 
origin of all religious truth, and duty, and hope, is in him. 
No uninspired man, or body of men, can have any claim 
upon our faith, or obedience, any farther than their exac- 
tions are analogous to those of our Maker; and even when 
they are, our obedience should be rendered to him, not to 
those who have been made the instruments of com- 
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municating his will. Unless clothed with it by him, all 
human requisitions are utterly destitute of authority. 
With respect to all matters of a religious nature, we must 
“obey God rather than men.” 

Hence it is lawful, and even an imperative duty, to 
subject every pretension, and every usage of religionists, 
and especially of professed Christians, to the test of God’s 
word. If any doctrine or custom will not stand this trial, 
if it be not there enjoined nor recommended, either ex- 
pressly, or by necessary implication, it ought to be reject- 
ed; or, at any rate, treated with no higher respect than 
any other dream of the human mind. It is, at best, but 
a speculation of man’s darkened imagination and foolish 
heart. It may be true, and it may be false; it may aid 
the cause of pure religion, and it may retard its progress. 

There being, however, no express, Thus saith the 
Lord, in the ease, everything of this kind must be tried, 
thoroughly examined, carefully compared with the law 
and the testimony; for, if it agree not with these, it is 
unworthy of our credence or support. Hence, if, when 
thus tested, the character of any doctrine or usage, claim- 
ing to be Christian, shall assume a very questionable ap- 
pearance, and its tendency seem obviously and necessarily 
to be bad, the reflecting and discreet ought most surely to 
refuse it their aid or countenance. 

Let me then ask the reader’s special attention, while I 
examine somewhat critically those popular stirs, called 
revivals of religion, which have of late become so very 
fashionable among several of the Christian sects in our 
community, and throughout almost every part of our 
widely extended country. 

Christians, it is well known, are far from being agreed 
with respect to these excitements. Great numbers, it is 
true, approve of them. Many, however, of the more 
sober-minded and exemplary among the friends of the 
religion of Jesus, entertain very serious doubts of their 
utility, and not a few of this class look upon them as 
exerting, on the whole, a decidedly unfavorable influence 
upon the permanent interests of pure Christianity. ‘They 
can perceive in them no natural, nor even possible, ten- 
dency to advance the great cause of genuine piety, or of a 
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‘sound and effective morality. They do not allow, and 
they cannot, that these feverish excitements, these violent 
assaults upon the nerves and the passions of the multitude, 
deserve to be acknowledged, or encouraged, as forming 
any part of the divinely appointed means of spiritual cul- 
ture. ‘They see in them no tendency to effect the conver- 
sion and reformation of sinners. They are too irregular 
and spasmodic in their operations, and too unnatural and 
evanescent in their consequences, to subserve these ob- 
jects. They seem to bear a more striking resemblance to 
the meteors which occasionally shoot in sparkling courses 
through the heavens, than to those steady and permanent 
orbs which infinite wisdom has appointed to enlighten 
the minds and purify the hearts of men,—to give them 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

Now this is precisely the light in which these things 
present themselves tomy own mind. Iam not,if I know 
* myself, opposed to religion, to vital, and. experimental 
religion. No, I revere it; Ilove it. I hail it as one of 
the most invaluable gifts of God to man. I would care- 
fully cherish, and, if possible, secure the rapid growth of 
it inmyown soul. I would fain display its beauty and 
loveliness in all the acts and the intercourse of my life. 
I should greatly rejoice to see it springing up, budding 
and blossoming, and bearing its heavenly fruits in the 
lives of my own family and kindred, of all around me, 
and throughout the millions of my whole race. Yes, I 
should be glad to see it spreading abroad from sea to sea, 
from continent to continent, and from one kingdom to 
another, till its mild and hallowing dominion should rule 
over the entire earth. Nor am I opposed to genuine revi- 
vals of religion, of vital and heartfelt religion, of that 
which takes a firm hold upon the convictions and affec- 
tions of the human soul. Ido not believe that mankind 
are as religious, or as morally good in any respect, as 
they might be, or as they ought to be. Iam not, there- 
fore, and I cannot be opposed to revivals of religion. 
They are greatly needed. The condition of the human 
mind, and its susceptibility of progress in knowledge and 
holiness, imperiously demand them. I would do nothing 
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to hinder their multiplication, or retard their progress in 
the world. They ought to be generally and vigorously 
encouraged, and I surely would do all in my power to in- 
crease their number, and to widen and extend the sphere 
of their influence. But still I have no sympathy with 
the feverish and spasmodic excitements of modern times. 
I am religiously opposed to them. ‘They are called, I 
know, revivals of religion ; but I do not believe they are 
so, at least in any proper acceptation of these terms. 
Many good people, I have no doubt, sincerely believe 
they are, and I surely would be among the very last to 
treat their convictions with unkindness or disrespect. 
They have a right to the maintenance of their own faith, 
and to the enjoyment of it without molestation; but this 
cannot supersede the rights of others. I have the same 
right to my faith that modern revivalists have to theirs, 
and the same right to defend it,if this can be done by 
fair and honorable means. 

Now I differ in opinion from the class of Christians 
here referred to, upon the subject under consideration ; 
not with respect to some immaterial points merely, but 
radically and utterly. I believe that those irregular and 
vehement stirs among us, which have been honored with 
the venerable appellation of revivals of religion, are 
nothing but forced outbreaks of the passions; that they 
have no countenance from the word of God, or of reason, 
and that their tendency is decidedly to immorality and 
irreligion. I rank them among the deeper sources of 
spiritual desolation which folly and fanaticism have 
opened in our world. I contemplate them with depreca- 
tion, instead of complacency and favor. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. I do not 
mean to aver that no good has ever resulted from these 
artificial excitements. In some instances, they have, no 
doubt, been followed by beneficial consequences. ‘The 
thoughtless and dissipated have been brought by them to 
an earnest and solemn consideration of their ways. ‘The 
reckless, the profane, and the daringly wicked may have 
been arrested in their downward and criminal career, and 
led to repentance and reformation. ‘They may, moreover, 
have maintained their integrity, and persevered in a course 
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of righteousness and true holiness throughout the remain- 
der of their lives. ’ 

Now so far all is well. Such results, I cheerfully 
admit, are good, and the means employed im reaching 
them may, at first sight, appear to be worthy of approba- 
tion and encouragement ; and, did no counteracting conse- 
‘quences follow the wild and extravagant scenes of which 
I am speaking, they would, for aught I can see, have a 
just claim upon the good wishes and codperation of every 
“member of the community. They surely should have 
my own countenance, the most vigorous and unremitting 
support which my humble abilities could afford them. 
But the truth is, they are followed by counteracting con- 
sequences, and such as, in my own opinion at least, great- 
ly overbalance the benefits which can possibly be derived 
from them. Where one among the habitually thought- 
less and dissipated is brought to serious reflection, and 
thoroughly reformed by a modern revival, many are more 
inveterately confirmed in their recklessness, and their 
minds and feelings more effectually barred against all 
religious impressions afterwards. Having once surmount- 
ed their fright, and thrown off the insupportable weight 
of terror which oppressed them, they settle down upon 
the conclusion that all religion is a deception, and all that 
is said about its vitality and power to perfect human 
happiness, but mere pretence; and hence they return to 
their former habits with sharpened appetites, give loose to 
their corruptest passions, and plunge with inereased avidi- 
ty into new and more criminal forms of folly and dissipa- 
tion. So, where one veteran in open impiety and crime 
is radically and permanently reformed by these noisy and 
irrational uproars, great numbers, after the storm and the 
general panic produced by it have subsided, go back into 
their old courses, and become more daringly profane and 
wicked than they were before, or than they ever would 
have been under the orderly and quiet operation of reli- 
gious institutions. 

'To these startling evils, and others almost without 
number, which might be referred to, would time allow, 
must be added the almost innumerable instances of the 
utter prostration of reason, the sudden reduction of the 
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gifted, the useful, and the excellent of the earth, to the 
lamentable condition of maniacs, and, eventually, to the 
horrible act of self-destruction. These are no fictions. 
They are stubborn facts, and every day occurrences. 
They have acquired a terrible notoriety. 'They admit of 
no doubt, and defy alt contradiction, even by the revival- 
ists themselves. And who, let me ask, that possesses a 
particle of humanity, or has the slightest claim to the 
finer sympathies of our nature, would be willing to pur- 
chase the occasional conversion of a sinner, at such a 
frightful and needless expense?) Who would run the 
risk of ruining a score of human beings, for the mere possi- 
bility of reforming one? And who, in view of the fearful 
facts to which I have referred, will contend that those 
feverish and violent exeitements of modern times, falsely 
called revivals of religion, are beneficial, and ought to be 
encouraged and perpetuated? Who, indeed, will not feel 
compelled to acknowledge that, as a whole, they are 
decidedly an evil, and one of no ordinary dimensions; 
that their general tendency and results are palpably, and 
to an alarming extent, pernicious; and that they ought, 
therefore, to be discountenanced, and openly deprecated 
by the whole body of every Christian community ? 

Many conscientious and devoted Christians, it is readily 
admitted, — many of whose piety, and love of order and 
morality, no reasonable doubts can be entertained, —ap- 
prove of these immoderate religious stirs, and zealously 
exert themselves in their favor. This fact, however, is not 
sufficient proof of their wisdom or utility. The moral 
perceptions of good men may become diseased and per- 
verted. Real Christians are not invulnerable to the 
power of deception. They may be deceived with respect 
to evangelical truth, and the best means of advancing its 
interests in the world. This, I have no doubt, is the 
true state of the case with those to whom I have referred. 
They are honest men, and devoted Christians, but have 
unfortunately misapprehended the nature and tendency of 
these fanatical tumults. Could they only be brought to 
view them in their true character, they would abandon 
them at once, and not only lift their voices loudly against 
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them, but. become open and vigorous in their efforts to 
suppress them in future. 

But there are many other considerations which cannot 
fail of ‘subjecting these religious uproars to very serious 
suspicions. They are of questionable origin.. Did it ever 
occur to the reader to ask himself the question, — Where, 
and with whom, did these strange and unnatural move- 
ments originate? Who invented the wonderful machinery 
by which modern revivals are produced, and who adjusted 
the several parts, and put them in operation? ‘These are 
natural and important questions. They ought to be asked 
and candidly answered by every one, and especially by 
all those who take an active part in the promotion of 
religion and morals in the world. 

Where, then, can the origin of modern revivals be 
found? Can it be referred to Moses, the great Jewish 
lawgiver, and the first medium through which God com- 
municated the truths and hopes of revealed religion to 
man? Certainly not. There is not the least semblance 
of evidence that the extraordinary measures, to which the 
revivalists of our day resort, had even an existence in the 
age of Moses. In all his teachings and institutions, not 
the remotest reference to anything of the kind occurs. 
Can it be referred to the prophets who came after Moses, 
—those “holy men of God, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost?” No; far from it. In all 
the requisitions and usages enjoined by the prophets, from 
Samuel down to the days of Malachi, there is an utter 
absence of everything resembling the artful maneuvring 
and projects which are put in requisition during a 
modern revival. Not the faintest trace or allusion to any 
thing of the kind can be met with. Can the origin of 
these measures, then, be traced to Christ, or his apostles? 
Surely it cannot. They were obviously unknown, and 
of course unemployed, in their day, and for a long period 
of time after the establishment of Christianity in the 
world. From the beginning to the end of their minis- 
tries, and among all their instructions, and the wonderful 
works they wrought for the conversion and salvation of 
sinners, nothing occurred —at least, nothing that we 
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have any account of — which bears the slightest simili- 
tude to the singular, irrational, and often violent transac- 
tions at one of our fashionable revivals. 

In all the New Testament, not an allusion is made, nor 
a syllable uttered, about inquiry meetings, whispering 
meetings, four days meetings, protracted meetings, anx- 
ious seats, the parcelling out of congregations into separate 
divisions, — one composed of saints, and the other of sin- 
ners, — nor of rooms assigned exclusively for the offering 
up of special prayer for those laboring under conviction, 
and deeply agonizing for the salvation of their souls. No; 
familiar as these things have become to every body in the 
present day, nothing of the kind is put down as forming a 
part of the policy and doings of Christ and his apostles, or 
of the incidents which were deemed worthy of insertion 
among the records of the New ‘Testament Scriptures. 
And still, many other events, of far less moment than 
these, if modern revivalists are right in their assumptions, 
are carefully noted in these holy records. 

But why is this?) How shall we account for this cir- 
cumstance, —this entire omission of the most effectual 
means of securing the salvation of immortal souls, in the 
original and only authentic records of this merciful and 
stupendous enterprise? Were they not in use when those 
records were made? But why not? Were not souls as 
precious, and their salvation as desirable and important, 
then, and during the ages which had intervened from the 
creation of the world and of man, as they arenow? What 
good reason can be offered to the contrary? None, it 
would seem. None, I presume, exists. All souls were 
created by the same God, and were created to be immor- 
tal, and must, therefore, it would seem natural to conclude, 
be deemed, by the infinite Father, of equal value, and of 
course as equally deserving of means sufficient to secure 
their everlasting salvation; and these means, it is now 
confidently affirmed, are to be sought among the measures 
of the revivalists. 'Those who do not fall in with their 
measures, and, more especially, those who repudiate them 
altogether, are looked upon, and spoken of, as being 
nearly, if not quite, beyond the reach of saving mercy! 

Now, if these suppositions be true, how were sinners 
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saved in former times, and especially those of very remote 
periods? Did they all fail of the grace of God, and sink 
into interminable perdition? So it would seem, and so it 
must have been, if the doctrines of modern revivals be 
well founded. Are not these conclusions inevitable? It 
seems to me they are; because, from the creation of the 
world to the days of Jesus and his apostles, and from their 
times down through more than sixteen centuries, nothing 
of the singular and saving measures of modern revivalism 
was known, or had ever been heard of. Through all this 
succession of ages, the principal agent in the work of 
human salvation was utterly unemployed. The chief, or 
at least the most efficacious, means for securing it were in 
no instance applied. Must not, then, the entire population 
of the globe, during those periods, have been lost forever? 
And, till within a few years, must not heaven have been 
without an inhabitant from among the race of man,—a 
scene of unbroken silence and solitude? What was there 
to prevent this state of things? Surely, nothing; for, till 
the time of John Wesley and George Whitefield, two 
young students at a university in England, in the eigh- 
teenth century, whose piety bordered upon enthusiasm, 
the whole world was utterly ignorant of these paramount 
means of grace and salvation. 

Here, then, was the origin of modern revivals. They 
were ushered into existence by two young men of the 
Church of England, somewhat more than a century since. 
Their origin, then, was human, not divine, and of course 
they are not sacredly binding upon any of us; and, from 
these very circumstances, their importance and superior 
efficacy may lawfully be called in question. 

‘lo the position here assumed, some, I am aware, may 
object, that the New Testament furnishes accounts of 
great religious movements in the apostolic age, of revivals 
more wonderful than any which have occurred in modern 
times, of seasons in which the spirit of God was so copi- 
ously and powerfully shed down upon the people, as to 
effect the conversion of thousands ina single day. This 
is true. We meet, I allow, with such accounts in the 
records of the New Testament. But still, those instances, 
if carefully examined, will be found not to militate in the 
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least against my position, that the origin of modern revi- 
vals is of quite recent date. There is scarcely a shade of 
resemblance between the two classes of cases. Let any 
one examine them respectively, and with the attention 
they demand, and he will be satisfied that they are, with 
but few exceptions, entirely dissimilar. 

In the great religious movements — or excitements, if 
this term be preferred — recorded in the New Testament, 
the subjects received substantial and palpable benefits. 
They were renewed in knowledge, no less than in the 
spirit of their minds. They were previously in a state.of 
heathenism. They had mostly been educated and brought 
up under the debasing errors and corruptions of idolatry. 
From their very infancy, they had been accustomed to 
worship objects as gods, which, in reality, were no gods. 
Hence they were “without God and without hope in the 
world.”” They had.no knowledge of Christ or of his 
gospel, nor of their own relations, their duties, or their 
destiny. Such, in brief terms, was their condition, when 
the great movements referred to, began; but, at the con- 
clusion of them, what a palpable and marvellous change 
had taken place! These ignorant and debased creatures 
had become effectually renewed in knowledge. By their 
conversion, they had become correctly acquainted with 
the living and true God, with the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
the fundamental truths and duties of his religion, and, 
among other matters of thrilling interest, with the sublime 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead to a future and 
immortal life, By the acquisition of such information, 
they were renewed, radically and thoroughly, in the spirit 
of their minds. The peculiar character of the knowledge 
acquired stamped itself upon their very hearts. All their 
feelings were moulded into its likeness. It was the 
knowledge of God and of Christ; and by its possession 
they became godly and Christlike. ‘Their purposes, reso- 
lutions, and habits, were all changed by it. They felt 
and acted like new creatures. They were no longer 
Jews, nor Gentiles, nor the partisans of any partial enter- 
prise. ‘They were Christians, the disciples of Jesus, the 
followers of God as dear children, the lovers of piety and 
goodness any where and every where, the hearty friends 
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of universal man, the happy expectants of immortality 
~ and blessedness, not by their own works, but by the free 
grace of God. Here, then, were great, palpable, and 
substantial benefits. 

Now will it be pretended that anything to be com- 
pared with these acquisitions, is derived from modern 
revivals? It would seem not. The converts, surely, 
make no new advances in the knowledge of important 
truths. They are, to all appearance at least, as ignorant 
after, as before, their conversion. They acquire no addi- 
tional knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Bible, nor of a 
single branch of theology, or of ethics. Indeed, all the 
knowledge they do gain on these occasions, respects their 
own personal feelings and apprehensions. They are 
brought to realize that they have been culpably indiffer- 
ent about religion, and their spiritual’ state in general; 
that their attention to these things has been aroused, and 
their fears powerfully wrought upon; that they have 
been allayed ; that they have at length obtained a com- 
fortable, or perhaps a rapturous, hope of pardon and salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ; and that they are resolved to 
devote themselves to his service. In plain terms, the 
amount of the whole seems to be, that they have been 
tremendously terrified, have surmounted their fright, feel 
secure and happy, and mean to do better. And, could 
these impressions and resolutions be depended upon, all 
would be very well; at least, there would be nothing 
reprehensible in the case. The truth, however, is, they 
cannot. Depending, as they do, upon the excitement of 
the feelings, instead of the perception of truth, they are 
liable, from a multitude of causes, to be changed. These 
raptures of hope may soon end in the gloom of despair. 
These hasty resolutions of holiness in future life may 
suddenly terminate in a renewed and more criminal career 
of sin. Instances of the kind, we have already said, fre- 
quently occur. 

Still, were these scenes of extraordinary excitement 
and commotion followed by an obvious preponderance of 
salutary consequences, the friends of order and of the 
divinely appointed means of grace might safely tolerate 
them, so far, at least, as to be silent respecting them. 
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But this is exceedingly questionable. When it is con- 
sidered that but few, comparatively, of the converts hold 
fast their integrity ; that a decided majority of them fall 
back into their old habits, and become more recreant to 
everything serious and good than they were before their 
fright ; that great numbers are driven to insanity, and not 
a few to the revolting act of suicide; that immense num- 
bers of the more sober-minded and less excitable, by see- 
ing and hearing the extravagance and apparent deceptions 
practised by those who have the management of these 
strange scenes, imbibe a settled disrelish for all religion 
and religious institutions; and that fearful hosts, both 
among the young and the old, are forced by them into 
confirmed infidelity, and even atheism ; — when all these 
circumstances, and others which might be named, are 
seriously considered, the discriminating and candid will 
find it exceedingly difficult, I apprehend, to believe that 
modern revivals are not attended by an alarming prepon- 
derance of evil. And this difficulty will be greatly 
increased, when it is considered how frequently these 
excitements become sources of angry dissensions and 
needless estrangements among the most intimate connec- 
tions of life, -— between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, neighbors and friends. Will 
it be said that such consequences were foretold by the 
Saviour, and that they occurred under the ministry of the 
apostles? I answer, the cases are essentially dissimilar. 
The divisions and animosities of those days were fomented 
by the avowed enemies of Christianity, — not by Christians 
themselves; and they grew out of an inveterate hostility 
to its great and fundamental doctrines. But those to 
which I refer are produced by professed Christians among 
their fellow-Christians, not on account of a difference of 
opinion with respect to the essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel, but of novel and very suspicious methods of propa- 
gating them. ‘The contentions of which Jesus spake, 
were exclusively between the avowed friends and the 
open enemies of the gospel; but those of which I am 
speaking, are between the open and equally devoted friends 
of Christ and of his religion. 

But I must further remark, that the measures of modern 
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revivalists encourage, and necessarily require, the neglect 
not only, but the actual violation, of some of the most 
solemn and important duties of Christians. Those en- 
gaged in carrying them forward are absolutely obliged to 
abandon the proper business of life. Fathers must neglect 
the avocations by which alone they can provide for the 
wants of their families, — without which they will become 
worse than infidels. Mothers must neglect the affairs of 
their households, and leave their small children to the 
care of others, perhaps of strangers, not merely for an 
hour or two, but day after day, and week after week! 
Now is it possible that measures which require such open 
violations of obvious and important duties, should not be 
pernicious in their tendency? 

I will only add, that modern revivals encourage false 
and injurious views of the nature of religion. They make 
it consist in an unreasonable devotion to outward forms 
and usages, and the experience of a mysterious change, of 
extravagant and undefinable inward feelings. Now such 
a religion can be of but very little use, if any at all. It 
lacks substance and tangibility, if I may so speak. It is 
plainly unsuitable for man as a social being. 

Such, in my own deliberate opinion, are the character 
and legitimate tendencies of modern revivals. I submit 
the subject, however, to those who may read my remarks. 
Let each one examine the matter carefully, and decide for 
himself. After viewing it in all its relations and influ- 
ences, he will come, it is believed, to the same conclusion 
to which I have, viz. that all immoderate excitements of 
the passions on the subject of religion are, on the whole, 
of pernicious tendency; and that the better way to move 
and sanctify the affections of the human soul, is to enlight- 
en the understanding by a knowledge of “ the truth as it 
is in Jesus.”’ 8. S. 
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Arr. XXXII. 
The Goodness of God. 


Ir is a fact too little considered, that the character which 
men attribute to the divine Being, exerts a powerful in- 
fluence in forming their own; and it is another fact not 
sufficiently thought of, that these characters give direction 
to human conduct, and afford us enjoyment, or produce 
wretchedness, according to their moral qualities. 

|The truth of-the foregoing statements may be illus- 
trated, by considering the influence which the manage- 
ment of parents exerts in forming the dispositions of their 
children, and in giving direction to their habits, which 
are the sources of their happiness or misery. Those 
unfortunate sons and daughters who see continually before 
their eyes, in the temper, disposition, spirit, and conduct 
of their parents, examples of ferocity, unkindness, auster- 
ity, and bitterness, and who are governed by these evil 
properties, generally grow up in an assimilation of char- 
acter with them. How little do such children love their 
parents! and how little do they regard each other! But 
those who in childhood and youth are favored with pa 
rents of a different temper and disposition, and are gov- 
erned by the Jaw of wisdom, prudence, and kindness, 
generally manifest the happy benefits of such examples 
in their characters and conduct. 

If we have clear and distinct views of the divine good- 
ness, and keep before our eyes continually the bright 
example which that goodness furnishes for our imitation, 
it is reasonable to expect that the salutary effects will be 
manifested in the conformity of our dispositions, spirit, 
and conduct, to the example which continually lies before 
us. To present this example to the reader in such a 
manner as to secure its benefits, is the object of this short 
communication. To do this, a variety of methods might 
be employed ; but that which seems the most natural, 
and as easy to understand as any, is to present a character 
which every one would approve in himself, or in a fellow- 
creature ; and then ascribe this character to the divine 
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Being in its infinite perfection, entirely free from all the 
weakness incident to dependent creatures. 

Circumstanced as we are, we want a friend; and we 
want this friend to be one who possesses wisdom, knowl- 
edge, and power, sufficient to accommodate us with all we 
need in every circumstance and condition incident to us. 
Now, if we could find a man possessing these qualities,— 
if we were fully satisfied that his good-will towards us 
was equal to his wisdom, knowledge, and power, we 
should feel perfectly safe in following his directions, and 
in living under his protection; and we should enjoy a 
confidence in him, and feel a love for him which would 
correspond with his whole character. But, if we should 
find that, in room of this good-will, the man was un- 
friendly and unkind in his disposition towards us, then 
should we view his whole character with dread and appre- 
hension. His wisdom, knowledge, and power, in room 
of commending him to our confidence, would exert a 
directly contrary influence, filling us with fear and dread. 
Could we be satisfied that this unfriendly, unkind man 
was as deficient in wisdom, knowledge, and power, as he 
is in goodness, we should apprehend no evil from him; 
and though we could have no confidence im him, nor feel 
any love or veneration for him, we should rest satisfied 
that he could do us no harm. 

Now, as every one acknowledges that the divine Being 
is infinite in his wisdom, knowledge, and power, could 
we all believe that his goodness towards all his creatures 
is equal:to these acknowledged attributes, we could neither 
desire a better friend, nor withhold our confidence in him, 
or our entire love for him. But unbelief in this goodness 
unavoidably attributes to our Creator the worst character 
we can imagine, — one more to be dreaded than any other 
which could be described. Limit the divine goodness 
where we will, we see an excess of wisdom, knowledge, 
and power, extending infinitely beyond the divine good- 
ness, everlastingly employed in working evil! Nor can 
this evil work be considered of recent commencement. 
For, whatever God is now, he always has been; and 
therefore the designs of evil which now and forever are 
to employ all his wisdom, knowledge, and power, which 
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reach beyond the limits of his goodness, have existed from 
all eternity, must have extended through all his works 
and ways, and has already produced evil effects corre- 
sponding with the infinity of those attributes whose exer- 
cise is not directed by goodness! And here another aw- 
ful fact necessarily presents itself ; for we see plainly, that 
to limit the goodness of God, is the same as to blot it out 
of existence ; as no limited attribute can possibly belong 
to an infinite Being, or exist with attributes which are 
infinite or unlimited. We then come to the self-evident, 
undeniable conclusion that the goodness of God is coex- 
tensive with his wisdom, his knowledge, and his power ; 
or that the attribute of goodness, which, though it may 
be esteemed lovely in man, has no existence in God! God 
is either good and wholly so, or he is evil and evil only. 

That the adorable and lovely attribute of goodness ex- 
ists in God, we are in possession of indubitable proofs, 
and these without number. There is no one attribute, 
belonging to the divine Being, so often spoken of in the 
Scriptures as that of goodness. This fact only needs to 
be mentioned. All who are acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures will at once acknowledge it. The following declar- 
ation, made by God himself, may be quoted as a sample, 
according with which hundreds of other passages may be 
found: ‘And the Lord passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth.” (Ex. xxxiv. 6.) One more passage is here pre- 
sented, on account of its extensiveness: ‘The Lord 
is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
works.” (Ps. exlv. 9.) This declaration is in evident 
accordance with a preceding conclusion, in which it is 
stated that the divine goodness is coextensive with the 
wisdom, knowledge, and power of God, or that goodness 
does not belong to him. If God is good to all, and if his 
tender mercies are over all his works, it is fully evident 
that he exercises no wisdom, nor knowledge, nor power, 
but in accordance with goodness. 

Another full proof of the goodness of God, we have in 
the known fact that goodness is found in ourselves. — If 
we are careful in our examination, we shall see that there 
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is no attribute which we ascribe to our Creator which we 
do not find to exist, in a degree, within ourselves. We 
have a degree of wisdom. And although this property is 
in us very limited, yet we find it extensively useful. In 
our Creator, we believe it is infinite. We have some 
knowledge. And although this knowledge in us is small, 
yet it is of no inconsiderable benefit to us. In God, we 
believe that knowledge is unlimited. We have some 
power. And although power in us is very circumscribed, 
we find it of great use. In God, we believe power to be 
unbounded. °So, likewise, there is goodness in us. And, 
although this goodness in us is imperfect and limited, it is 
extensively useful. In our Creator we have reason to 
believe that goodness is infinite. Now, as these several 
properties in us are found to be of benefit to us, so we 
know that it was goodness in God to bestow them on 
us. If our Creator did not possess these principles, he 
could not have imparted them to his creatures. 

There is one fact, which perhaps is little thought of, 
which, if properly considered, furnishes us with a con- 
vincing proof of the unbounded goodness of our Creator ; 
and that is, that goodness in us is the most extensive 
principle in its operations, of any of which we are pos- 
sessed. When -we are undisturbed, — when our passions 
are quiet, — when no conflicting interests agitate our 
minds, — there are no wants in any of our fellow-crea- 
tures which we would not relieve, if the relief was no 
inconvenience to us. This favor which we might feel 
willing to confer, might lie beyond our means. We 
might be too wanting in wisdom, in knowledge, and 
power, to grant what our goodness would readily bestow. 
This goodness, which extends beyond the other proper- 
ties we possess, is to us the gift of God, and the greatest 
likeness of himself which he has given us. It is worthy 
of notice, that even those among us who, in consequence 
of erroneous education, are in the habit of limiting the 
divine goodness, are loath to have us doubt the extensive- 
ness of theirown! But how can we reasonably believe 
that the Creator has made a being who is better than 
himself? or that he has given to his creature more good- 
hess than he possesses ? 
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By carefully inspecting the manifestations of divine 
wisdom, as-they appear in the .works of creation and 
providence, we find satisfactory proof of the extensive- 
ness of divine goodness, which fully corresponds with the 
extensiveness of that wisdom. There is not an instance 
in which divine wisdom is manifested in. the works of 
God, or in his providence, in which goodness is not as 
fully manifested as is wisdom. In fact, it is goodness 
only which brings conviction to our minds of divine 
wisdom. Had the laws of organic nature, through all 
creation, been as they now are, and had their material 
operations been as they are, excepting that they now 
result in producing enjoyment to sensitive beings, the ab- 
sence of this enjoyment would prove the entire absence 
of wisdom throughout all nature. If the Creator had 
constructed our physical system as he has, and had he 
given us the same natural senses and faculties which we 
now have, had he not so directed the operations of the 
whole as to result in affording us enjoyment, it would 
have been impossible for us to have seen any wisdom in 
all this vast work. In agreement with this reasoning, we 
find the following inspired declaration : ‘‘ But the wisdom 
that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy.” (James iii. 17.) 
The instructions of Jesus are so clear and full on the 

subject of the goodness of God, that it is not possible for 
us to limit that goodness without directly denying those 
instructions. Jesus taught men to call God their Father. 
It is one character of a father to employ all his facul- 
ties and means for the good of his offspring, and that, too, 
to their full extent. His reasoning on this subject cannot 
be misunderstood: ‘‘ Or what man is there of you, whom 
if his son ask bread, will he give him astone? or if he 
ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him?” (Matt. vii. 9—11.) 
Even men of narrow minds, and of limited views of the 
divine goodness, are willing to allow that God is good to 
such as do his will, and are themselves good in his sight ; 
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‘but Jesus was careful to assert the divine goodness in a 
far more extensive manner: “ But love ye your enemies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great ; and ye shall be the children 
of the Highest ; for he is kind unto the unthankful and to 
the evil.” © (Luke vi. 35.) _ he oe 
The goodness of God and the infinite extent of that 

goodness, are clearly seen in all the duties enjoined on us, 
in the divine requirements. Our Creator requires nothing 
of us which is not necessary to our happiness; nor have 
we any reason to believe that the commandments of God 
are designed for any other purpose: “He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” (Mic. vi. 8.) These re- 
quirements, which comprehend all human duty, are set 
before us to show us what is good. It is good for man 
individually to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God; and these virtues are good for men 
collectively, as living in communities. Any departure 
from these duties, is an equal departure from that good 
which constitutes human enjoyment. As it is clearly 
seen by the text, just cited, that by complying with these 
divine requirements, we walk with God, so it is as clearly 
seen that God himself walks in the same path. He does 
- justly, he loves mercy, and his spirit is a spirit of humili- 
ty. Jesus, who is the brightness of the divine glory, and 
the express image of God, said, “I am meek and lowly in 
heart.” (Matt. xi, 29.) When Jesus was interrogated 
respecting the great commandment in the law, he an- 
swered, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it ; ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” (Matt. xxii. 37—40.) Here we find fu 
comprehended all which God requires of man; and itis 
evident that a compliance with it secures the most perfect 
_ enjoyment of which we can conceive, or of which we are 
susceptible. 

‘Having thus presented a few of the innumerable evi- 
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dences of the infinite goodness of God, which he has 
furnished, it remains necessary to request the reader to 
keep continually in view the bright and heavenly exam- 
ple of the divine goodness, that this example may exert its 
natural influence on the mind and heart, whereby the 
whole man may be brought into an assimilation with it. 
In these times, when professors of religion are so vehe- 
mently contending for their respective creeds, and are far 
less concerned in regard to a conformity of spirit and 
character with the true spirit and character of our heav- 
enly Father, it is believed that no better service can be 
rendered to the religious community than to call universal 
attention to this subject. And if what is here presented 
should, in any instance, or to any degree, operate to favor 
the object the writer has had in view, he will be abun- 
dantly rewarded for the humble attempt. H. B. 


Art. XX XIII. 


Universalism in the Greek Church. 


- Considérations sur la Doctrine et |’ Esprit de ) Eglise Orthodoxe. Par 
Alexandre de Stourdza. Stuttgard. 1816; 8vo. pp. 218. 

Tue subjoined extract was published, some years since, 
in one of our weekly religious papers, in a letter addressed 
to the secretary of the Universalist Historical Society. A 
desire to preserve it in a more convenient form, has in- 
duced us to insert it in this volume. of the Expositor, 
where it will very properly accompany the notices, with 
which we have been favored, of Universalism in the 
Lutheran Church of Germany. 

The present Greek Church may be called the descend- ; 
ant of that part of the ancient Christian church which 
spoke the Greek language, and of which the principal 
patriarchates, or archbishoprics, were those of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. _ It will be re- 
membered, that most of the early Universalist fathers be- 
longed to this body. It was separated from the Church 
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of Rome in the end of the fifth century; and, though an 
unquiet union was soon afterwards formed, a final and 
complete separation from the Romish communion took 
place in the ninth century. The Greek Church now em- 
braces most of the Christians in Russia, Greece, and Asia 
Minor, and some of those in Egypt, Syria, and the coun- 
tries still farther east. 

The extract, which we have translated from the work 
mentioned above, throws some light on the doctrine of 
this church concerning the eternity of sin and misery. 
Of the author, Stourdza, we have been able to obtain no 
other account than that he is, or was, counsellor of state 
to the emperor of Russia. His book is an exposition of 
the doctrine and practice of the Greek Church, (which he 
calls the Orthodox Church,) contrasted with those of the 
Roman Catholic ; the whole being intended to show the 
excellence of the former, and the error of the latter. In 
the Introduction, he informs us that he wrote it to guard 
those who went to dwell at St. Petersburg against certain 
errors that lurked there, — meaning Roman Catholicism, 
which had crept in, by means, probably, of immigrants 
and visitors from the south. 

While reading him, we must keep in mind, that what 
he says of future retribution is aimed against the Catholic 
tenet of purgatory,—a purgatory in which delinquents un- 
dergo ‘‘a gross, material purification,” as he expresses it, 
and in which their punishments may be ‘‘ commuted ” by 
the alms and prayers of the living. Should we overlook 
this reference, some of his expressions might seem to bear 
against any end whatsoever of punishment. But that 
such is not his meaning, will be seen from his allusions to 
a period at which all evil will be extinct, and God become 
all in all. 

To preserve the thread of his discourse unbroken, we 
insert his entire chapter on rewards and punishments, 
though a part of it only relates to the point in view : 


“Crap. Ill Of Punishments and Rewards. 


“Everything announces that the order of things in 
which we exist, is the fragment of a primitive model in- 
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finitely more perfect. Physical nature is now but the 
magnificent prison of man,— that royal slave, fallen from 
his power and grandeur. It presents the mysterious aspect 
of a system incomplete, which can be explained only by 
going back to its origin, and forwards into the future. 
As any single instant of human life is inexplicable with- 
out a knowledge of what preceded it, and of what is to 
follow it, so the collective existence of the human race, 
and that of the individuals who compose it, become com- 
prehensible only through the doctrine of original sin, and 
of the rewards and punishments that await us in a future 
life. 

‘¢ Mankind have invariably had an instinctive persuasion 
of a future life, serving at once as a vindication of the 
supreme justice, and as a hope to the good, and a terror to 
the evil. There is not a single tradition of antiquity, that 
does not bear marks of that belief, universal] among savage 
colonies as well as among the most civilized nations. 
The indestructible sense of just and unjust, which is 
never satisfied on this earth, dictates to all mortals that 
terrible rallying cry, common to all races and to all lan- 
guages. It pierces the vault of heaven, and repeats its 
echoes through the abyss of ages. ‘The word of life will, 
one day, respond to these echoes, and absorb them in ‘its 
majestic concord; and it is from these two voices, of 
which the one invokes Deity, and the other arraigns the 
creation, that will arise the celestial accord of an eternal 
harmony. 

“Certain modern writers have attempted to impair the 
sublimity of the doctrines taught by Christianity con- 
cerning the recompenses and chastisements of a life to 
come, by bringing into view their affinity with all the 
fabulous and pagan traditions. But they did not consider 
that truth is one, and that its separate reflections attest the 
reality and energy of the ray that produces them ; nor did 
they reflect that the edifice of religion, disguised by the 
scaffolding of ages, existed long before the epoch at which 
its magnificent courts were opened to us. 

‘“ Other persons, of an unreflecting turn, or of a compas- 
sionate temper, have taken up against the doctrine of the 
eternity and rigor of the punishments reserved for the 
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transgressor. This comes from their not having elevated 
their understandings to the height of an order of things 
different from that which now surrounds us. In reality, 
time and space, ideas purely relative, have ceased to exist 
with the soul that is freed from earthly relations. 

“‘ As soon as the soul has passed beyond the threshold 
of matter, it enters the domain of eternity. Now, it would 
be attempting to measure it, and to assign epochs to it; 
it would be associating ideas the most contradictory, and 
supposing progressions, in an order of things immoveable. 
We are ignorant how long the souls of the dead partici- 
pate of the visible world; consequently, we know not 
what are the operations of grace towards them. Who 
hath fathomed the depths of the treasures of divine wis- 
dom? but it is evident and incontestable that the empire 
of eternity excludes the possibility of a commutation of 
rewards and penalties.. In order to pronounce an opinion 
on that awful subject, it would be necessary to know the 
duration of evil. To attempt to penetrate this, is to be- 
come guilty of the most sacrilegious audacity. As long as 
the cause continues, the consequences remain necessary 
and unalterable. This truth vindicates the doctrine of 
the perpetuity of pains, such as it is taught by the Ortho- 
dox [i. e. Greek] Church; the wisdom and the humility 
of which we ought to imitate. The time which man 
loses in inquiring into the evil that preceded his existence, 
would be better employed in combating it; and while 
we apologize for our frailties and crimes, and cherish them 
by the hope of a purification gross and material, we forget 
that the essential thing is to sacrifice them to God. Evil 
is a corrosive ulcer, which exists but negatively. It will 
cease when there shall be no more victims. How? That 
is the secret of the eternal God.} 

‘‘ Before disputing audaciously, then, upon the eternity 
of pains, and interpreting arbitrarily certain passages of 
the gospel, (which can never be conclusive, on account of 
the imperfection of all human language, which is framed 
on the relative ideas of time and space,) it would first be 

“)'The Scriptures discover to us that epoch; but very mysteriously, and 


as if beyond our reach. It is designated by the expression, Kai Zorat 0 Sed¢ 
ta marta dv rac, And God shail be ali in all. (1 Cor. xv. 28.)” 
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requisite to know what is the duration of evil. But to 
attempt to penetrate that, would be sacrilege, as we have 
said above. It only remains, then, for us to adimire the 
wise economy of our church, which does not comment 
upon a doctrine that cannot be measured by our experi- 
ence. The Church of the West, [i. e. the Roman Catho- 
lic,] unhappily has not observed the same religious reserve, 
and has seemed to be ashamed of such a sacred and reve- 
rential cautiousness. Impatient to possess and to inculcate 
positive ideas on a subject concerning which we cannot 
have positive ones, (since it does not rest on terrestrial 
principles, ) she has cherished and proclaimed the assum- 
ing dogma of expiations by purgatorial fire.”’— pp. 60—64. 


How far Universalism prevails in the Greek com- 
munion, we know of no means to determine. But it is 
evident, in the last three paragraphs of the preceding ex- 
tract, that Stourdza means to involve the church, to a 
considerable extent at least, in the opinion that there is 
no other perpetuity of pains, than the continuance of pun- 
ishment for the unknown period in which evil is to en- 
dure ; that evil itself will eventually cease, in some way 
not explained to us; and that the Scripture reveals to. us, 
though very mysteriously, the epoch when it- shall be 


finished, and God. become all in all. a ats 


Art. XXXIV. 
Usage of the Greek Negative, in the New Testament. 


Every language has its peculiarities that distinguish it 
from others. And, in some instances, these are of such a 
nature as to make the work of translating extremely diffi- 
cult. This is acknowledged by all who have undertaken 
to translate the Scriptures, or any considerable portion of 
them, into modern languages. Even in cases where there 
is no difficulty in transferring the sentiment, with sufli- 


r 
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: has 
cient distinctness, from one language-to another, it often 
occurs that much of the emphasis and spirit belonging to 


_ it, are necessarily left behind. These remarks are suggest- 


ed by the subject that is to be discussed in the present 
article, viz. the usage of the Greek negative particle, by 
the writers of the New Testament. This may seem to be 
a small subject; but that it has an essential bearing upon 
the meaning of many important passages of Scripture, 
will be seen in the course of my remarks. 

Before proceeding with the use and application of this 


_ particle in the New Testament, I should inform the reader, 


‘who may not be acquainted with the Greek language, 
that the Greeks, in stating a negative proposition, some- 
times made use of one negative, not, sometimes two, and 
not unfrequently three, according to the amount of em- 
phasis which they wished to attach to the proposition. 


This characteristic of the Greek language occurs in the 


New Testament, and serves to modify the meaning of 
several important passages. For example, when our 
Saviour says to the Jews, (John vii. 34,) “ Ye shall seek 
me and shall not find me; and where I am, thither ye 
cannot come,” he makes use of but one negative particle, 
in either of the sentences, “‘ ye shall not find me,” or ‘“ ye 
cannot come,” for the reason that he did not wish to at- 
tach particular emphasis to those declarations. But when 
he says, (Matt. xxiv. 34,) ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be ful- 
filled,” he uses two negative particles, as will be seen by 
consulting the original. The reason of this is, that he 
wished to attach more than ordinary emphasis to the 
declaration. Hence. his language, if literally rendered, 
would be, “this generation shall no¢ not pass away,” &c. 


Again, referring to the dreadful calamities that were to 


fall upon the Jews, (Matt. xxiv. 21,) he says, “For then 
shall be great tribulation, such as was not since the begin- 
ning of the world to this time, no, nor [literally, not, 
not, not] ever shall be.” 'The reason for trebling the nega- 
tive is, that he wished to make the declaration as em- 
phatic as possible, that there should never be such a time 
of trouble as at that period. oe . 


The usage here developed, though it may appear un- 
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important, has an essential bearing upon the meaning of 
several important passages of Scripture. Many of those 
passages that are thought to teach the endless rejection of 
a part of mankind, contain the negative particle, and some 
of them the double form. The meaning of that particle, 
therefore, has a connection with the meaning of those 
passages. Indeed, the whole force of the argument which 
is drawn from them, in favor of endless misery, often 
depends upon the extent of meaning that belongs to this 
particle. . 

As the writers of the New Testament sometimes use 
the double, and even the treble form of the negative, it . 
will naturally be inferred that the single form was intend- 
ed to be understood in a less positive sense than the others. 
This inference is found to be true. And, accordingly, it 
occurs, that the single form of the negative is often used 
in a modified or restricted sense. ‘That is, the writers of 
the New Testament often assert that a thing shall not be, 
(using the single form of.the negative,) without meaning 
to be understood that the thing referred to should never 
be, or that it should not, under any circumstances, or by 
any means, take place. This proposition, if true, devel- 
opes one important principle of criticism, that should be 
kept in view by the interpreter of the sacred oracles. 
That the proposition is true, will first be shown, and then 

it will be applied to the explanation of some passages 
- that are thought to teach endless punishment. 

The following passages, we think, are to the point, by 
way of proof. Luke i. 37: ‘Nothing shall be impossible 
with God.” That this declaration is not to be received 
as absolute, is proved by the testimony of Paul, who says, 
(Heb. vi. 18,) that ‘it is impossible for God to lie.” And 
reason also teaches us that not only falsehood, but every- 
thing else that is opposed to his nature, is impossible with 
him. That ‘nothing. shall be impossible with God,” 
therefore, must be restricted in its meaning. Luke ix. 
58: ‘Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” The declaration, that ‘‘the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head,’? must be taken in a restricted 
sense; for Jesus had many friends, who were willing to 
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receive him, and afford him shelter and repose. The ex- 
pression seems to have been made with reference to a 
particular place mentioned in the previous connection, 
where he had been refused entertainment. In Matt. viii. 
20, however, the same language occurs, and appears to 
have been used with a more general application ; but even 
there it must be understood in a comparative, and not an 
absolute, sense. That the Son of man had not where to 
lay his head, was not true in an absolute sense; but that 
he was comparatively destitute and friendless, no one can 
doubt. Luke xiii. 33; ‘It cannot be that a prophet per- 
ish out of Jerusalem.” That this declaration is not of an 
absolute character, is obvious ; for a prophet could, with- 
out doubt, perish out of Jerusalem. The expression was 
only intended to set forth the wickedness of the Jews in 
-persecuting the true prophets of God. That a prophet 
should perish at Jerusalem, by the hand of violence, was 
no unusual occurrence; but that such an event should 
occur anywhere else, though not absolutely impossible, 
would be unusual and extraordinary. John xiii. 33: 
“Little children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye 
shall seek me; and as I said unto the Jews, Whither I go 
ye cannot come, so now I say unto you.” The expres- 
sion ‘whither I go ye cannot come”’ is restricted, by the 
Saviour himself, in the succeeding context ; for, address- 
ing Peter, he says, “Thou canst not follow me now, but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards.” It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that this restriction was not added for the 
purpose of explaining his previous language, or keeping 
his disciples from understanding it in an absolute sense ; 
for he does not seem to have supposed that it needed any 
explanation, or that it was in danger of being thus con- 
strued. Hence, immediately after making the declaration 
“whither I go ye cannot come,” he introduces another 
subject, “A new commandment I give unto you,” &e. 
And it was merely in answering the inquiry of Peter, 
“Whither goest thou?” that he incidentally uses the re- 
strictive phrase. John xvi. 10: “I go to my Father, and 
ye see me no more.” ‘The 16th verse of the same chapter 
explains what is here meant: “A little while, and ye 
shall not see me; and again, a little while, and ye shall 
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see me ; because I go to the Father.” Seeing him no more 
was, therefore, only for a little while; after which. they 
should see him again. Acts xxvii. 33: “This is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, 
having taken nothing.” That the seamen, whom Paul 
here addresses, had absolutely taken nothing, for the 
space of fourteen days, few will be likely to contend. 
That they had not received their regular meals, or taken 
their food as they would have done under other circum- 
stances, will be admitted, and is all that is meant by the 
apostle. Mark viii. 16: ‘And they reasoned among 
themselves, saying, It is because we have no bread.’ 
That the disciples had no bread, is also mentioned by the 
Saviour in the next verse ; but from verse 14th, it appears 
that these statements are not to be understood in an abso- 
lute sense ; for there we are told that they had one loaf 
with them in the ship. 

We might add more examples, did we deem it neces- 
sary, but we think it is not. Nor would it have been 
necessary to introduce as many as we have, were it not 
that the principle involved in the proposition which these 
passages are intended to prove, is a very important one. 
If it has been shown (and we think it has,) that the single 
form of the Greek negative is often to be taken in a re- 
stricted sense, even where there is no restriction stated in 
the immediate connection, the principle of criticism here 
involved will furnish a ready solution to some passages 
that we might otherwise find it difficult to explain, con- 
sistently with the dictates of reason, or with the other 
teachings of the Bible. 

We will apply this principle to those passages of the 
New Testament that contain the Greek negative particle, 
and are thought to teach the final exclusion of some men 
from holiness and happiness. Luke xii. 10: ‘ Unto 
him that blasphemes against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven.” This language is to be taken in a limited 
sense, like those passages before noticed, and for the same 
reason. The sin of blasphemy was not to be forgiven. 
That it was never to be forgiven is not asserted ; but the 
opposite of this is either directly or indirectly asserted, in 
numerous places in the Bible. 'The same evidence, there- 
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fore, that was introduced to prove the other passages 
limited, shows that this is so. It is customary to refer 
to the parallel passages, in Matthew and Mark, for a 
limitation of the time during which the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost should uot be forgiven. But that those 
passages contain any positive limitation of this kind, I 
very much doubt. The original phrase, rendered “ neither 
in this world, neither in the world to come,” in the passage 
in Matthew (xii. 31, 32,) and also that translated ‘‘ never” 
in the language of Mark, (iil. 28, 29,) we are disposed to 
consider as in themselves indefinite. The amount of 
duration expressed in them, must be determined by the 
nature of the subject with which they are associated. 
This is certainly the case with the phrase that occurs in 
Mark, (eis ton aiona,) commonly translated forever ; but 
here associated with a negative particle, and rendered 
mever. And as to the phrase in Matthew, (oute en to nun 
aioni, oute t6 mellonti,) it appears to me equally indefinite 
as the other; for that the age to come was a limited or 
an unlimited period, the language itself does not determine. 
Now, in view of these facts, the objector, after failing to 
prove, from the language of Matthew and Mark, that the 
sin against the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven, will 
very probably refer us to the unqualified declaration of 
Luke. He will tell us, that here we have the declaration 
that this sin shall not be forgiven; that this statement is 
unattended by any qualifying phrase; that the indefinite 
phraseology made use of by Matthew and Mark do not 
here occur; that, hence, the conclusion is not to be ques- 
tioned or disputed, that one sin shall remain unforgiven to 
all eternity. What reply shall we make to this argument ? 
Can we make any other than that which has already been 
suggested?) We must tell the objector that the Greek 
negative particle is often used in a limited sense ; that it 
should always be so understood, when the teachings of 
- other portions of Scripture require it; that the same limita- 
tion, and for the same reasons, must be given to those 
phrases that are used by Matthew and Mark ; and, finally, 
that the Scriptures do prove that the sin referred to will 
finally be forgiven. Let it then be shown that Jesus is 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, 
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(John. i. 29,) and that his blood cleanseth us from all. sin, 
(1 John i. 7,) and it is shown that all sin will finally be. 
forgiven. E 

Luke xiii. 24: “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; 
for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, but shall 
not be able.” ‘That those who should seek to enter the 
gospel kingdom, should never be able, is not affirmed. On 
the contrary, the Saviour says, Matt. vii. 8, ‘He that 
seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.” John iii. 36: ‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
That the unbeliever cannot see life, while he remains an 
unbeliever, is readily admitted ; but that a person, once an 
unbeliever, can never become a believer and enjoy life, no 
one will pretend. The declaration, ‘‘ Shall not see life,” 
therefore, must be understood in a qualified sense. Luke 
xvi. 26: “ They which would pass from hence to you 
cannot; neither can they pass to us that would come 
from thence.” This language refers to the “gulf” that 
separated the rich man and Lazarus. \But that the lan- 
guage, was not understood in an absolute sense must be 
admitted; for the passage only describes the state of the 
gulf at that time ; and though it might not then be passable, 
it may ultimately become so. The truth is, the gulf de- 
noted the separation between the Jews and Gentiles, 
which is ultimately to be removed. (See Rom. xi. 25, 
26.) John vii. 36: “ Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
me; and whither I go ye cannot come.” A parallel pas- 
sage is found in chapter vill. 21. The fact that the same 
declaration was addressed to the disciples, (John xiii. 33,) 
is sufficient proof that a limited sense is to be attached to 
it. Mark ix. 43: In this verse we read of a fire that 
‘‘ never shall be quenched ;”’ and in verses 44, 46, 48, of 
“a fire that is not quenched,” and of ‘a worm that dieth 
not.”? That the worm should never die, and that the fire 
should never go out, is not asserted by the Saviour. A 
worm that dieth not, (in the present tense,) may yet die ; 
and a fire that 7s not and never shall be quenched, may go 
out, when it has consumed that on which it lives, It may 
be proper to add, wer instead of the phrase, “a fire that 
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shall never be quenched,” it should be, to correspond with 
the original, simply, “‘ unquenchable fire ;” differing from 
the other phrase, only in that it does not refer so directly 
to the future. John xvii. 9: “I pray for them: I pray 
not for the world.” That is, I now pray particularly for 
my disciples, and not for the world. Subsequently, how- 
ever, in the same prayer, the Saviour prays for the world; 
“that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” 
This, of course, restricts the phrase, “I pray not for the 
world.” Heb. x. 26: “ For if we sin wilfully, after that 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin.” The meaning of the 
passage seems to be this: that neither the Jewish sacri- 
fices, nor that of the Saviour, could avail the persons re- 
ferred to, in delivering them from the impending judg- 
ments of heaven. The persons referred to, were. those 
who first renounced Judaism and embraced Christianity, 
received the knowledge of the truth, and afterwards 
“ sinned wilfully ” in renouncing Christianity. So that 
they could not expect deliverance from the approaching 
calamities, by virtue either of the Jewish sacrifices, or of 
the Christian sacrifice ; but must experience ‘“‘a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation,” by which 
they would be destroyed. ‘That they should never re- 
ceive any benefit from the Saviour’s death, Paul does not 
assert. ‘The opposite of this is plainly taught in Heb. viii. 
10—12. Heb. iii. 11: “So I swear in my wrath, they 
shall not enter into my rest.” This language refers, lit- 
erally, to those who were not permitted to enter the land 
of Canaan ; but it was designed to apply, morally, to those 
who rejected the gospel, and were deprived of the rest it 
was calculated to impart. Such persons are excluded by 
the oath of Jehovah from the rest of the spiritual Canaan. 
But that any person should always reject the gospel, 
and be forever deprived of its blessings, Jehovah hath 
not sworn. We have his oath to the contrary. (See Isa. 
xlv. 23—25.) 

These are all the passages, usually urged in favor of 
endless misery, that properly belong to the present sub- 
ject. Their whole force, as far as that doctrine is con- 
cerned, depends upon the strength of meaning that is to 
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be ascribed to the particle not. If that particle is to be 
understood in a restricted sense, as we have endeavored to 
show, the argument deduced from them has no force. 
But if that particle is not to be thus restricted, the argu- 
ment is conclusive ; and proves, not only that the Bible 
teaches endless misery, but that it also teaches the most 
glaring inconsistency and contradiction. 


On the subject thus presented, we will offer some brief 
remarks. 1. It must not be supposed, from what has been 
said, that the single form of the Greek negative is always 
to be restricted, —that it is never used in an absolute 
sense. ‘That it is sometimes used in an absolute sense, 
cannot be doubted. But that its meaning is sometimes 
restricted is proved by passages already quoted. And the 
only criterion by which we can determine whether it is to 
be understood in a limited or an absolute sense, is the na- 
ture of the subject with which it is connected, or other 
passages of Scripture. 2. It may seem to the superficial 
reader that, by restricting certain declarations of the Bible, 
we introduce a principle of criticism that subverts the 
authority of the Scriptures. This objection would be 
valid, were it not for a few important considerations. 
One is, that the sacred writers in those cases where we 
claim that their language is to be restricted, did not intend 
that an unrestricted sense should be attached to it. While, 
therefore, we are endeavoring to explain their language 
according to their design, we cannot be reasonably accused 
of subverting the authority of the Scriptures. Another 
consideration is, that it is not we that restrict the declara- 
tions referred to, but the sacred writers themselves. We 
have explained no passage in a limited sense, that is not 
limited by other declarations of the Bible. Hence, so far 
from subverting the authority of the Bible, or maintaining 
a dangerous principle of criticism, we are explaining the 
Scriptures in the only way by which they can be made 
consistent with themselves. 3. It is worthy of remark, 
that the principle of interpretation which we have been 
illustrating is as necessary for a correct understanding of 
other passages that do not refer to punishment, as of those 
that do; so that we cannot be accused of adopting it to 
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evade the force of scriptural testimony in favor of a doc- 
trine which we do not believe. Without this principle, 
we must suppose that falsehood is possible with God ; that 
the Saviour had not a place, not even the earth, where he 
could lay his head; that his disciples never followed him, 
and never can follow him toa future world of bliss and joy. 
These and other similar declarations must be admitted to 
be true, though opposed to the plainest declarations of 
the Bible, unless the principle for which we are contend- 
ing is a correct one. Indeed, in these and many other 
instances it will be admitted as correct. And if it be cor- 
rect, and is admitted to be so, in these instances, we must 
not be denied the privilege of using it with reference to 
those passages that speak of punishment ; especially as the 
nature of the subject, and the testimony of the Scriptures, 
demand its use here as imperiously as in the other pas- 
sages. 4. From what has been said, it will be seen that 
the principle we have been illustrating, has an important 
use in reconciling otherwise discordant passages ; and that 
it may be extensively applied in explaining passages of 
Scripture where the negative particle occurs. It is proper, 
however, to remark, that some of those passages that have 
been noticed, as referring to punishment, may be con- 
sistently interpreted without the use of this principle. I 
refer to those cases where the present tense of the verb is 
used. These may be explained on the ground, that what 
was not at that time, might be at a subsequent period. 
But when the tense is future, this principle will not apply ; 
and, in such cases, the other principle comes in to afford 
the necessary solution. It would be well to bear in mind 
that, in many cases in Scripture, the tense is future in 
sense, though present in form; and that in such cases, 
the same principle of interpretation must be applied, as 
though the form as well as the sense were future. 

I have now noticed all the passages in the New Testa- 
ment, that are usually referred to as teaching endless pun- 
ishment, by the use of the negative particle. There are 
some other passages of a similar kind, but as they are 
seldom, if ever, made use of to prove this doctrine, and 
would be explained in the same manner as those that we 
have quoted, I shall merely refer to the places where they 
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occur, and leave the reader to make his own comments 
upon them. They may be found in Mark iv. 12; Luke 
vill. 10; xiv. 24; John v. 40; xii. 40; Rom. xi. 8, 10; 
Luke viii. 12; John xiv. 17,19. There are also a few 
passages which assert that certain wicked men cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but as no one supposes that 
wicked men can ever enter that kingdom, no remarks 
need be added respecting such passages; for whether the 
negative particle be understood in a restricted, or absolute 
sense, 1S immaterial, as far as the doctrine of endless 
misery or its opposite is concerned. ‘The passages to 
which I now refer may be found in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. 
v. 21; Eph. v. 5. 

The passages now quoted and referred to, are all that 
occur in the New Testament where the single form of the 
Greek negative is used with reference to punishment. 


There is yet another part of our general subject that 
remains to be discussed. It is the manner in which the 
double form of the Greek negative is used, with reference 
to punishment. Respecting the single form, we stated 
that it was often to be understood in a restricted sense, 
even where no restriction is specified in the immediate 
connection. And as to the double form, we now state, 
that, in all the passages where it occurs with reference to 
punishment, there is some clause limiting the punishment 
spoken of. Some of the passages that sustain this propo- 
sition, can be disposed of in a summary manner, while 
others will require more extended remarks. For example, 
in the following passages,— Matt. v. 20; xvill. 3; Mark 
x. 15; Luke xviii. 17; Rev. xxi. 27,— we are told that 
except men be converted, become: as little children, be- 
come more righteous than the scribes and Pharisees, they 
cannot (literally not not) enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en; that nothing that defileth, or worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie, can enter therein. These declarations 
are to be understood in the most absolute sense with those 
“exceptions”? and conditions connected with them. 
They assert, what no man will deny, that man cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven except on the conditions 
here specified. We will now notice other passages: Matt. 
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v. 26: “Verily [say unto thee, thou shalt not come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.” See 
the parallel passages in Luke xii. 59; Matt. xxiii. 39: 
“ Ye shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” ‘The pun- 
ishment implied in these passages could by no means (Gr. 
“not not) be avoided. It must be suffered “till” a certain 
time specified. The double form of the negative was 
here used not to express unlimited punishment, but to ex- 
press the certainty of punishment within a limited period. 
John iv. 48: ‘Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye 
see signs and wonders, ye will not [literally not not ] 
believe.” In a subsequent verse, we are told that the 
nobleman here addressed did believe; from which we 
infer that he saw the requisite signs and wonders. That 
mone can believe without seeing the signs and wonders 
referred to, the passage does not assert. 
There is but one more passage that comes under the 
present head. It is found in several places in the New 
Testament, and is a quotation from Isa. vi. 9, 10. It will 
appear, at first, to be opposed to our proposition ; but, on 
examination, it will be seen not only to harmonize with 
it, but fully to sustain it. It occurs in Matt. xii. 14, 15, 
as follows: ‘‘ And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear and shall not 
understand ; and seeing ye shall see and shall not per- 
ceive ; for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; 
lest at any time, they should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them.”” The pas- 
sage is alsofound, in nearly the same words, in Acts xxvii. 
24, 27. It occurs also, in part, in Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 
10, and Rom. xi. 8, But as the language is similar in all 
these places, and as the quotation introduced embraces all 
that requires particular attention, the others need not be 
quoted. ‘The particular point in this passage that requires 
attention, is the use of the double form of the negative 
in the phrases “shall mot understand” and ‘shall no¢ 
perceive.” ‘This language, is used without any apparent 
limitation associated with it. Not only so, the additional 
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clause “lest at any time they should see with their eyes,” 

é&c. seems to make the declaration absolutely unlimited. 
The meaning here conveyed, may seem to be, that the 
Jews, who are the persons referred to, should absolutely 
mever see with their eyes, hear with their ears, understand 
with their hearts, and be converted. And if this were 
the meaning, their condition must, of necessity, be ad- 
mitted as hopeless. But such is not the doctrine inculca- 
ted in this language. This is made obvious by the fol- 
lowing considerations: 1. The original particle rendered 
“lest at any time,” will bear a different construction; and 
by some learned critics is translated in such a manner as 
to restrict, within a limited period, the declaration “ye 
shall not understand,” &c. Mr. Thompson, the author of 
a translation of the Scriptures from the Greek into the 
English language, renders the word, “‘ that for a while ;’’ 
making the passage assert that the Jews, for a while, 
should remain in a state of blindness and unbelief; but 
intimating that ultimately they would come out of that 
state. ‘The translation here quoted does not, indeed, accord 
with the usual rendering of the word, nor with its ordinary 
meaning ; but in this case it, must be admitted as essen- 
tially correct, for reasons yet to be stated. 2. The origi- 
nal prediction on which we are remarking, we said is 
found in Isa. vi. 9, 10. It there reads as follows: ‘ And 
he said, Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but un- 
derstand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this. people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed.” That the state of insensibility here 
described was not always to continue, is plain from the 
language of the prophet immediately following: ‘Then 
said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, Until the 
cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses without 
man, and the land be utterly desolate.” 3. Paul, also, un- 
derstood the blindness and unbelief of the Jews to be 
limited ; and the prediction of the prophet he explains in 
a limited sense. He says, (Rom. xi. 7, 8,) “Israel hath 
not obtained that which he seeketh for; but the election. 
hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded; (according 
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_as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber, 
eyes that they should not see, and ears that they should 
not hear) unto this day.’ He tells us, in the subsequent 
part of the chapter, that this blindness shall come to an 
end, and ‘all Israel be saved.” 

Thus it is seen that in all cases, where the double form 
of the Greek negative is used with reference to punish- 
ment, it is limited by some term or phrase found in the 
connection, for the purpose, it would seem, of guarding 
against the doctrine of the endless continuance of sin and 
misery. > W. E. M. 


a7 


Note by the Editor. The examples, brought together 
in the foregoing article, demand the attention of every 
reader of the New Testament, on what ground soever we 
explain them. They show, beyond doubt, that the nega- 
tive form of assertion is sometimes used, when there is no 
unconditional negation in the sense. The principle, how- 
ever, on which the writer has accounted for this fact, may, 
perhaps, need further investigations, before it can be re- 
garded as thoroughly established. 'To contribute some- 
thing towards such a scrutiny, we subjoin a few sugges- 
tions, and mention some points which it may be well to 
inquire into. 

1. As to the use of the single negative where the nature 
of the case does not allow the sense of absolute negation, 
may not the several instances be accounted for on rhetori- 
cal rather than on grammatical grounds? In other words, 
are they not merely forms of strong expression, common 
to the vehement style in all languages, especially in the 
oriental, instead of forming a peculiarity of the Greek 
idiom? ‘The expression of our Saviour, “ The Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head,” is as readily under- 
stood with the necessary restriction, in other languages, 
asin the Greek. It is the natural language of emotion. 
And so, perhaps, we shall conclude of other examples ad- 
duced, if we only bear in mind that the eastern style is 
much bolder than ours. It should be observed, also, that 
such rhetorical exaggerations are not confined to the nega- 
tive form, but occur likewise in positive assertions; as, “I 
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can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me ;” 
(Phil. iv. 13 ;) where we naturally restrain the significa- 
tion of the words. 

2. In the Greek, as in some modern languages, the 
repetition of the negative unquestionably adds emphasis 
to the expression ;1 but does it add to the abstract sense, 
so as to change what would otherwise be but a rhetorical 
hegation, into an absolute negation? Now, merely rhetori- 
cal emphasis does not change the real meaning; it only 
impresses that meaning the more deeply. It seems 
doubtful, therefore, whether the double negative, in Greek, 
may not, so far as any idiom is concerned, be used with 
the same restriction of meaning as the single. And if the 
instances are fewer, the reason may be, that there are not 
so frequent occasions for the stronger phrases, in their 
mere rhetorical use, as for the simpler forms of expression. 
The stronger the figure, the more rarely it is called for. 
We are inclined to think that the example in Matt. xiii. 
14, “ By hearing ye shall hear, and not [not not] under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not [not not] perceive,”’ 
is either a case in which the double negative must be 
taken in the restrained sense, or that the force of the 
negation, and of the subsequent particle translated “lest 
at any time,’’ must be confined to that particular period of 
which the Evangelist was speaking. 

3. The sentences, in which a single negative is fol- 
lowed, in the next clause, by the conjunction (alla) an- 
swering to but, form a class in some respects distinct. In 
these, the negation must commonly (perhaps not always) 
be explained on the ground of mere rhetorical emphasis. 
Take the following examples: Matt. x. 20, “It is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father,” &c.—Mark ix. 
37: ‘Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me.”—John xii. 44: “ He that believeth 
on me, believeth not on me, but on him that sent me.”— 
Acts v. 4: “Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 
—1 Cor. xv. 10: “I labored more abundantly than they 
all; yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” 


1 There are instances, however, in which the repetition of the negative is 
tantamount to an aflirmative; as, when the two negatives qualify different 
verbs, (See Acts iv. 20.) 
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—1 Thess. iv. 8: “He therefore that despiseth, despiseth 
not mau, but God,” &c- In all these cases, the negation 
is evidently but rhetorical, and is employed only for the 
purpose of throwing the greater force on the | wing 
clauses. It is, however, a mode of expression that is 
readily understood in all languages. 'To the foregoing ex- 
amples, we might add John vi. 27, “Labor not for the 
meat that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life,” &c. were it not uncertain whether 
Christ does not address it exclusively to those who were 
then following him for the loaves and fishes; in which 
case, the negation may be understood as absolute, having 
reference only to that particular circumstance. Bes 

We will conclude, by mentioning that many very acute 
and instructive illustrations of the use of the negative par- 
ticles in the New Testament, may be found in Winers 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, (S. 397 
_ —424,) which has recently been translated into English. 


Art. XXXV. 


_ Literary Notice. 


The Rose of Sharon: a Religious Souvenir, for 1841. Edited by Miss 
Sarah C. Edgarton. Boston: A, Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey. 


Waen we think of annuals, we have in mind books of pretty 
embellishments, and insipid matter. Such has been the charac- 
ter of most works of this kind, published in our country for half 
a dozen years past. As in the sale of a book, much depends on 
its outward appearance, our annual-makers have recently prac- 
tised on their works the art of gilding and adorning, to a degree 
hardly justifiable where so little substance is found within. But 
the taste has been for show, and substance has not been offered ; 
so that, now, these yearly visitants greatly need “ internal. im- 
provement.” 

If we are not mistaken, this fact was considered, when the 
Rose of Sharon was first issued. The publishers intended to 
offer something more than beautiful ornaments upon a mere 
book-skeleton. How well they succeeded, the public will judge 
or rather, has judged. We confess, that, much as we desired to 
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see an annual in which we could feel specially interested, we did 
not expect to meet with so good a work as the Rose of Sharon 
for 1840. Its appearance and sale exceeded our anticipations. 
It had its faults; yet its excellences made them of small account. 
It was better than most of our other annuals, although its plates 
were not what they should have been. 

The Rose of 1841 excels that of last year, not only in embel- 
lishment, but in beauty and propriety of thought. The articles of 
the chief writer are better. She has worked, and worked well 
in this little volume. Her associates, too, have sought to render 
their productions worthy the book; and we should think they 
have no cause of regret in view of their labors. Let the Rose be 
compared with other annuals— popular ones too—just out of 
press, and the discriminating reader, and even the searching 
critic, will be compelled to acknowledge at least its equal claim — 
to favor. That there is no room still for improvement we can- 
not say. Some of the writers will do well to practise the art of 
pruning, now and then. 

It is pleasing to know, that, notwithstanding the theological 
labors which the writers in our denomination are called upon to 
perform, there is a disposition with many of them to elevate the 
standard of literature within our borders. This looks well. We 
profess to be “children of the light,” and therefore should not 
be behind the age in intellectual cultivation. Faithful though we 
should be in defence of the “ faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints,” we are not to forget that there is something for us to 
do, besides toiling in theological exposition or illustration all our 
time. Our vineyard needs cultivation; and we must see that it 
suffers not from intellectual drought. We have mind with us, as 
truly noble as can be found in any other class of the Christian 
public. Let it be led onward by every righteous means. It is to 
operate in the conversion of the world to the truth; and it should 
therefore possess all the qualifications to reach man, whether in 
his high or low estate. 

We have a hope that this work will be encouraged, not only 
as it has been by contributions from able pens, but by all who 
are interested in the spread of a healthy literature in our denomi- 
nation. ‘This work is ours, although, in almanac phrase, 
‘¢ adapted to other meridians ;” and we should seek its prosperity 
by correcting its faults, and aiding in its perfection. If it con- 
tinues to improve, it will soon take the front rank in the yearly 
train of Love’s and Friendship’s offerings that greet us in gorgeous 
array,and cheer us with their bright faces and happy instructions. 

We still look for improvement in the plates. New scenes 
ought to be chosen: our painters haye them. And, now and 
then, something that we may claim as peculiar to our denomina- 
tion might be represented. 
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; Ps Ans. XXXVI “s 


The Memorial br Mary. . a 


“ Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be ae in the bale world, 6 


there shall also this, which this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of 


adie avi 13. 
THINE is a hallowed name. reer the light , 
Of the Redeemer’s truth hath shone; where’er 
The heralds of the cross have trod — and bright . 
And beautiful have been their steps—e’en there _ . 
Thy name is known, t’ assure the troubled mind ' 
The simplest offering will acceptance find. 7 


The seas have ear thy name. When ‘the deep tone 3 
Of prayer and praise have risen from the wave, ; 

Then has thy name been heard amid the moan, 4 
The rush of waters; and the good, the brave, 

Have blessed thee for ‘thy offering of love ‘ 4 | 


a 


Which won thee fame, — — all other fame above. ‘a 
« 


And they who j journey o’er the desert,— they 
Who track the forest woods, and worship tert x 
Upon God’s holy altars, — those who pray a 
ithin the temples they have reared, — all bear 
Alike thy record in their hearts, and keep 
Thy name within their memories treasured deep. 


‘The prattling child, upon his mother’s knee, 

Has learned to lisp thy name; with eager look 
He gazes as his mother reads of thee 

And of thy deeds, from the dear, holy book 


That he hes Teare vai to lov = name ster ‘et > nse i 


A living power wii 


Thy offering was accepted ; so may we » 
Bring our meek, humble tributes to the same 

Indulgent Lord. And may we go, like thee, 
With all a woman’s faith, and trust, and love, 


| 
‘ 
We keep thy record, and we love - name. 


_ And find ane at the throne above. ? 


N. T. Me 
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